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{ADVERTISEMENT 
By the 
TRANSL AT o R. 


| 7 Wark wi here * the Eule Reader, 
has already acquired ſo great a Reputation ail 
3 ee 
2 auggyric © it in i ce. Lr 
Learned and inganiaus Journaliſts have bengured it with 
18 wal? LEncomiums in-their-perigajagt 
lauded it as one ef the-compleateſtr Traq- 
72 I; e — * the Subject. of palite Litenatume. 
Writers of ibe oF ook Fame 
ee Tae ben moni in their Braiſes of it 
end to, name only two of different Netions:: \the-laje 
ee in ithe various 
e ee #5 univenſalſy allotvad, . gives 
i e er in a Letter he ſaut to the Au- 
thor, 4 pv ; thi Work from him; and the ce- 
-lebrated..Mrs de Valtaire, tho! be. has laben Un him 
 edoenrlulen great 99 eminent Writers. of bis 


Reon, 9 e of Taſte, las yet giuen 
* e in W. 2 


OY 77 ati. is 1 2 reſult f Saale 
ian, ut fa great many years Practice in a Uni- 


verſity to which ſeveral of the moſt eminent Auen 
in Fance ow'd their Education. No Preceptor ſeems 
to have ſtudied more carefully, the various Geni- 
us's, Diſpoſitions, and Inclinations of Youth, nor to 
Aube Deen more ſucceſsful in his Labour than our Au- 
thor, The manner in which he has drawn up this ex- 
Ez * 2 cellent 


Advertiſement by the TRANSLATOR. 


"tellent Mort proves bim equal 10K i in every rappelt; 
and the tender and affeitionate Touches <vith which 


it is interſperſed, ſhew bim to have been the kind- 
eft Maſter. If ever Tutor ſtrewed the Paths to Sci- 
ence with Roſes,. *tis Mr. Rollin. Thrice happy the 
Pupils who were under the Tuition of a weer 


in whom Knowledge and 8 ME: of Ti emper are_ 
"ny blended ! © 


r 100 often obſerved, }hat 4 mere  Scholats 
: ( eſpecially thoſe concerned in the Education of Te outh) 


tate up the Pen, their Productions betray an air of 


- Pedantry which is very diſtaſteful to Perſons of po- 


lite turn of Mind and Behaviour. But nothing FA 


. this Character is ſeen in our Author. He diſcovers. ſo 


» conſummate a Knowledge in the ſeveral Arts be wee 
: ſed, that to conſider bins i in this Light, one would 


*. 45 0 


© elude be had never ſtirred out of à College; and, 3 i 


- the ether fide, ſo much of the fine Gentleman in 

- dreſs of his Style and Diction, that one would ima- 

* he bad Jpent is wobole . in Courts. ” 
A Circumſtance which refletts the bighef N 

on him, is bis great Modeſty. Learning is but too 

© apt to elate the Mind, and to make | thoſe who are 


. poſſeſſed of it, lot with the higheſt"Contempt on all | 
* fach as cannot boaſt ibe ſame l 3 but it bad 


d quite different Effect on Mr. Rollin. _ This Gen- 
tleman, ſo far from deliy; Eimſe ina mag i- 


terial Tone, ſpeaks always in the milde and moſt 
- fubmiſſrve Terms. In his mort, uit not the Peda- 


gor ue bo 4 hag js but the 2 Foreni, „ the e 
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PART the FIRST. 
General reflexions upon the advantages of a 


good education. 


HE univerſity of Paris, raig'd by the 
Kings of France for the inſtruction of 
youth, has three Price in 

view in the diſcharge of ſo conſider- 

able an employment, to wit, knowledge, man- 

ners, and religion. Their firſt care is to im- 

prove the underſtanding, and furniſh the minds 

of young perſons with ſuch ſupplies of know- 
ledge, as their years will admit of. They then 


proces to the government of the heart, by in- 


ing ſuch principles of honour and probity, as 


may ſuffice to make em uſeful members of the 


ſtate. And to compleat the work they have thus 
mark'd out, and give it the laſt degree of per- 
fection, their next endeavour is to make em 


: With theſe views our Princes founded the "MY 


verſity; and *tis this order of duties they have 
pointed out in the ſeveral ſtatutes uy have made 
in its favour, That of Henry the 


| Veh of glo- 
rious memory begins in the following manner. 


; Ihe happineſs of 3 and people, and 


* hy eſpecially a 


— — 


2 The Preliminary Diſcourſe. 
« eſpecially of a chriſtian ſtate, depends the 
<6 — education of youth; the mids of the 
«« unexperienc'd are hereby civiliz'd and foften'd, 
<« and the otherwiſe uſeleſs part of mankind qua- 
lified to diſcharge the ſeveral offices of the 
80 3 — by this they 
e learn the obligations they owe to God, their 
s parents, and their country, with the reſpect 
« and obedience, which is due to Kings and 
% Magiſtrates.” Cum omnium regnorum & po- 
_ Pulorum falicitas, tum maxime reipublice chriſtiane 
falus, a retts juventutis inſtitutione pendet ; que 
 quidem rudes adbuc animos ad bumanitatem flectit; 
Rerites alioquin & infructuoſos reipublice muniis 
zdoneos & utiles reddit; Dei cultum, in parentes 
& patriam pietatem, erga magiſtralus reveren- 
tiam & obedientiam f. 


We ſhall examine each of theſe three objects 
in particular, and endeavour to ſhew how neceſ- 

fary it is to have them Con ep 
in education of youth. 


A 
* 


"IS 
-_— 


0) ch 
The firſt Object of Inſtruction. 


1 7 he advantage of learning the liberal Arts 
= and Sciences for the eee 025 the 
under fanding. | 


TS a juſt idea of the bene ariſing 
from the training * youth in the know 
ledge of languages, arts, hiſtory, rhetorick, phi- 
loſophy, and Ach other ſciences, as are ſuitable 
to their years; and to learn how far ſuch ſtudies 
may contribute to the glory of a kingdom; we 
need only take a view of the difference which 
learning makes, not only amongſt private men, 
but amongſt nations. 
| The Athenians poſſeſſed but a ſmall territ 
in Greece, but how large extent was their 
reputation? By carrying the ſciences to perfec- 


tion they accompliſhed their own glory. The 


ſame ſchool ſent abroad excellent men of all 
kinds, great orators, famous commanders, wiſe 
; legiſlators, and able politicians. This fruitful 
ſpring diffuſed the like advantages upon all the 
pollter arts, tho* ſeemingly independent of it, 
fuch as muſick, painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Twas e they received their im- 
provement, their , and perfection; and 
as if they had derived from the ſame 
root, and nouriſhed with the fame fap, they 
flouriſhed all at the ſame time. 
Rome, which had raiſed herſelf to be miſtreſs of 
the world by her victories, became the ſubject ind 
wonder and imitation to it by the excellent 
formances ſhe produced in almoſt all kinds of arts 
and ſciences, and thereby * new * 


B 2 


3 * 2 . 1 — 5 * 


"FIGS &, nn 
ohen TX; n 


4 The frſt Objett of Infiruftion, 
of ſuperiority over the people ſhe had ſubjected 


to her yoke, which was far more pleaſing than 
what had been obtained by arms and conqueſts. 


Africk, which was once ſo productive of great 


and learned men, thro* the negle& of literature 
is grown abſolutely unfruitful, and even fallen into 


that barbarity, of which it bears the name, without 
having produced one ſingle perſon in the courſe of 
ſo many ages, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
any talent, or called to mind the merit of his an- 


| Ceſtors, or cauſed it to be remembered by others. 


icular deſerves this character, which 


Egypt in part 
has been conſidered as the original ſource, from 


whence all the ſciences have flowed. _ ; 
The reverſe has happened among the people 

of the Weſt and North. They were — looked 

on as rude and barbarous, as having diſcovered 


no taſte for performances of i ingenuity and wit. 
But as ſoon as learning took place amongſt them, 
they ſent abroad conſiderable proficients in all | 
| kinds of literature, and of every profeſſion, yo = 1 
in point of folidity, underſtanding, depth, and 


ſublimity, have equalled whatever other nations 


| have at any time produced. 


We daily obſerve, that in proportion as the 
ſciences make their progreſs thro different coun- 
tries, they e the inhabitants into new 
creatures; and by inſpiring them with gentler 


5 inclinations and manners, an ſupplying them 


with better forms of admini n, and more 


8 humane laws, they raiſe them from the obſcu- 


rity, wherein they had drooped before, and en- 
gage them to throw off their natural roughneſs. 


| Ts they become an evident proof, that men 
are very near the ſame in all parts of the world, 
that all difference of honour is owing to the ſci- 


ences, and that according as they are cultivated 
, * 3 | | : 'T * or 


to improve the Underſtandig-. 5 
or neglected, nations riſe or fall, emerge out of 
darkness, or ſink down again into it; and that 


their fate in a manner depends upon them. 
But, without recourſe to hiſtory, let us only 


EZ caſt our eyes upon what ordinarily paſſes in na- 


ture. From thence we may learn, what an in- 
XZ finite difference culture will make between two 
paieces of ground, which are otherwiſe very much 
3 alike. The one, if left to itſelf, remains rough, 
and wild, and covered over with weeds and thorns. 
The other, loaden with all ſorts of grain and 
fruits, and ſet off with an agreeable variety of 
flowers, collects into a narrow compaſs whatever 
can contribute to curioſity, health, or delight, 
and by the tiller's care becomes a pleaſing ab- 
ſtract of all the beauties of different ſeaſons and 
countries. And thus it is with the mind, which 
always repays us with uſury the care we take to 
cultivate it. That's the ſoil, which every man, 
who knows how nobly he is deſcended, and for 
what great ends deſigned, is obliged to manage 
to advantage; a ſoil, that's ric h and fruitful, 
capable of immortal productions, and alone de- 
ſerving of all his care. 

In reality the mind 10 mori ed and Mig. | 
ened by the ſublime truths, which are ſupplied 
by ſtudy. Ir encreaſes and grows up as I may 


fay with the great men, whoſe performances are 


che objects of its attention, in the ſame manner 
as we uſually fall into the practices and opinions 
of thoſe, with whom we converſe. It ſtrives by 
a noble emulation to attain to their glory, and 
is encouraged to hope for it from the ſucceſs 
Which they have met with.  Forgettul of its own 
weakneſs, it makes noble efforts to ſoar with- 


Nihil eſt feracius in 5 plinis exculta ſunt. Cic. 
= N N "2 ; 


5 
Wo « 
Va : 
3 r . 


a ſufficient ſtock 1 in it ſelf, 


*. -*h * Objet i Inftruftion, 
them above its ordinary pitch. 


Unfurniſhed of 


and ' confined within 
narrow bounds, it has ſometimes little room for 
invention, and its forces are eaſily exhauſted. 


It enlarges 


But ſtudy makes up its defects, and ſupplies from 
abroad what is wanting at home. 


the limits of the 3 — by foreign af- 


ſiſtance, extends its views, multiplies its 
and renders them more various, diſtinct 
lively ; by ſtudy we are taught to diſcern truths 


under different ap 


pearances, 
iouſneſs of iples, and are enabled to a 
m them the remoteſt conſequenc 


1 


we diſcover the co- 


Me come into the world Handed, with, "47 


cloud of 12 


ance, which is encreaſed by the 
falſe prejudices of a bad education. 


By ſtudy 


ce former = diſperſed and the latter corrected. 
i; gives proportion and exactneſs to our thoughts 
reaſonings 3 inſtructs us how to range in due 
order whatever we have to & ww or write ; and 


Preſents us with the brigh 


t ſages of antiquity 


as patterns for our conduct, whom in this ſenſe 


we may well call with b Seneca, the maſters and 
teachers of mankind. By laying 


before us their 


ment and diſcretion, we are made to walk 
ſafety under the direction of ſuch choſen. 


MM who, after having 


many ages and 


ſtood the teſt of fo. 
ple, r 


peo 
fal of ſo many empires, have deſerved by a com- 
mon. voice. 4 be eſteemed the ſovereign judges 
of taſte for all future times, and the moſt _ 


rature. 


» Quam venerationem pa- mani, à quibus tanti boni in- 
rentibus meis debeo, eandem itia fluxerunt. * — * 


ills preceptoribus generis hu. 


4 


. arm arra aa 


* 
* * 


Oo improve the Duderſtandig. 7 
But the uſefulneſs of ſtudy is not confined to 
what we call ſcience, it renders us alſo more fit 
for buſineſs and employments. SPE? — 
Paulus Emilius, who put an end to the em- 
4 ire of the Macedonians, knew perfectly well 
F how to form a great man. Plutarch takes notice 
of the particular care he took of the education of 
his children. He was not ſatisfied with making 
them learn their own tongue by rule, as the man- 
ner then was, but he alſo cauſed them to be 
taught Greek. He provided them with maſters 
of all kinds, of grammar, rhetorick, and lo- 
3 gick, beſides the perſons employed to inſtruct 
them in the art of war; and as often as poſſibly 
he could, he aſſiſted himſelf in all their exer- 
ciſes. When he had conquered Perſeus, he diſ- 
dained to caſt his eyes upon the immenſe riches, 
which were found in his treaſury; and only per- 
mitted his ſons, who, as the hiſtorian ſays, were 
fond of learning, to carry off the books of that 
„„ . robes 
I be cares of a father fo knowing and dili- 
gent were attended with ſucceſs. He had the 
advantage of giving Rome a ſecond Seipio 
Africanus, the conqueror of Carthage and Nu- 
mantia, who was no Jeſs famous for his won 
derful taſte of learning and all the ſciences, than 2 
for his skill in war. This great man had always | 
attending upon him, both at home and abroad, 
the hiſtorian Polybius, and Panætius the philo- 
ſopher, whom he honoured with'particular marks 
of his friendſhip. ' «© No one, <fays an hiſto- 
rian of Scipio, . could fill up the vacant hours 
© Scipio tam elegans libera- præcellentes ingenio viros do- 


lium ſtudiorum omniſque doc- mi militiæque ſecum habue- 
trinæ & auctor & admirator fu- rit. Neque enim quiſquam 
it, ut Polybium Panætiumque hoc Scipione elegantius inter- 
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® Tus firſt Objett of Inflruttion, 
ge of buſineſs to more advantage than he. Di- 


«© vided betwixt war and peace, he was con- 
« ſtantly employed in expoſing his body to dan- 
„ gers, or improving his mind by ſtudy.” There 
is reaſon to believe, tis of him that Cicero d ſays, 


he had always the works of Xenophon in his 


hands; for r 


ſo * agree wich the elder Scipio. 
Lucullus found alſo great aſſiſtance from the 
reading of good authors, and the ſtudy of hiſ- 


tory. Upon his appearance at the head of an 


army, he aftoniſhed all around him by his ſur- 


prizing capacity. He ſet out from Rome, ſays 
Cicero, without having ſeen a campagne, and 
arrived in Afia a finiſhed officer, His excellent 
genius, N by the ſtudy of the liberal ſci- 
ences, ſerved him inſtead of rience, which 
one would have thought almoſt impoſſible 

Brutus paſſed part of his nights in learning the 
art of war from the relations of the engagements 


of the moſt celebrated commanders, and tt 


the time well' ſpent which he employed in read- 


| n the hiſtorians, and eſpecially Folyban, whoſe 
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3 otio diſ- 
punxit, ue aut belli 


aut pacis lr! artibus; ſem- 


— arma ac ſtudia ver- 
aut corpus periculis, 


aut animum diſciplinis exer- 


cuit. Vell. Paterc. 15. 5 


ticum 
e Lib. 2. Toe 


= ». . 
gm ingenium Lu- 


magnumque optima- 
rum artium Ae tum 
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mine nobili ab eo percepta * 


doctrina. Ab eo laus impera- 
toria non gorge - 
batur..... Sed ibilis 
quædam ingenii — 
non deſideravit indocilem u- 
ſis di ciplinam. Itaque, cam 
totum iter & navigationem 
conſumpſiſſet partim in per- 
contando à peritis, partim re- 


bus geſtis legendis, in Aſiam 


imperator venit, cum 
eſſet Roma 
litaris rudis. Lib. 4. nn, 
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application to learning, leſſen the glory 
their 


t improve the Underſtanding, 9 
works he was found to be intent upon but a lit- 
tle before the famous battle of Pharſalia. 

. ®Tis eaſy to imagine, that the particular care, 
the Romans took to improve the minds of their 
youth in the later times of the republick, muſt 


—ͤ give an additional merit and luſtre to 


the qualifications they were poſſeſſed of 
before, by enabling them equally to excel in the 
field and at the bar, and to diſcharge with 
like ſucceſs the employment of che ſword and 
own. 

: Generals themſelves ſometimes, thro' want of 
of their 
victories, by dry, _ and lifeleſs a and 
n but ill ſupports the atchievements of 
their . How different is this from Cæſar, 

Polybius, Xenophon, and Thucydides, who by 


their lively deſcriptions carry the reader into the 


field of battle, lay before him the reaſon of the 
diſpoſition of their troops, and the choice of 
their ground; point out to him the firſt onſets 
and mp of the battle, the inconveniencies 
intervening, and the remedies applied; the incli- 

nations of the victory to this or that fide, and 


their ſeveral cauſes; and by theſe different de- 


grees lead him as it were by the made e- 


vent? 


The ſame may be ſaid of negotiations, magiſ- 
tracies, offices of civil juriſdiction, commiſſions, 
in a word, of all the employments, which ob- 
lige us either to ſpeak in publick or in pri- 


vate, to write, or give an account of our ad- 


e to manage others, gain them over, 
perſuade them. And what employment is 
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10 The firſt Objett of Inflruttion, 

Nothing is more uſual than to hear perſons, 
who have been abroad in the world, and taught 
by a long courſe of experience and ſerious reflec- 


tions, bitterly complaining of the neglect of their 


education, and their not being brought up to a 


taſte of learning, whoſe uſe and alue they begin 


too late to be acquainted with. They own that 
this defect has kept them out of great employ- 
ments,” or left them to thoſe they have 


filled, or made them ſink under their weight. 


When upon certain great occaſions, and in 


places of diftinftion, we ſee a young magiſ- 


trate, improved by learning, draw upon him- 


ſelf the applauſe: of the publick, what father 


would not rejoice to have ſuch a ſon, and what 
ſon of any tolerable underſtanding would not be 
pleaſed with ſuch fucceſs ? All then agree to ex- / 
preſs their ſenſe of the advantages of learning, 
and all perceive how capable it is of raiſing a 

man to a degree of ſuperiority above his age, 

and often above his birth too. HG 
But tho? this ſtudy was of no other wſe, than 


the acquiring an habit of labour, the making 


it leſs troubleſome, the procuring a ſteadineſs of 
mind, and conquering our averſions to applica- 
tion and a ſedentary life, or whatever elſe ſeems 
to lay a reſtraint upon us, it would ſtill be of very 
great advantage. In reality it draws us off from 
idleneſs, play, and debauchery, and uſefully fills 
up the vacant hours, which hang ſo heavy on 
many peoples hands, and renders that leiſure very 
agreeable, f which without the aſſiſtance of lite- 
rature is a kind of death, and in a manner the 
grave of a man, whilſt he 1s alive. It enables us to 


Pals a right judgment upon other men's labours, 


* Otium fine literis mors eſt, & hominis vivi ſepultura. 
Sencc. Epift. 82. ES k | 


do his being 


to improve the Underſtanding: I 


do enter into ſociety with men of underſtanding, 


to keep the beſt company, to have a ſhare in 
the diſcourſes of the moſt learned, to furniſh out 
matter for converſation, without which we muſt 


IM be ſilent, to render it more agreeable by inter- 


mixing facts with reflections, and ſewng off the 
one by the other. 
*Tis true indeed, that frequently we have no- 


thing to do either wah the Greek or Roman hi- 


ſtory, philoſophy, or mathematicks, in our 


common converſation, buſineſs, or even the pub- 


lick diſcourſes we have to make. But then, the 
s ſtudy of theſe ſciences, if well digeſted, gives a 


regular way of thinking, adds a ſolidity and ex- 


actneſs, and a grace too, which the learned do 


caſily perceive. 


But it is time to paſs to the next advantage to 
be drawn from ſtudy, and the ſecond object which 


maſters ſhould have in view in the inſtruction of 


youth; and fivis is the conduct of their manners, 


ſo as to make them honeſt men. 


44⁹8 AT CALI A ARISE IIA AA SS 44þ 


The ſecond Object of Inſtruction: 
The Care of forming the Manners. 


F there were no other views in inſtruction than 
the making a man learned; if it was confined 
ill, eloquent, and fit for buſi- 
neſs; and if, in improving the underſtanding, 
it neglected to direct the heart; it would by no 
means come up to what might reaſonably be EX- 
*Ipfa multarum artium ſci- das, eminet & excellit. Dia- 
entia — aliud agentes nos . 45 Orat. . * 


ue, ubi | 
1 pected, 


12 The ſecond Object of Inſtruction, 
pected, nor would it lead us to one of the 
principal ends, for which we came into the 
world. How little ſoever we examine the nature 
of man, his inclinations, and his end, tis eaſy 
to diſcern, that he is not made only for himſelf, 
but for ſociety. Providence has appointed him 
a ſtation; he is the member of a body, whoſe 
advantage he mult ſtrive to procure ; and as in a 
concert of muſick, he muſt qualify himſelf to 
perform his part, that the harmony may be 
perfect. i . 
But amongſt the infinite variety of occupations 


which entertain and engage mankind, the em- [ 


ployments which the ſtate is moſt concerned to ſee 
well-filled, are ſuch as require the brighteſt ta- 
lents, and the moſt advanced degrees of know- 
ledge. Other arts and profeſſions may be neg- 
lected to a certain point, and the ſtate be not re- 
markably the worſe for it. But the caſe is other · 
wiſe with employments which require wiſdom 


and conduct, as they give the movement to tile 


whole body of the ſtate, and having a greater 
ſhare of authority more directly influence the ſuc- 
ceſs of the government, and the happineſs of the 
Now it is virtue alone which enables a man to 
diſcharge the offices of the ſtate with credit. It 
is the good diſpoſitions of the heart that diſtin- 
guiſn him from the reſt ef mankind, and by con- 
ſtituting his real merit make him alſo a fit inſtru- 
ment for procuring the well-being of the ſociety. 
It is virtue which gives him the taſte of true and 
_ ſolid glory, inſpires him with love for his coun- 
try, and motives to ſerve it well, which teaches 
him to prefer always the publick good to his own 
private intereſt, to think nothing neceſſary but 
his duty, nothing valuable but uprightneſs and 
WOOL = Py 


0 form the Manners. 1 3 
equity, nothing comfortable but the teſtimony of 
his own conſcience and the approbation of good 


men, nor any thing ſhameful but what is vici- 
ous. It is virtue which makes him diſintereſted, 


and ſecures his liberty; which raiſes him above flat- 


 tery, reproach, menaces, and misfortunes z which 
prevents his giving way to injuſtice, however 
mighty and formidable it may be; and which 
habituates him in all his proceedings to have a 
view to the laſting and incorruptible judgment of 
poſterity, and never to prefer before it the faint 
glimmerings of a falſe glory, which will vaniſh 
like ſmoke at the end of his days. DD 
' Theſe then are the ends which good maſters 
propoſe in the education of youth. They ſet but 
a ſmall value upon the ſciences, unleſs they con- 
duct to virtue. They look upon an immenſe 
erudition as inconſiderable, if unattended with 
probity. It is the honeſt man they prefer to the 
E ; and by laying before their ſcholars the 
moſt beautiful paſſages of antiquity, they ſtrive 
leſs to enlarge their capacity than to make them 
virtuous, good children, good fathers, good 
friends, and good citizens. E | : 
Without this in reality of what great ſignifi- 


Z cance would their ſtudies be, which, according 


to the expreſſion of a wiſe Pagan, might ſerve 
indeed to feed their oftentation, but would prove 
incapable of correcting their faults ? h Ex ſtudio- 
rum liberalium vana oſtentatione, & nibil ſananti= 
bus literis. Would they be uſeful in removing 
their prejudices, or governing their paſſions? 
Would 8 make them more couragious, juſt, 
or liberal? i Cujus iſta errores minuent? Cujus 
cu piditates prement ? Quem fortiorem, quem juſito- 
rem, quem liberaliorem facient? 
> Senec, Epiſt. 59. Id. de brev. vitæ, cap. 14. 
| . Seneca 
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14 The ſecond Object of Inſtruction, 
Seneca borrowed this ſolid notion from Plato's 
hiloſophy, who in ſeveral parts of his writings 
hrs down this great principle, that the end of 

the education and inſtruction of youth, as of the 
government of people, is to make them better; 


and that whoever departs from this rule, how me- 


ritorious ſoever he may otherwiſe appear to be, 
in reality does not deſerve either the eſteem or 


approbation of the publick. & This judgment 


that great philoſopher gave of one of the moſt 


illuſtrious citizens of Athens, who had long go- 


verned the republick with a pr 


odigious reputa= Þ} 
tion; who had filled the town with temples, the- Þ 


atres, ſtatues, and publick buildings, beautified 


it with moſt famous monuments, and ſet it off 


with ornaments of gold ; who had drawn thither 
whatever was curious in ſculpture, painting, and 
architecture, and had fixed in his works the model 
and rule of taſte for all poſterity. But ſays Plato, 


can they 


name one ſingle man, citizen or foreigner, 


bond or free, beginning with his own children, 


whom Pericles made wiſer or better 


all his care? 


He very judiciouſly obſerves, that his conduct on 


the contrary had cauſed the Athenians to degene- 
rate from the virtues of their anceſtors, and had 
rendered them idle, effeminate, babblers, buſy-bo- 
dies, fond of extravagant expences, and admirers 


of vanity and fuperfluity. From whence he con- 


cludes, that it was wrong to 


up ſo exceedingly 


his adminiſtration, ſince he deſerved no more than 


a groom, who undertaking the care of a very 


fine 


horſe, had taught him only to ſtumble and kick, 
to be hard-mouthed, skittiſn, and vicious. 


 *Tis eaſy to apply this principle to the ſtudy 5 I 
It teaches us not MF 
to neglect them, but to draw all the advantages 


from 


of literature and the ſciences. 


E Plato in Gorgia, - 
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are ſufficiently cautious and circumfj 


70 form the Manners. - an 5 


from them that may be expected; to look upon 
them, not as our end, but as means to conduct 
us to it. | Virtue is not their immediate object, 
but they prepare us for it, and bear the fame re- 
lation to it, as the firſt rudiments of grammar 
bear to the arts and ſciences, that 1s, they are 
very uſeful inſtruments, if we know how to make 
a good ule of them. $1 

Now the uſe we ought to make of them is, by 
a proper application of the maxims, examples, 
and remarkable ſtories to be met with in the read- 
ing of authors, to inſpire young perſons with the 
love of virtue, and deteſtation of vice. 

Ever ſince the fall there is diſcernable in the heart 
of man an unhappy diſpoſition to ill, which will 


ſoon eradicate in children the few good inclinati- 
ons that are left them, unleſs parents and maſters 


be continually upon their guard to encourage and 


| ftrengthen thoſe faint but precious remains of our 


firſt innocence, and pluck up with indefatigable 
care the thorns and briars which are continually 


ſhooting up in fo bad a foil. 


This natural inclination to ill takes frequently 


a deeper root in young people from every thing 


about them. m How few parents are there, who 
of what 
they do in preſence of their children, or who are 
willing to reſtrain themſelves from all diſcourſe, 


which may inſtil falſe notions into them? Have 


they not continually the commendations of ſuch 


Quare ergo liberalibus 


ſtudiis filios erudimus? Non 
quia virtutem dare poſſunt, ſed 
quia animum ad accipiendam 
virtutem præparant. Quem- 
admodum prima illa, ut an- 
tiqui vocabant, literatura, per 


quam pueris elementa tradun- 


* 


tur, non docet liberales artes, 
ſed mox præcipiendis locum 
parat: ſic liberales artes non 
perducunt animum ad virtu- 
tem, ſed expediunt. Senec. 
Epiſt. 88. R 
mn Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia, Juvenal. 
perſons 
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a6 The ſecond Object of Inftruction, 


to diſcern them, 


perſons in their ears, as have got great eſtates, 
have large attendance, good tables, fine houſes, 
and ſumptuous 


fable, which after all was heard no farther than 


the neighbourhood of the rock they dwelt in, 


whereas this reaches to every town, and almoſt 
into every houſe. © Nothing is ſaid before chil- 
dren without effect. One word of eſteem or ad- 
miration of riches fallen from the father is enough 
to create a 


ver ed. 


P To all theſe deluding enchantments it is 


therefore neceſſary that we oppoſe a voice, which 


ſhall make itſelf heard amidſt the confuſed cries 
of dangerous opinions, and diſperſe all theſe falſe 


prejudices. Youth have need (if I may uſe the 


expreſſion) of a faithful and conſtant monitor, 


an advocate who ſhall-plead with them the cauſe 


of truth, honeſty, and right reaſon, who ſhall 
point out to them the miſtakes that prevail in 
moſt of the diſcourſes and converſations of man- 
kind, and lay before them certain rules, whereby 


furniture? and does not all this 
amount to a publick approbation, n and a voice 
far more dangerous than that of the Syrens in the 


paſſion for them in the ſon, which 
ſhall grow up with his years, and perhaps be ne- 


» Ila vox, quæ timebatur, 


erat blanda, non tamen pub- 


lica: at hæc, quæ timenda 
eſt, non ex uno ſcopulo, ſed 
ex omni terrarum parte cir- 
cumſonat. Senec. Epiſt. 31. 

© Nulla ad aures noſtras 


vox impunè perfertur. Epiſt. 


Admirationem nobis pa- 
rentes auri argentique fece- 


runt: & teneris infuſa cupi- 
ditas altiùs ſedit, crevitque 


nobiſcum. ZpiP. 1 15. 


Sit ergo aliquis cuſtos, 
& aurem ſubinde pervellat, 
abigatque rumores, & recla- 


met populis laudantibus. . 5 


Neceſſarium eſt admoneri, & 
habere aliquem advocatum 


bonæ mentis, ẽque tanto fre- 


mitu falſorum, unam deni - 
ue audire vocem quæ tan- 
tis clamoribus ambitioſis ex- 
ſurdato ſalutaria inſuſurret. 
Ep i/t, 34+ | * a Fg 
But 
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But who mult this monitor be? The maſter 
who has the care of their education? And ſhall 


he make ſet leſſons on purpoſe to inſtruct them 


upon this head ? At the very name of leſſons they 
take the alarm, keep themſelves upon their guard, 
and ſhut their ears to all he can ſay, as tho he 
were laying traps to enſnare them. 

Wie mult therefore give them maſters who can 
lye under no ſuſpicion, or diſtruſt. 4 TV heal or 
preſerve them from the contagion of the pre- 
ſent age, we muſt carry them back into other 
countries and times, and oppoſe the opinions and 
examples of the great men of antiquity, whom 


- 


the authors they have in their hands ſpeak of, to 
the falſe principles and ill examples, which car- 


ry away the greateſt part of mankind. They 
will readily give ear to lectures, that are made 
by a Camillus, a Scipio, Or a Cyrus 5 and ſuch 


inſtructions, concealed and in a manner diſguiſed 


under the name of ſtories, ſhall make a d 


impreſſion upon them, as they ſeem leſs deſigned, 
 andthrown before them by pure chance. 


The tafte of real glory and real greatneſs, is 


more and more loſt amongſt us every day. 


r New-raiſed families, intoxicated with their ſud- 
den increaſe of fortune, and whoſe' extravagant 
expences are inſufficient to exhauſt: the immenſe 
treaſures they have heaped up, lead us to look 
upon nothing as truly great and valuable but 
wealth, and that in abundance ; ſo that not only 
poverty, but a moderate income, is conſidered 
as an inſupportable ſhame, and all merit and ho- 
4 $i velis vitiis exui, longs * Homines novi..., omni. 
à vitiorum exemplis receden- bus modis pecuniam trahunt, 
dum eſt... Ad meliores tranſi. vexant: tamen ſumma lubi. 
Catonibus vive, cum dine divitias ſuas vincere ne. 


Lali, &. Sence. Epif, 104. queunt. Salut, Catil. cap. 20. 
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The ſecond Object of Infiru#ion, : 
nour are made to conſiſt. in the magnificence pf 


buildings, furniture, equipage and tables. 
Ho different from this bad taſte: are the in- 
ſtances we meet with in antient hiſtory? We there 
ſee dictators and conſuls R from the plough. 
How low in ap ſ Yet thoſe hands 
grown hard by labourin ng: in n the field, ſupported 
the ſtate, and aved the un esch. 
e Far from taking pains to grow rich, they re- 
fuſed. the gold that was offered them, and found 
it more agreeable to command over thoſe who 
had it, than to poſſeſs it themſelves. Many of 
their greateſt men, as Ariſtides among the Greeks, . 
who had the management of the publick trea- 
ſures of Greece for ſeveral years; Valerius Pub- 
licola, Menenius Agrippa, and many others a- 
mong the Romans, did not leave wherewithal to 
bury them when they died; in ſuch honour was 
poverty among them, and ſo deſpiſed were 
riches. We _ a venerable old man, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeveral triumphs, feeding in a chim- 
- ney-corner upon the gar en-ſtuff his” own hands 
had planted and gathered. They had no great 
skill in ſetting out entertainments, but in return 
| wn knew how to conquer their enemies in war, 
to govern their citizens in peace. * Magni- 


Sed illæ ruſtico opere at- nat illas ipſas radices, quas 
tritz manus ſalutem publicam in trium- 


ſtabilierunt. Val. Max. lib. 4. 
* 4. 

t Curio ad focum ſedenti 
magnum auri ndus Samni- 
tes cum —— iati 
ab eo ſunt. Non enim au- 

rum habere, m fibi 
videri dixit, fed iis qui habe- 
rent aurum imperare. Cic. 
de ſenect. n. 55. 

Fabricius ad focum cœ- 


Agro 
phalis ſenex vulſit. Senec. de 
Provid. cap. 3. 
Parum ſcitè convivium 


exorno. . At illa multo op- 


tuma reipublicæ doctus ſum, 
hoſtes 22 &c. Sofia, Ju- 


„ 


85. 
* In ſuppliciis deorum 


ficent 


* 
2 
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ficent in their publick buildings, and declared 


enemies of luxury in private perſons, they con- 
tented themſelves wich moderate houſes, which 


they adorned with the ſpoils of their enemies, 
and not of their countrymen 

Auguſtus, who had raiſed the Roman Empire 
to an higher pitch of grandeur than ever it had ar- 


rived at before, and who, upon ſight of the pom- 


pous buildings he made inRome, could vain-glo- 


riouſly but truly boaſt, that he ſhould have a city 


all marble, which he had found all brick : This 
Auguſtus, during a long reign of more than forty 
years, departed not one tittle from the antient 
ſimplicity of his anceſtors. 2 His palaces, whe- 
ther. in town or country, were exceeding; plain; 


and his conſtant furniture was ſuch, as the luxury 
of private perſons would ſoon after have been a- 


ſhamed of. He lay always in the ſame apart- 
ment, without changing it as others did accord- 


ing to the ſeaſons ; and his cloaths were ſeldom 


any other, than ſuch as the empreſs Livia, or 


his ſiſter Octavia, had ſpun for him. 


Paſſages of this nature make an impreſſion up- 


on you = Lap people, and indeed upon every one be- 
oy 


ſide. lead us to the reflections which Se- 
neca ſays he made upon ſeeing very ordinary 


baths in the country-houſe of Scipio Africanus, 
Whereas in his time they had carried the magni- 


ficence of them to an almoſt incredible exceſs. 
'Tis a great pleaſure, * ſays he, to me to com- 
2. = ; Dare 


en shit nes; ut Le ejus & ſupellec- 


jure fit gloriatus, marmoream tilis parcimonia apparet eti- 
ſe relinquere, quam lateritiam am nunc, reſiduis lectis atque 


accepiſſet. Sueton. in Ag. menſis, quorum pleraque vix 
cap. 28. privatz elegantiæ fint. 5. 


* Habitabat ædibus cap. 
laxitate, neque cultu — 9 Are ae vols 87 5 


| ©uis, 15 cap. 72. 


20 2 he ſecond Ohjeat of Infiruion, 


pare Scipio's manners with ours. That 

man, the terror of Carthage, and honour of 
Rome, after manuring his field with his own 
hands, could waſh himſelf in an obſcure cor- 
ner, lye under a ſmall roof, and be content to 
have his rooms floored with a ſorry pavement. 
But who now could be ſatisfied to live as he did? 
There is no man but looks upon himſelf as poor 
and ſordid, if his riches and magnificence do 
not extend themſelves even to his baths. —_ 

' b How glorious is it, ſays he at another time, 
to ſee a man who had paſſed thro? the command 
of armies, the government of provinces, the ho- 
hours of a triumph, and the moſt honourable of- 
fice of magiſtracy in Rome; and what is ſtill 
greater, to ſee Cato upon a ſingle horſe, with- 
out any other attendance, and his baggage be- 
hind him? Can any lecture in philoſophy be 
more uſeful than ſuch reflections? 

How weighty are thoſe admirable words of 
the ſame Scipio we have been ſpeaking of, when 
he tells Maſſiniſſa, that continence is the virtue 
he moſt valued himſelf upon, and that young 
men have leſs to fear from an army of enemies, 
than from the pleaſures which ſurround them on 
all ſides ; and that whoever was able to lay a re- 


It contemplantem mores Sci- 
pionis ac noſtros. In hoc an- 


gulo ille Carthaginis horror, 


cui Roma debet quod tantum 
ſemel capta eſt, abluebat cor- 
pus laboribus ruſticis ſeſſum: 
exercebat enim opere ſe, ter- 
ramque, (ut mos fuit priſcis) 
ipſe ſubigebat. Sub hoc ille 
tecto tam ſordido ſtetit: hoc 


illum tam vile pavimentum 


ſuſtinuit. At nunc quis eſt, 
ro ic lavari fuſtineat ? Tau- 


per ſibi videtur ac ſordidus, 


niſi parietes magnis & pre- 


tioſis orbibus refulſerint. Sen. 
Epi 4% 86. | 
O quantum erat ſeculi 
decus, imperatorem trium- 
phalem, cenſorium, & (quod 
ſuper omnia hæc eſt) Cato- 
nem, uno caballo eſſe conten- 
tum, & ne toto quidem 
Partem enim ſarcinæ, ab u- 


troque latere dependentes, oc- 


cu t. Sen. Epiſt. 87. 
Ops os; 3 
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ftraint upon his inclinations, and ſubject them to 
reaſon, had gained a more glorious victory, 
than they had lately obtained over Syphax. 


Non eft, non (mihi crede) tantum ab hoſtibus ar- 


matis etati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab circum- 
fufis undique voluptatibus. Qui eas ſua temperan- 
tia frenavit ac domuit, ne multo majus decus ma- 
joremque victoriam ſibi peperit, quam nos Syphace 
viclo habemus e. | "25 

He had a right to talk thus after the exam- 
ple of wiſdom he had given ſome years before, 
with reference to a young and beautiful Princeſs, 
who was brought him among the priſoners of 
war. Upon information that ſhe was promiſed 
in marriage to a young nobleman of the coun- 
try, he cauſed her to be guarded with as much 
care and caution, as tho' ſhe were in her mo- 
ther's houſe. And as ſoon as her lover was come 
up, he gave her back into his hands, with a 
diſcourſe full of that greatneſs and noble Ro- 
man ſpirit, which 1s now ſcarce any where to 
be met with but in books; and to compleat the 
glorious action, he added to the Princeſs's por- 
tion the ranſom which her father and mother 
had brought to redeem their daughter. This 
inſtance is the more extraordinary, as Scipio 
was then young, under no matrimonial tye, and 
fluſhed with conqueſt, And this piece of 
generoſity gained him the inclinations of all 
Spain; © they looked upon him as a Deity come 
down from heaven in human ſhape.z and thus 


© Tit. Liv. lib. 30. n. 14. Veniſſe diis ſimillimum 
Eximiæ forme virgi- juvenem, vincentem omnia, 
nem... accerſitis parentibus cum armis, tum — 

& ſponſo inviolatam tradidit, ac beneſiciis. 77t. Liv. lib. 26. 
& juvenis, & ccelebs, & vic- n. 50. os 


tor. Val. Max, lib. 4. cap. 3. _ 


thage and Numantia. 
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22 The ſecond Object of Inſtruction, 

he eaſily made himſelf maſter over them, and 
more by his kindneſs and generofity, than the 
force of his arms. Struck with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment, they cauſed this action to be en- 
graved upon a f ſilver buckler, and preſented 


it to Scipio; a preſent. far more valuable and 


glorious, than all treaſures and triumphs whatſo- 
ever. wy ER. 1585 
By inſtances like theſe young people are taught 


to have a ſenſe of what is excellent, to have a 
taſte for virtue, and to place their eſteem and 
admiration only upon real merit; they learn 


hence to paſs a right judgment upon mankind, 
not from what they outwardly appear to be, but 


from what they really are; to overcome popu- 


lar prejudices, and not be led away by the empty 
ſhew of glictering actions, which often have no 
real greatneſs or ſolidity at the bottom. | 
They learn hence to prefer acts of bounty 
and liberality to ſuch as more frequently carry 
away the eyes and admiration of mankind, 


And thus they will no leſs eſteem the ſecond 


Scipio Africanus for giving up all his eſtate to 


his elder brother, upon being adopted into a 


wealthy family, than for his conqueſt of Car- 


0 


They may here find it inſinuated, that a ſer- 


vice generouſly paid to a friend in diſtreſs has 


the advantage of the moſt glorious victories. 


*Tis the beautiful refle&tion of Cicero in one of 
his orations, The paſlage is extremely eloquent, 


F M. Maſſieux, in his diſ- of his baggage. It lay in 
_—_— upon votive buck- the river till 

„takes notice that Scipio when it was drawn out by 
upon his return to Rome car- ſome fiſhermen. It is now 


ried his buckler along with in the King of France's ca- 


him, and that in paſſing the binet. 
| Rhone it was loſt with part * 


—— — 


the year 1656. 


+4 
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and deſerves to have the whole art of it diſco- 
vered, and all its beauties pointed out to the 
young readers; but they ſhould certainly be 


I taught to dwell upon the excellent principle that 


cloſes it. 4 Cicero lays open on the one ſide the 
military virtues of Czfar, which he diſplays in 


their fulleſt light, by repreſenting him not only 


as ſuperior to his enemies, but as- conqueror 
of the ſeaſons; on the other he deſcribes the 


- generous protection he granted to an old friend, 
-who was fallen into diſgrace, and reduced to 


want thro? an unforeſeen misfortune ; and upon 
weighing theſe different qualities in the balance 
of truth, he pronounces in favour of the latter, 


FCC 


— on yjed bobazs 
465 77 C's © 


_ 5. Multus equidem C. Cz- 


faris virtutes magnas incredi- 
bileſque cognovi. Sed ſunt 


cæteræ majoribus quaſi thea- 
tris propoſitæ, & pene popu- 
lares: caſtris locum capere, 


exercitum inſtruere, expug- 


nare urbes, aciem hoſtium 


Lanny. des hanc vim frigo- 
* 


rum, hyememque, quam nos 


vix hujus urbis tectis ſuſtine. 


mus, excipere; his ipſis die- 


bus hoſtem perſequi, tum, cum 
etiam feræ latibulis ſe tegant, 
atque omnia bella jure genti 


um conquieſcant: ſunt ea 


2 magna, quis negat ? 
d magnis excitata ſunt 
præmiis ad memoriam ho- 


minum ſempiternam. Quo 


minus admirandum eſt eum 
facere illa, qui immortalita- 


tem concupiverit. Hæc mi- 


ra laus eſt, quæ non poetarum 


carminibus, non annalium 
monumentis celebratur, ſed 


tur: Equitem Romanum, ve- 
terum amicum ſuum, ſtudi- 
oſum, amantem, obſervan- 
tem ſui, non libidine, non tur- 
pibus impenfis cupiditatum 
atque jacturis, ſed experien- 
tia patrimonii amplificandi, 
labentem excepit, corruere 
non ſivit, fulſit & ſuſtinuit 
re, fortuna, fide, hodieque 
ſuſtinet ; nec amicum pru- 
dentem corruere patitur ; nec 
illius animi aciem perſtringit 
ſplendor ſui nominis, nec 
mentis quaſi luminibus officit 
altitudo fortune & gloriz. 
Sint ſane illa magna, quæ 
revera magna ſunt. De ju- 
dicio animi mei, ut volet, 
quiſque ſentiat. Ego enim 
hanc in tantis opibus, tanta 
fortuna, liberalitatem in ſuos, 


memoriam amicitiæ, reliquis 


omnibus virtutibus antepono. 


Pro Rabir. Poſt. n. 42, 43, 


4 
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5e This, fays he, was an action truly great, and 

„ worthy our admiration. Let people paſs what 

.* cenſure they pleaſe, upon my judgment, 

„ in my opinion, Cæſar's regard for the miſ- 

4 fortunes of an old friend, when raiſed to fo 

« high a ſtation, and poſſeſſed of fo large a 

6 fortune, , ought to be preferred to all Wer 

, virtues.” 

I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with a Paſſige 

in hiſtory very proper to inſtruct young gentle- 

men. Eurypiades the Lacedæmonian, gene- 

raliſſimo of the Greek allies on board the fleet, 
which was ſent againſt the Perſians, not 

that Themiſtocles, the chief of the Athenians, 
who was but a youth, ſhould ſo ſtifly oppoſe his 
opinion, lifted up his cane in a paſſion, and threat- 
ened to ſtrike him, What would our young 
officers have done upon ſuch an occaſion ? The- 

miſtocles, without any concern, ſtrike and wel- 
come, ſays he, if you will but hear me. Hater 
nv, axvoov I, Eurypiades ſurprized at his cool. 
neſs did indeed hear him, and following the ad- 
vice of the young Athenian, gave battle in the 
Streights of Salamis, and obtained that famous 
victory, which ſaved Greece, and acquired The- 
miſtoc les immortal glory. 

An underſtanding maſter knows how to make 
an advantage of ſuch an occaſion, and will not 
fail to obſerve to his ſcholars, that neither amongſt 
Greeks or Romans, thoſe conquerors of ſo many 
nations, and who certainly were very good judges 

of a point of honour, and thoroughly underſtood 
wherein true glory conſiſted, was there ſo much 
as one fingle inſtance of a private duel in the 
courſe of ſo many ages. Thus barbarous cuſtom 
of cutting one another's throats, and expiating a 
8 deareſt 
of Fr nds, 


nir. 


a... 


es ce 


J SE friends this barbarous cuſtom, I ſay, which 


now-a-days.is called nobleneſs and greatneſs of 
Gul, was unknown to thoſe famous con 
„They reſerved, fays Salluſt, their hatred and 
« reſentment for their enemies, and contended 


2 only for glory and virtue with their own 
Z <. countrymen.” 7urgia, diſcordias, fi multates cum 


boſtibus exercebant : cives cum civibus de virtute 


4 b 
y obſerved, that nothing is more 
* hy in pire ſentiments of virtue, and to divert 


from vice, than the converſation of men of 


worth, as it makes an impreſſion by d 

and finks deep into the heart. The ſeeing and 
hearing them often will ſerve inſtead of precepts, 
and their very preſence, tho they ſay nothing, 
ſhall ſpeak and inſtruct. And this advantage is 
chiefly to be drawn from the reading of authors. 
1 kind of relation betwixt us and the 
greateſt men of antiquity. We converſe with 
them; we travel with them; we live with them; 
we hear them diſcourſe, and are - witneſſes of 
their actions; we enter inſenſibly into their prin- 


ciples and opinions; and we derive from them 


that noble greatneſs of ſoul, that diſintereſted- 

neſs, that hatred of in juſtice, and that love for 
the publick good, — make ſo bright a fi- 
gure in every part of their lives. 

When I talk thus, it is not that I chink mo- 
ral reflections ſhould be largely inſiſted on. If 


® Nulla res magis animis obtinet frequenter audiri, aſ- 
honeſta induit, Abies & pici ſrequenter. Occurſus me- 
in pravum inclinabiles revo- herculè ipſe ſapientum juvat ; 
cat ad rectum, quàm bono- & eſt aliquid quod ex magno 


mum virorum converſatio. viro vel tacente proficias. 


Paulatim enim deſcendit in Sen. Epift. 94: 
peviera; & vim proxeptorum 


26 


ve would make an impreſſion, our 


The 1 Object of Tnftrufion, 


2 


precepts 


- ſhould be ſhort and lively, and pointed as a 


. needle. Tis the ſureſt way to 


trance into the mind, 


multis opus eſt, ſed efficaribus. 
Seneca; and he adds a 


ſed & berent, ſays 


compariſon to the ſubject, 
'theſe reflections, ſays he, as with ſeed, 


Facilius intram, 


i *Tis with 
— 


is mall f in itſelf, but if caſt into a well- 
pared ſoil, unfolds by degrees, till at 1 
inſenſibly grows to a prodigious increaſe. Thus 
the precepts we ſpeak of are oft but a word, 


er u Hort reflection, but this word and reflec” 
tion, which in a moment ſhall ſeem loſt and 


Sone, will produce their effect in due time. 


We muſt not therefore e 
effect, and much leſs a general one. # 


an immediate 


ſuffices if a ſmall number profit by it, and the 


republick will be much the better for it. 


Cicero's reflection upon 
Juſt before obſerved, that the 


Kk Tis 


a like occaſion, having 
education of 


youth was the beſt ſervice that could be done 
1 Seminis modo ſpargenda - Sen. Epift. 38. 


ſunt : quod quamvis fit exi- 


guum, cum occupavit idone- 


um locum, vires ſuas expli- 


Cat, & ex minimo in maxi- 
mos auctus ur. I- 
dem N Non latè 
. patet, icias: in opere 
Sec Pata ſunt, quæ di- 
cuntur; ſed ſi ia Ai 
bene exceperit, convaleſcunt 
& — Eadem eſt, in- 

m conditio, 


3 Multum ef- 


unt, etſi anguſta ſunt: 'tan- 
— ut dixi, idonea mens 


rapiat illa, & in ſe trahat. 


ine reipublice 


afferre majus meliuſve poſſu- 
mus, quam ſi docemus atque 
erudimus juventutem, 


præſertim moribus atque tem- 
poribus, quibus ita prola apſa 


eſt, ut omnium opibus re- 
frænando atque coercenda ſit. 
Nec vero id effici poſſe con- 


fido, quod ne poſtulandum 


uidem eſt, ut omnes adole- 
ſe ad ſtudia conver- 
tant. Pauci utinam — 


rum tamen in blica 
patere poterit inlafria. Cic. 


r 
to 


* 


give them en- 
and fix them there. Non 


. 
3 
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to the ſtate, eſpecially at a time of ſuch bound - 

leſs licentiouſneſs, that all poſſible meaſures ſhould 
be taken to reſtrain it. 


N e OY RK Oy —— hen Ra 
The third Object of Inſtruction. 
' The Study of Religion. | 


HAT we have lately obſerved of the 
care which maſters ought to take in lay- 
ing before their ſcholars the principles and ex- 
amples of virtue to be found in authors, reaches 
no farther than the training up of youth to ho- 
neſty and probity, to the making them good 
citizens, and good magiſtrates. *Tis indeed a 
great deal, and whoever is ſo happy as to ſuc- 
ceed in it, does a conſiderable ſervice to the 
publick, But were he to ſtop here, he would 
have cauſe to fear the reproach we read in the 
_ goſpel, | What do ye more than others * Do not 
even the beatbens ſo ? | 5 | 
The heathens indeed have carried this matter 
to ſuch a degree of nicety, as might make us 
aſhamed, I ſhall here mention a few paſſages 
of Quintilian, one of the maſters of paganiſm, 
and at the ſame time à perſon of great abilities, 
and great probity. | | 
In the excellent treatiſe of rhetorick he has 
left us, * he lays it down as a rule in forming a 
perfect orator, that none but a good man can 


- ToMat.v: 47. que non dicendi modo exi- 
_  ® Oratorem inſtituimus il- miam in eo facultatem, ſed 
lum perſectum, qui eſſe niſi omnes animi virtutis exigi- 
Vir bones non poteſt; ideo- mus. Qs. in Prem. 145 
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286 The third Objeft of Infiruftim, 


be os and conſequently he looks upon it as 2 
neceſſary qualification, that he ſhould not only 


be able to ſpeak well, but withal be poſſeſſed 


1 of all the moral virtues. 


The precautions he takes for the education of 


a perſon deſigned for ſo noble an employment 


are aſtoniſhing. n He extends his care to the 


cradle, and well knowing how deep the firſt 


impreſſions generally are, eſpecially towards ill. 


he requires-'that in the choice of all around 


him, nurſes, ſervants, and children of the ſame 
age, a d at regard ſhould be paid t to pg 


morals.” 
„ He looks upon therblind indolence: * pa- 


rents towards their children, and their neglect to 


preſerve in them the valuable treaſure of mo- 


deſty, as the original of all diſorders; v and in- 


veighs ſeverely againſt that indulgent education, 
which is called indeed kind and tender, but 


ſerves only to enervate at once both the body 


and mind. 4 He particularly recommends the 

ing all ill diſcourſe and bad examples at 
a diſtance, leſt children ſhould be infected with 
them, before they are ſenſible of their danger, 


| err 
— | 


| Em quidem in his „ Utinam liberorum noc 


haud dubie prior ratio eſt... trorum mores non i 


Natura tenaciſſimi ſumus eo - remus !-- Mollis illa educa- 


rum, quz rudibus annis per- tio, quam indulgentiam vo- 
cipimus. . Et hæc ipſa ma- camus, nervos omnes & men- 


gis pertinaciter hærent, quæ tis & corporis frangit. bid. 


deteriora ſunt, Lib. 1. c. 7. 4 Omne rn Wares ob- 
0 Cxcaac ſopita parentum ſccenis canticis pi h 


ſocordia. . Negligentia for- denda ſpectantur. Arft ex 
mandi cuſtodiendique | in #- conſuetudo, deinde natura. 


tate prima doris. Bid. Diſcunt hzc miſeri, ante- 
. ky uam ſciant vitia eſſe. Bic. 


He 


r a 1 * 1 1 „ 
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fo „ Way Religion. hs 29 
_ » He adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt ſal- 
lies of the paſſions, and to make every thing 
ſubſervient to the inſtilling of morality; that the 


a 
N 
copies ſet them by their writing-maſters ſhould —=_ 1 
contain ſome uſeful ſentences or maxims for the |; 
| 
| 
| 


conduct of life; and that they ſhould alſo be 
taught the ſayings of —— men By — of di- 
verſion. 
But in the choice of: 4 preceptor or a tutor he 1 
is extremely rigid. The moſt virtuous man is | _ 
ſcarce” enough for him, and the moſt exact diſ- || 
_ cipline too little. Et præceptorem eligere ſanc- . |} 
405 imum _ (cujus rei Ppræcipua prudentibus I 
cara eft) & 15 plinam que maxime ſevera fuerit, | 
licet. And e reaſon he gives for'it is admi- | TH 
Table. It is, ſays he, that the wiſdom of the if 
maſter may preſerve heir innocence in their | | 
tender years, and when afterwards they ſhall ii 
become leſs eaſy to be governed, his gravity +; 
by commanding their reſpect may retain them | y 
in their duty. Ut & teneriores annos ab inju- — 
ria ſanctitas docentis cuſtodiat, S eee a * 
centia gravitas deterreat. © 1 
. i 
ſages in Quintilian, is where he handles the fa- J 
mous queſtion, which is moſt profitable, a pri- } 
vate or a publick education. He determines in _ .* 
favour of the latter, and gives ſeveral reaſons 
for it, which appear to be very convincing. 


x Fd ne quid cupide, tur hæc memoria in ſenectu- 
ne quid improbe, ne quid tem, & impreſſa animo radi, 
impotenter faciat monendus uſque ad mores proficiet. . . . 
eſt puer. Lib. 1. cap. 4. EtiamdiQaclarorum virorum 

Ii quoque verſus, qui ad ediſcere inter luſum licet. | 
imitationem ſeribendi pro % 5 
nentur, non otioſas velimf "£40. 1 can 4 | | 
tentias habeant, ſed honeſum Lib. 2. cap. 2. 
=p — Proſequi- 


We third Object of Inſtruction, 


5 30 
| But he declares from the beginning, that if 


lick ſchools were at all prejudicial to mo- 
Ph how uſeful ſoever they might be for in- 
2 in the ſciences, x could be no diſ- 


pure, but vireue was infinitely Ferne to elo- 
When he comes to ſpeak 


of reading, w he 
- fays it ſhould 8 managed 8 e d 
leſt e in an age, that is ible 
i | ay 0s lg ſhould learn not caly wh : 
but vicious and diſhoneſt, * With 
this view he abſolutely forbids the rea = 
any thing lewd or Dae he allows 
medies only at a time when the morals are f 
cure; and recommends the choice not of au- 
thors alone, bur of aſſages to be picked out 
of their works. For my part, ſays he, I 
C . 8 
I would not explain.“ Horatium in quibufdane : 


nolim interpretari. | 
_ Beſides the a6d immples of virtue 
which- will furniſh, he thinks it expe- 


dient, that the 2 ſhould every day art- 
fully introduce his explications, ſome max- 
im, or principle, that may be of uſe in the 
conduct of life; plurimus & de boneſto ac bono 


1 
e's moribus autem no- 
cere conſtaret, potior mihi ra- 
tio vivendi honeſtè, quàm vel 


eee 


Cætera admonitione mag- 


na egent; imprimis, ut te- 


neræ mentes, tracturæque al- 


tius quicquid rudibus & om- 


nium ignaris inſederit, non 


3 


modo quz diſerta, Gl nt 


| 

| 

| 

| ( 

fit ſermo; 7 as what is delivered by the maſter's f | 
N 

( 


magis quæ honeſta ſunt, diſ- 1 


cant. Lib. 1. cap 
1 Amoveantur, 4 fler po- 
teſt fi minus, certe ad fir- 


mius ætatis robur reſerven- 
tur. . .. cum mores in tuto fue- 


rint. ... In his non auctores 
modo, ſed etiam partes cue 
ris elegeris. Did. 

L Licet enim ſatis exem- 


tongue, 


to fludy Religiunn. «iT 31 


tongue, hom good ſcholars never; fail both 
to love and reverence, makes a — greater 


impreſſion than what is barely read. Guinti- 
lian explains himſelf thus in his directions how 


to correct compoſitions, but the 3 holds E 


ſtill ſtronger with. reſpect to morals. 
No can this point be carried to a greater. 


5 of exactneſs? or does it eng poſſible 
for chriſtian maſters to go beyond it > all 


of them. proceed: ſo far? And yet tis certain, 


if their — yh if their ker pen in this 
matter, does not exceed that of the heathen, 


n 


» 


Thus after they have laboured to inſtil, prin- 


ciples | of honeſty and probity into youth, there 


is ſomething ſtill more eſſential and important 


left behind, which is to make them Chriſtians. 
The firſt qualities are valuable in themſelves, 
but piety 1s in a manner the ſoul of them, and 


infinitely raiſes their worth. And tho' this af- 


terwards through the violence of paſſions ſhould 


chance to be neglected, tis an advantage to have 


the aa virtues remain; and it would be very 
happy, if perſons in place and appointed to * 
over others, would always keep up. to a Roman 


robity. For which reaſon we cannot be too 


ent in planting this good ſeed in the minds 


of young perſons, and preſſing theſe Principles 


upon them. 
bond be chr. thing wp win; at 
by all pains, and the end of all our inſtruc- 


tions. Tho' it be not conſtantly in our mouths, 


plorum ad imitandum ex toris, quem diſcipuli, ſi mo- 
ione ſuppeditet, tamen vi- do recte ſunt inſtituti, & a - 
voa illa, ut dicitur, vox alit, mant, & verentur. Lb. 2. 
r e 3 N 1 

"Fl 


ze The third Object of Tnfruttion, 
it ſhould be always in our minds, and never 


out of ſight. Whoever takes but a flight view 
of the old ſtatutes of the univerſity, with re- 


ſpect to maſters and ſcholars; of the different 
Prayers and ſolemnities reſcribed for imploring 
the divine aſſiſtance; of the publick proceſſions 


appointed for every ſeaſon of the year; of the 
days fixed for the i ion of their publick 


| ſtudies, that they may have time allowed more 


duly to prepare for the celebration of the great 
feaſts, and the receiving the ſacraments; may 
eaſily diſcern that the intention of their 


mother is to conſecrate and ſanctify the ſtudies 
of youth by religion, and that ſne would not 
carry them ſo long in her boſom, but with a 
view to regenerate them to Jeſus Chriſt, Fi- 


lioli mei, quos iterum parturio, donec Jormetur 
Cbriſtus in vobis. 


„nn de dete the” Ms ordered tat 
i every - claſs, beſides their other exerciſes of 


piety, the ſcholars ſhould daily repeat . certain 
ſentences taken from the holy ſcripture, and 
eſpecially from the New Teſtament, that their 
other ſtudies might be in a manner ſeaſoned by 
this divine falt. Quibus ſi addatur quotidians 


 ſeripture ſacræ quantulacunque' mentio, hoc velut 


divino ſale reliqua puerorum ſtudia condientur. 
She conſents, - they ſhould derive a beauty and 
elegancy of thought ought and expreſſion; from Pagan 
writers, thoſe * — veſſels they have a 8 
to borrow of t tians. But ſhe fears 

the wine 43 ould be given to young 
perſons to drink out of ſuch empo 3 


according to St. Auguſtine's complaint, 


the voice of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſole maſter of 


mankind, was to make irſelf heard amidſt the 


many expreſſions of the heathen authors, that | 


are 


mp 
£ PORT HAR ws ms 1, 2's 


d ſtudy Religimm. 33 
are continually uſed in the ſehools. \Petafelts 


= rſons upon their going abroad into the 
Ear — ate allurements of pleaſure, the 
falſe principles of a corrupted age, and the con- 
tagion of ill example. Scilicet ætas illa ſimplex, 
docilis, innocens, plena candoris | & modgęſtiæ, nec- 
dum imbuta pravis artibus, accipiendo-Chriſti evau- 
 gelio-maxime 1donea eſt. Sed, prob; dolor | brevi 
lam morum caſtitatem inficiet bumanarum opinio- 
num labes, ſeculi contagio, conſuetudiniſque impe- 
rioſa lex : brevi omnia trabeus ad ſe blandis cupi- 
ditatum lenociniis voluptas tenerum puerilis inno- 
centiæ florem ſubwertet, niſi contra dulce illud ve- 
nenum adoleſcentium mentes ſeveris Chriſti præceptis 
 tanquam celeſti antidoto muniantur. 
Ihe parliament, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee 
that the ſtatutes of the univerſity be well obſerved, 
in a general injunction given to one of the col- 
leges, injoins the principal to take care, 2 that 
the ſcholars paſs no day without getting by beart 
| ſome ſmall portion of the holy ſeripture, according 
lo the direction of the ſtatutes, belonging to the fa- 
culty of arts. CC 
2 Anet eſ the 27thiofJune;' 170% 5: 
* D June, 1703, The 
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34. Ther third Obie of Infrudtn, 3 


The ſhort reflections the profeſſor makes up 
nite e y are to learn, — to 
inſtruction which is regularly — in each claſs 
upon every Saturday, are ſufficient to give young 

Perſons a reaſonable tincture of the doctrines. of 
Chriſtianity. And if they will not learn it at 
chat age, when can it be expected from them? 
For uſually the time that follows is ſpent in a 
vain amuſement in trifles and — or elſe 
= loyed: i in buſineſs.” 

The princi drawn from the reading, of | 
. — vill e of uſe, as an * ingenious; writer 
of the preſent age has well obſerved, to correct 
_ abundance” of things which occur in — works 
of E/ authors, ec and have been inſerted 
4. the ſpirit of the devil with a view 

4 to deceive mankind by a falſe entertainment, 

* which renders vice agreeable to us, from its 

l _ << being repreſented with a turn of wit.“ 

By this light we may be able to diſcover in 

- the heathen writings both thoſe valuable ſparks 
of truth which diffuſe a brightneſs around them 
in relation to the being of a God, and the wor- 
ſhip that is due to him, and the groſs errors 
which fuperſtition has blended with them. For 
nothing but divine revelation can ſerve us for a 
guide to conduct us fafely thro? ſuch a mixture of 


ght and darkfiefs. And without it what have 


the people moſt eſteemed for their underſtand- | 
and knowledge been, but a blind and ſenſe- * 
"iy generation, a fooliſh people, without wiſ- 


+ dom? *Tis the idea the ſcripture gives us of 
them in ſeveral places. The Greeks and Ro- 
5 * ＋ were civilized nations, polite, and abound- 


with perſons well-ſkilled in arts and ſciences. 


3 They their orators, philoſophers, and ſtateſ- 


M. Nicole. 
2 


men; 


R 


1 


70 bc N 8 i 35 


| / 


men; and ſeveral among them were lawgivers, 


1 of laws, and miniſters of juſtice. 


And yet amongſt ſo many perſons, who ſeemed 
to have underſtanding in the eyes of men, God 
_ could diſcover none — fools and children. Do- 
minus de cælo proſpexit ſuper filios hominum, ut 
. Videat fi eſt intelligens. . . Non eft uſque ad unum. 
Aſk the ſages of theſe nations what it is 
they adore ; what it is they hope for from the 
worſhip 9 pay to their deities; what they 


: p are themſelves, or hat they hereafter ſhall be; 
what is the ſource and rule of duties ; what the 


origin of the magiſtrate's authority; and what 
the end of — Ag You will be ſurprized to 
ſee what very infants they are with reference to 
N rtant queſtions, differing little from 

NY ants, who live in common-wealths, 


£ = obſerve certain laws, without Knowing what 
it is they do. 


They have diſcovered indeed ſome faint glim- 
of the conſequences of original ſin, but 


without being able to point out the ſpring and 


principle of it. The miſeries of a man coming into 


the world cannot poſſibly be deſcribed in more 


lively colours, than Pliny has done it in the beauti- 
ful preface to his ſeventh book. He es 
the proud animal, deſtined (as he fays 


command over the univerſe, as bereave of 


. all power to help himſelf, covered over 
with tears, and full of grief, lying in a cra- 
dle bound hand and foot, the unhappy ſcorn 
of nature, who ſeems to have uſed Fe 

| 2 rather than a parent, entering upon 


im AS A 


orrowful life of puniſhment, without any o- 


ther offence, than that of being born. Facet 


manibus pedibuſque devinctus, flens, animal cæte- 


2 imperaturum „& 4 ſupplicics vitam auſpicatur, 


2 u nam 
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36 The third Object of Inflruftion, 
unam tantum ob culpam, quia natum ef, All 
- the concluſion Pliny draws from this condition 


pberbiam ſe genitos ! 


r 1 COONEY 
— ——— — 


# 


is, that tis aſtoniſhing man ſhould be proud, 


| who took his riſe from ſo low a beginning. 


Heu dementiam ab its initiis exiſtimantium ad fu- 


* 


Cicero in a book we have loſt, except ſome 


bew valuable fragments preſerved by St. Augul- 
tine, had before Pliny drawn a reſembling de- 


ſcription of the ſtate of man, except that he 


chere adds certain particulars which more directly 


expreſs the conſequences of original fin, as point- 
ing out the natural corruption of the ſoul, and 
the baſe and ſervile ſubjection of mankind to 
all forts of paſſions, and their unhappy inclina- 
tion to irregularity and vice; and yet ſo as that 
fome few rays of light and unextinguiſhed ſparks 
of reaſon may ſtill be diſcerned in them. b In libro 
tertio de republica Tullius hominem dicit, non ut a 


. matre, ſed ut a novercd naturd editum in vitam, cor- 
pere nudo, fragili, & inſirmo; animo autem anxio 


ad moleſtias, bumili ad timores, molli ad labores, 


Frono ad libidines; in quo tamen ineſſet tanquam 


obrutus quidem divinus ignis ingenii & mentis. 
Xenophon in his e Cyropædia ſpeaks of a 

young nobleman of Media, who having yielded 

to a temptation he had no diſtruſt of, ſo confi- 


dent was he of his own ftrength, confeſſes his 


weakneſs to Cyrus, and tells him he found he had 
two ſouls; that one of them, which inclined 
him to do. well, had always the ſuperiority in 
his Prince's preſence ; but that the other, which 
led him to do ill, generally got the better, when 
he was away. Can there be a more juſt de- 
ſcription of concupiſcence ? _— 


S. Auguft. lib, 4. contra Julian. cap. 12. 2. 60. © Lib. 6. 
e The 
7 


+. a Audy Religion. _.. 37. 
„ philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible of 
this difficulty, and fell not far ſhort of the chriſtian 


belief, as S. Auguſtine obſerves, by looking upon 
the.errors and miſeries, which human life abounds 


with, as the effect of divine juſtice, which thus pu- 
& us for certain faults committed in another 
life, that were not leſs real, tho' to us unknown. 

The 1 intermixture we perceive in 
our ſelves of baſeneſs and grandeur, of weak- 
neſs and ſtrength, of love for truth and cre- 
dulity towards error, of deſires of happineſs 


and ſubjection to miſery, which is the ſtate of 
fallen man ſince Adam, was a riddle they could 


not explain, They experienced all theſe diffe- 


rent diſpoſitions in themſelves, without knowing 
the pos from whence they aroſe, as S. Auguſ- 
tine obſerves of Cicero, © Rem vidit, cauſam 
neſcivit. And how could they oſſibly know 
it, who were entirely ignorant of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, which alone are able to reſolve theſe dif- 
ficulties, by laying before us the fall of the firſt 
man, and the effects of original ſin? 

But when the principles, revelation teaches us 
upon this ſubject, are once laid down, æ then 
the prophane writers, by a ſlight alteration of 
their expreſſions and opinions, may be changed to 


Chriſtians, as S. Augultine remarks, and become 


MY ſerviceable t to us. in the matter of religion. 


* b quibus humanæ 1 7 
44s ee & #rumnis fit, 
ut interdum veteres illi. E. ; 


qui nos ob aliqua ſcelera ſuf- qt 


cepta in vita ſuperiore pœna- quid de hac re ſapere potue- 


rum luendarum cauſa natos 
eſſe dixerunt, aliquid vidiſle 


videantur. Cicer. in Horten- q 


io, apud S. Auguſt. contr. Ju. 
Gon. * 4 cap. 15. 1. fy 


[i »F 7 
A 44 


. Auguſt. contra 7 
my 12. #; 60 

f Harum literarum illi at- 
ue hujus veritatis expertes, 


runt? 15. cap. 15. 

8 Paucis mutatis verbis at- 
ue ſententi is Chriſtiani fie- 
rent. S. Aug. de hct. Cbriſt. 


Leah. 4. 


E 
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38 The third" OH of TiflFudtion, 


We find amor gſt them expteſs proofs of the 
immortality of the ſoul, And ede rewards and 
puniſhments of another lite. We learn from 


them that there is a neceſſarily exiſtent and ſu- 


preme Being, independent, and eternal, whoſe 
providence is univerſal, and reaches to the 
imalleſt particulars z whoſe. goodneſs . prevents 
all the neceſſities of man, and heaps benefits up- 
on him ; whoſe juſtice puniſhes Palas diſor- 
ders by publick calamitics, and relents upon 
repentance; whoſe infinite power diſpoſes of 


kingdoms and empires, and abſolutely decides 


the fate of private men and nations. This Be- 
ing they obſerve is every where preſent and 

careful over all, hears our prayers, receives our 
vows, interpoſes i in oaths, and puniſhes ſuch as 
| break them; he penetrates into the obſcureſt 
receſſes of the conicience, and troubles it with 
remorſe z, takes away prudence, reflection, and 
courage from ſome, 1 beſtows it upon others; 


protects 1 INNOCENCE, favours virtue, hates vice, 


and freq uently uniſhes it in this life; takes a 


. in — ling the proud, and depriving 


the unjuſt of the power they abuſe. 


How great an ady gt 8 may a judicious 8. 


maſter draw from all theſe important truths, 
and many others of a like nature, which ap- 
pearing every day under different views, form 
by degrees a ſecret, inward, and in a manner 


natural conviction in the. mind, which may af- 


terwards be better able to keep its ground a- 
gainſt the force of infidelity. 585 


To make youth ſenſible kkewite of che in- 
eſtimable happineſs they enjoy from being born 


within the boſom of the chriſtian religion, it 


= not be unſerviceable to lay before them, 


what contempt the moſt iHuftrious among 


the 
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impexitante procurato- 


75 fy Religion. ; | 39 
the heathen writers have treated Chriſtianity i in 
its birth, tho? even then it broke out with a 
moſt tranſcendent brightneſs: I ſhall here men. 
tion only two or three paſſages. 


Tacitus, este by of che burning of Roine, 


which” was all the world to have 
0 ſet on fire by Nev h ſays, that the em. 


& ey” 


throwing the cauſe and odium of the fire 
on the Porte called Chriſtians, whom he 


& 4 cite be tormented with moſt cruel pu- 
«© niſhments;” Theſe, ſays he, were an infamous 


Er 'of men, abhorred by all mankind, as 
ülty of the moſt deteſtable crimes. - They 


co Fon one Chriſt, fois Pontius Pilate,” the 
& governor of Judea, had put to death under 
the reign of Tiberius. This pernicious ſect, 


ec after having been ſuppreſſed for ſome time, 
8 ring” up again not only in Judea, which 
e 


„Was the place of its birth; but alſo at Rome, 
« Which is in a manner the fink of all the 
< filth in the world” He then adds, they 


were not ſo rly convicted of the crime they 
were eh as of the hatred of all man- 


kind. Haud 'perinde in crimine incendii, quam 
do bumani” generis © convitti” ſunt. Suetonius, 

i'ſpeaking of the fame burring of Rome, gives 
us 2 like ide of Chriſtianity, which he treats 


TIF CPU 0 | | * 
. * Abolendo rumori "nk ſaque._ i in preſens exitiabilis 
ſubdidit reos, & quæſitiſſimis ſuperſtitio rurſus erumpebat, 
Pernis affecit, 9095 flagi- non modo per Judæam, ori- 


tia inviſos vulgus iſtianos ginem ejus mali, ſed per 


llabat. Auctor nominis urbem etiam, quo cuncta un- 


Jus Chriſtus, - * Tiberio dique 1 ,_ 6th 91g 
confluunt . 7 


th. 74.5. 4 


rem Pontium jlatum ſup- cit. Anna 


Pee affeQus erat. 0. "In Ner. bio 15 


ror endeavoured to ſtifle that general belief 
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birch ſuperſtition mixed with . A 
e fuppiitins' Chriftianis': geruy; Homme men 
ſtitionis nove ac malefice. 1/1 1, 9 
Thoſe great genius's, | fays;M. de Ti nt 
reciting this fact, who were ſo; careful 4 — 
out; truth in hiſtory and. matters of indiffei 
were very cool ben eien is: 
nearly concerned them to know. They could 
—— the injuſtice of Princes in their works, 
who inflicted puniſhments without full informa- 
tion of the crimes, ſuppoſed to be committed, 
and yet not be aſham to fall into the one 
injuſtice, by hating for imaginary, offences p 
ſons in whom they law nothing. ow what t 
were obliged to commend. 
There is cauſe to believe, chat che * e Nerf 
 Quintilian concerning * the. author. f be, Jewiſh 
+ nog who! drew aſter him à multitude of 
r ernicious to all other people, is to be 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and not of Moſes; 
as in the beginning of Chriſtianity it was very 
uſual to —.— the Chriſtians with, the Jews. 
We might juſtly be ſurprized, that a man of 
intilian's character, who appears upon all o- 
ther occaſions to have wrote with ſo much 
candour and moderation, and who had the 
good fortune to live in a 13 05 abounding 
with Chriſtians of reputa and fruitful in 
martyrs, ſhould. * * by "rm? 5 
i Kü if we did not 2 


not the fruit of geaſon and 3600 onde. 


be. "Pk conditoribus urbium ray youth Princes, childreti'bf 
infamiz, contraxifle aliquam Havius Clemens, who together 
'perniciolam cæteris gentem, evith his z Daomitilla, — 
qualis eſt primus Judaicz ſu- à niece ft 4 Jani name, u 
| * auctor.- "Duinth. the honour to 4 for TM 
. 3. cap. 9. _ Chrif, 
ce, x — Was Tater" to . 


ings 


ANDY W Hul) 'Religion, 41 


| 8 put the free gift of the divine mercy; A wri- 
Fig . who was capable of carrying his artery to 


like Domitian for A. God, was a fir Perlen to 
blaſpheme J eſus Chriſt and his religion: 
The epiſtle of Pliny the younger to the Em- 
peror Traj n concerning the Chriſtians is very 
famous. We there fee an adherence to Chriſtia- 
nity | treated as infatuation, obſtinacy, and folly, 
and under that vain pretext puniſhed as the melt 
enormous of all crimes whatſoever. © Pliny is 
doubtful in this caſe, Whether repentance may 
deſerve pardon, or "whether r. it be uſeleſs ' to 
ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, When a man has once 
been veep Be e the name alone was to be pu- 
them, or the crimes affixed to it. 
kater whom J have examined, ſays he, de- 
1 clared their Whole fault to have been, that 
% on à certain day they met together before 
_««-ſun-riſe to ſing praiſes alternately to Chriſt as 
God; that they engaged themſelves by oath 
£ to dor no wickedneſs, not to ſteal or commit 
« adultery; to keep their word inviolably, and 
« give back whateyer they were entruſted with, 
«© if rerdemanded; that after this the meeting 
1 broke x up, and they : aſſembled again to take a 
166 t-in common, in which there was hothing 
40 ba minal.” He owns r ar- he © had 
cau | to. be puniſhed as h 
in ie el 55 "not Coding! but hr li 
neſs and inflexible obſtinacy deſerved" ion, 
tho Chriſtianity, had not made thein,ctimihal, ' 
The Emperor — ce that he ſhoul#for- 
„bear to, 333 ui after the g's: ol 
“ bot n Case any of them. were k 
« him, ck accuſed . e AIR 
.£ mem to — but with this reſtraint, 


A: «that 
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be. if. denied the cha 

« 7 e b W | 
Gods, they ſhould 'then 

« nocknt. + 2 1 Nee" $ 4 85 


8 385 e ſubſcribed ;' 
<<. might prove pernicious, 9 1 Is. [ey 
66 , Aber m our 1 AGIs wc" 
| are many us Ry thr Air 
| 5 us with refſectigns W 
Heres, a. on of 8 fanEity in 
chriſtian 05 ligion, he. ae 10 crimin 855 
nels, £4 moſt. an men am 
he the. RE; RH of the re. 
derate and-wiſeft Princes the Romans'eyer had, 
and the evident Tet of their edicts id 
gainſt the Chriſtians 3 8 before by could 
condemn, them, they were ob ed we fee to re- 
nounce not only all equity, but good ſenſe and 
ee cc « Imperial injun Eton, ! cries: +4 
of this 12 of Tra rajan, w. 
« IT ou thus inconſiſtent ? If you direct Rl 
tion of 4 crime, why do = not 
a ſtrict to be made'aft 


7 40 8 75 And . you forbid the en 95 1 
= 1 
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25 2 do you not enjoin the abſolution 0 
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1 not be tuffered w.F Faye "the. coll lege al | 955 "i 
then.authors, as en 1 50 chem carty with then 


= holineſs and truth of he 


religion, aid are capable 
. pable of inſpiring r 
r the fureſt. and moſt effeftual way” of in- 
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en is to have a maſter over them; e a 
lively ſenſe of it himſelf! Then every thing 
about him ſpeaks and inſtructs, and conſpires 
to raiſe a reſpect and eſteem for N thoꝰ 
ſermingly engaged upon another fi For 
this is more properly the buſineſs the heart, I 
| than of the underſtanding; v and it ĩs with vir- 

tue as witli the ſciences, the way of teaching it: 
by exumples is far more ſhort IA n 
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This character moſt entailed in 
St. Auguſtine, and the account he has left us 
of the manner he taught his diſciples, may be 
of very great advantage both to maſters and 
ſcholars. We may learn from thence, that the 
moſt eſſential qualification of a chriſtian ma- 
ſter is to have for his diſciples that godly jea- 
louſy v St. Paul ſpeaks of, which kindles in him 
an ardent zeal for their fubvarien;; and renders 
him extremely careful to avoid whate ver may 
be in the leaſt injurious to it. 

That great Saint after — 
into the country with ſome of his friends, and 
there inſtruted two young perſons, who were 
named Licentius and Trygetius. He had ap- 
regular conferences, where each of them 
Was to ſpeak upon the different ſubjects that 
were ſed, Each defended his own opi- 
nion, and anſwered” the queſtions and difficul- 
des bete to him; and what was urged on 
botly ſides was ſet down in writing.” Trygetius 
one day let drop an anfwer, which was not al- 
I ſo etag a5 it ſhould . 


* Longum iter Tos " 2 Cor. xi. 2 WE 
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defired that it might not be put down. Li- 
centius briſkly oppoſed him, and inſiſted upon 
its being written. They both grew warm upon 
the matter, as is natural to young people, lays 
S. Auguſtine, or rather to all mankind, wh⁰ 
have all their ſhare of vanity and pride. i af £1517 

S. Auguſtine ſharply reprimanded. Licentius, 


and put him ont of countenance. The other, 


overjoyed at the trouble and confuſion he ſaw 
his Dal in, could not diſſemble his ſatisfaction. 
The holy man was ſenſibly touched with grief 
upon diſcovering the ſecret indignation of the 
one, and the malicious joy of the other, and 
turning to them both, Is this, ſays he, your 
« conduct? and this that 8 I flattered 
« my ſelf but a moment ago you were both 
« inflamed with?” And after ſeveral remon- 
ſtrances he concludes _ thus, My: dear chil- 
% dren, I intreat you, do not add to my ſor- 
„ rows, which are already too many for me. 
If you are at all ſenſible how I eſteem and love 


„ you, and how dear your ſalvation is to me ; 


if you are perſuaded, that I deſire no advan- 
tage for my ſelf, more than I do for you; 
if, in calling me your maſter, you think you 
«© Oel me any return of love and affdction, all che 
«« | acknowledgment I require from you is that 
<<; you ſtudy to become good men; _ boni-eſtote.”” 


The tears in the en white: ral down his 


cheeks in abundance, and finiſhed the work his 
*diſcourſe had begun. His diſciples extremely 
affected with What he had ſaid, had now no o- 
ther care but to comfort their maſter by a ſpeedy 


verba potius hominum, prob nefas, 


| fas Grip ſell "ell, urge- omnium; quaſi v er gloriandi 


bat Licentius dt manerent, "cauſa inter nos alu fe- 
pocrorum ſil more, vei dune . oo 


+ 2 5 | repentance 


He ſtrove only 


increaſe the diſeaſe. 


w fly Regin. 45 


57 repentance for the preſent, and ſincere promiſes 


of amendment for the future. 
Did the fault then of theſe young perſons de- 


ſerve, chat their maſter ſhould be ſo very much 


grieved at it? Or was there any thing more than 
what is uſual in ſuch kind of diſputes? And 


ſenſibility extingu 


| ſhall we not by diſallowing of that vivacity and 
iſh all ardour of ſtudy, and 
take off the edge of a ſpur, which ſeems neceſ- 
fary to that age? 


That was not the meaning of 8. Auguſtine. | 


to reſtrain a noble emulation 
within juſt bounds, and hinder it from degenera- 
ting into pride, the greateſt diſeaſe to which man- 
kind is ſubject. He was far from 
to heal it by another, which perhaps is no. leſs 


being inclined 


dangerous, I mean, floth and indolence. I 


« ſhould have cauſe to complain, 4 fays he, if 


« I had ſuch diſciples, that I could not conedt 


s one vice in them without introducing another.“ 


The heathen writers have not carried this 


point to ſuch a deg 


ree of nicety. They agree 


indeed that the ambition we here ſpeak of is a 
vice, but by an extravagant contradiction repre- 
ſent it as a vice, which is frequently the cauſe of 
virtue in young men; * Licet ipſa vitium fit am- 
bitio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtutum eft ; 

they uſe their utmoſt endeavours to nouriſh — 


Chriſtianity alone admini- 


ſters an univerſal remedy, declares war againſt 
vice in general, and reſtores man to perfect 


'1 Me miſerum, ſi neceſſe 
erit tales etiamnunc perpeti, 
a quibus vitia decedere ſine 
aliorum vitiorum ſucceſſione 
non poſſunt ! 
n cap. 3. 


gloriæ) non ſoldm non reſiſte- 
bant, verum etiam id exci- 
tandum & accendendum efle 
cenſebant, putantes hoc utile 


eſſe Reipublicz. S. Auguſt. 
lib. 5. de Ciwit. Det, cap. 13. 
, > Huic vitio » (cupiditati | 


health, 
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health. Philoſophy with all its moſt excellent 
Precepts is inſufficient for that purpoſe. - 
To ſum up all in a few words, reaſon then, af- 
ter having graced the underſtanding of a ſcholar 
with the knowledge of all human ſciences, and 
ſtrengthened his heart with all the moral vir- 
tues, muſt at laſt give him up into the hands 
of religion, that he may learn from thence how 
to make a right uſe of all that has been taught 
him, and be conſecrated for eternity. Reaſon 
ſhould inform him, that without the inſtructions 
of this new maſter, all his labour would be but 
- a vain amuſement, as it would be confined to 
earth, to time, to a trifling glory, and à frail 


1 ineſs; that this guide alone can lead man J 
up co his beginning, carry him back into 43 


the boſom of the divinity,” put him in poſſeſ- 


den of che ſovercign/.good he aims. at, and 


ſatisfy his immenſe deſires with a boundleſs 
- elicity. In fine, «the laſt. and moſt impor- 
tant advice reaſon ſhould ſuggeſt to him is to 


receive with an entire ſubmiſſion the inſtructions 


religion will lay before him, to give up every 
other light to it, and to look upon it as his 
- greateſt happineſs and moſt indiſpenſable duty 


to make all his other acquiſitions and talents fub- 


ſervient to its s glory. 
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ing for granted Alwe $ the hires Aiffer- 
2 jets Which | maſters ought to have 
before cher eyes in the inſtruction of youth, and 
which have already been ſpoke to in the firſt 
7 892 of this Preliminary Biſcourſe, I ſhall di- 


A 


8 
— } 


vide this work into ſix parts. 


The firſt ſhall treat of grammar, and the un- 
derſtanding of thoſe languages, which are taught 


at ſchool, the French, Greek, and Latin tongues. 


In the ſecond I ſhall ſpeak of 
The third ſhall be more extenſive, and take 
in rhetorick. And here I ſhall principally en- 


dea vour to form the taſte of young perſons, by 


Fin g before them the chief rules which the maſ- 
ters of the art have left us upon this ſubject; to 
which I ſhall add examples drawn from the beſt 
Latin and French authors, whoſe beauties I ſhall 


ſometimes endeavour to lay open. 


Hiſtory ſhall make up the fourth part; un- 


der which name I ſhall comprehend the facred 


hiſtory, which is the foundation of all the reſt ; 


the fabulous hiſtory, which is leſs antient than 
the true, but followed cloſe upon it, and took its 


riſe n it by * and corrupting it; the 
"Dees 
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Greek hiſtory, which takes in alſo that of ſome 
other people; and laſt of all the hiſtory of the 
Romans. The antiquities and cuſtoms of both 
nations, as well as what relates to chrohblogy 
. geography, will enter into the diſcourſe of | 


Philcphy. 5 the Kiences, whe relate to 
it, ſhall be the ſubject of the fifth part... | 
I ̃0o theſe five parts 1 ſhall add a fixth, which 
would be of . uſe, if it were well treated 
of. Beſides ſeveral articles omitted, or which 
could not regularly come within the preceding 
parts of the diſcourſe, it ſhall give an account 
of the government of the claſſes and college 
bow to manage the conduct of youth, to get 
an inſight into their character, their humour, in- 
. clinations, and faults, and to let them into the 
knowledge of themſelves ; the care that is re- 
quired in improving the underſtanding , and di- 
recting the heart, and that leſs by Prbück in- 5 
ſtructions than private converſations, which 
ſhould be free, eaſy, and familiar, without 
ſtiffneſs, cooltraint or artifice, and ſuch as 
ſhould induce young perſons to place an entire 
confidence in their maſters. 
As I ſhall oft have occaſion in this work to 
: ſpeak of a good taſte with reference to the li- 
beral ſciences and eloquence, I ſhall beg leave 
to make ſome general reflections upon this art 
cle beforehand, which will be of ſervice to ſhew 
the i . and neceſſity of it. = 
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General reflections upon os goes by the 
55 . of good taſte, _ | 


HE taſte, as it now falls under our con- 


ſideration, that is, with reference to the 


reading of authors and compoſition, is a clear, 

lively, and diſtinct diſcerning of all the beauty, 
truth, and juſtneſs of the thoughts and expreſ- 
fons; whic k 


and ſuitable to di 
whilſt by a delicate and exquiſite ſentiment it 


takes notice of the graces, turns, manners, and 
expreſſions moſt likely to pleaſe, it perceives 
I» all the defects which produce the con- 


any effect, and diſtinguiſhes preciſely wherein 
thoſe 


defects conſiſt, and how far they are re- 
moved from the ſtrict rules of art, and the real 

beauties of nature. 200 
This happy faculty, which is mote eaſy to 
be percei than deſcribed, is leſs the effect of 
than judgment, and a kind of natural 


ſerves in compoſition to guide and direct the 


underſtanding. It makes uſe of the imagina- 


tion, but without ſubmitting to it, and keeps it 
always in ſubjection. It conſults nature univer- 


fally, follows it ſtep by ſtep, and is a faithful 


image of it. Reſerved and ſparing in the midſt 
of abundance and riches, it diſpenſes the beauties 
and graces of diſcourſe with meaſure and wiſ- 


dom. It never ſuffers itſelf to be dazled with 


falſhood, how glittering a figure ſoever it may 
Fs ks N E a make, 


enter into a diſcourſe, It diſtin- 

guiſhes what is conformable to the moſt exact 

decorum, what is P Jas ag to every character, 
rent circumſtances, And 


on 
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verſity of genius and ſtyle makes an affinity 


50 General Refltions 
make. *Tis equally offended with too much 
and too little. It knows preciſely where it muſt 
ſtop, and cuts off without pity or compaſſion 
all that goes beyond what's beautiful and Perfect. 
*Tis the want of this quality which occaſions 
the vice of all corrupt ſtyles, of bombaſt, 
conceits, and witticiſms; when, as as Quintilian | 
ſays, the genius is void of judgment, and ſuf- 
ſuffers itſelf to be carried away with an ap- 
Pearance of beauty, '*-quottes . e ee 
ret, & ſpecie boni fullitur. | 

"Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its -princi- 
ple, is varied and multiplied an infinite number 
of ways, yet ſo as under a thouſand different 
forms, in proſe or verſe, in a declamatory or 
conciſe ſtyle, ſublime or ſimple, jocoſe: or ſeri- 


ous, tis always the ſame, and carries witlxit a cer- 


tain character of being true and natural, »rhich 
is quickly perceived by all perſons of judgment. 
We cannot ſay the ſtyle of Terence, Pheœe- 
drus, Salluſt, Cæſar, Tully, Livy, Virgil, -and 
Horace, is the fame. And yet they have all, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a certain 
tincture of a common ſpirit, which in that. di- 
be- 
tween them, and a ſenſible difference alfo be- 
twixt them and the other writers, ho have not 
the _ :of the . r ee 


2 Ih. 8-cap-3. Frunt+kfiounnjurs'p ml 
| Quod ſentitur latente ju - bros in manum eva eris, 
Aci. cio velut Palato. Vu, ſcias, quàmvis In diverſis in- 
Ab. 6. rap. 3 geniis, eſſe que 8 
Net reſert qudd inter ſe ac voluntatis fir 5 8 
ſpecie 'differant, - evm genere cognitionem. Dial. -d Orat- 
conſentiant... Omnes an- . „ 

nn . fe- 
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cn goed Taſte. "G1 - 


I ready ſaid, that this diſtinguiſhin 
ger kind of natural reaſon wrought > 
0 perfection by ſtudy. In reality all men bring 
the firſt principles of taſte with them into the 
world, as well as thoſe of rhetorick' and logick. 
As a proof of this we may urge, that every good 
orator is almoſt always infallibly approved of 
3 1 no * 
a ntiment | Int, * as T 
obſerves, between e the refer 
The cafe is the ſame with muſick and paint- 
ing. A concert, that has all its parts well com- 
poſed and well executed both as to inſtruments 
and xojces, pleaſes univerſally. But if any diſ- 
cord as. ill tone of voice be intermixed, 
it hall diſpleaſe 
ignorant of muſick. They know not what it is 
that o Fends them, but they find ſomewhat 
ing in it to their ears. And this proceeds from 
the taſte and ſentiment, Which A+ has given 
them for harmony. In like manner a fine 
ture charnis and raiſes a ſpectator, who has no 
idea of painting. Aſk him hat pleaſes him, 
and why it leaſes him, and he cannot eafily 
give an account, or ſpecify the real reaſons ; but 
Batural ſentiment works almoſt the ſame effect 
in him as art and exerciſe in connoiſſeurs. 
The like obſervation will hold good as to the 
.taſte we are here ſpeaking of. Moſt men have 
the firſt principles of it in themſelves, tho? in 


the greater part of them they lie e 2. he 
Want of inſtruction or reflection; as they 


3 l corrupted by a vicious edy- 


* Nunquam de bono ora- ſentio fuit, cur. * *. 


5 ore, Aut 98 bono, doctis 3 1. 185. 
miba” Ga populo di. 


even thoſe, who are abſolutely | 
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cation, bad cuſtoms, or reigning prejudices of 
the age and country. „ 2 $90 Pall 

But how depraved ſoever the taſte may be, 
it is never abſolutely loft. There are certain 


fixed remains of it, deeply rooted in the under- 
ſtanding, wherein all men agree. Where theſe 


ſecret ſeeds are cultivated with care, they may 
be carried to a more clear and diſtinct perfection. 


And if it fo happens, that any freſh light breaks 


in upon theſe firſt notions, and renders the mind 
attentive to the immutable rules of truth: and 
beauty, ſo as to diſcover the natural and neceſ- 
ſary conſequences of them, and ſerve at the 


fame time for a model to facilitate an application 


to them, we ordinarily ſee, that men of the 
beſt ſenſe will gladly caſt off their old errors, 
correct the miſtakes of their former ju 


and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, which 


are the effects of a refined taſte, and by degrees 


To be convinced of this we need only look 


upon the ſucceſs of certain great orators, and 


celebrated authors, who by their natural talents 


have recalled theſe primitive ideas, and given 
ffteſh life to theſe ſeeds, which lye concealed in 


the mind of every man. In a little time the 


obtained the voices of thoſe, who made the beſt 
uſe of their reaſon, in their favour; and ſoon 
aſter gained the applauſe of every age and con- 
dition, both ignorant and learned. It would be 
_ eaſy to point out amongſt us the date of the 
good - taſte, which now reigns in all arts and 


ſciences, and by tracing each up to its original, 


ve ſhould ſee that a ſmall number of men of 


genius have procured this glory and advantage 


3 
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Even thoſe; who live in the politer ages 
without any application tO learning Or ſtudy, 


do not fail to gain ſome tincture of the prevail- 


ing good taſte, which intermixes without their 


perceiving it themſelves in their converſation, 
3 and behaviour. There are few of our 

ſoldiers at preſent, who would not write more 
correctly and elegantly than Ville-Hardoiin, and 


the other officers who lived in a ruder and more 


— w ᷣ— | 
From what I have faid we may conclude, 
that rules and precepts may be laid down for 
the improvement of this diſcerning faculty ; and 
I cannot conceive why Quintilian, who juſtly 
ſets ſuch a value upon it, ſhould ſay that tis 
no more to be obtained by art than the taſte or 


ſmell; » Non magis arte traditur, quam guſtus 


aut odor; unleſs he meant, that ſome. perſons 
are ſo ſtupid, and have ſo little uſe of their 


judgment, as might tempt one to believe that it 


was in reality the gift of nature alone. 


Neither do I think that Quintilian is abſo- 


lately in the right in the inſtance he produces, 
at leaſt with reſpect to taſte. We need only ex, 


amine what paſles in certain nations, in which 
long cuſtom has introduced a fondneſs for certain. 
odd and extravagant diſhes. They readily com- 


mend good liquors, elegant food, and well- 


dreſſed victuals. They ſoon learn to diſcern 


the delicacy of the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful 


maſter in that way has pointed it out to them, 
and to prefer it to the groſsneſs of their former 


diet. When I talk thus, I would not be under- 


ſtood as tho*-I thought thoſe nations had great 

cauſe to complain for the want of knowledge 
+. 7 Lib. 6, cap. 5. 

8 
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and ability in what is become ſo fatal to us. 
But we may judge from hence the reſemblance 
there is between the taſte of the body and mind, 
and how proper the fir is to deſcribe the cha- 
racters of the ſecond. - 
The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is that of 
literature; is not limited to what we call the 
ſciences; bur has an influence imperceptibly over" 
other arts, fuch as architecture, painting, ſeu 
ture, and muſick. Tis the fame diſcerning fa- 
culty which introduces univerſally the ſame — 
gance, the fame ſymmetry, and the fame order 
in the diſpoſition of tlie parts; which inclines 
us to à noble ſimplicity, to natural beauties, and 
2 judicious choice of ornaments: On the other 
hand the depravation of taſte in arts has been 
always a mark and conſequence of the depra- 
vation of taſte in literature. The heavy, con- 
fuſed, and groſs ornaments of the old ien 
buildings, placed uſually without choice, con- 
trary to all good rules, and out of all true * 
portions, were the image of the writings 
authors of the ſame age. 
The good taſte of literature reaches alſo to 
—— cuſtoms, and the manner of living. An 
abit of conſulting primitive rules upon one ſub- 
ject, naturally leads to the doing it alſo upon 
others. * Paulus ZEmilius, whoſe genius was 
ſo univerſally extenſive, havin made a great 
feaſt for the entertainment of all Greece, 4 
| = — of Macedon, and obſerving | 
„ TS, aged with more 
— — and art than might be expected from 
a ſoldier, told them they were much in the 


wrong to be furprized at it, for the ſame ge- 
* Plutarch in the life of Paiifus Emilius. 
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nius, which: taught how to draw up an army to 
aden naturally pointed out the proper diſ- 


ion of a. 


But by a lngere frequent revolution, which 


is one great 


corruption of human underſtanding 


f af the weakneſs, or rather the 


Ing, this Very. de- 


licacy and elegance, which the goed taſte of li- 


terature- and eloquence uſually, 


introduces into 


common lite, — buildings for inſtance and en- 
— coming by little and little to de- 
rate into exceſs and luxury, introduces in 
its turn the bad taſte in literature and eloquence. 
This Seneca lays open to us in a very ingeni- 
ous manner in one of his epiſtles, where he 
ſeems to have drawn, a good deſcription of him- 
ſelf, the'- he did: not fee it. 
bb One of his friends had aſked him, whence, 
the alteration could poſſibly ariſe which was, 
ſometimes: obſervable in eloquence,, and which, 
carried moſt people into certain general faults ;. 
ſuch as the affectation of bold and extravagant 
figures, metaphors ſtruck off without meaſure: 


or caution, ſentences. fo. ſhort. and abrupt, that 


they left people rather to: gueſs. what they meant, 
than. expreſſed a, meaning, 


Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a common 


proverb among the Greeks; „ As. is their life, 


„ ſo is their diſcourſe.” 
oratio, qualis vita, 


_ ® Senec, Epiſt. 114. 
> Quare quibuſdam tem- 
poribus provenerit corrupti 
generis oratio, #ris 3 & 
quomodo in quædam vitia 
6 in 
| tas ſenſus auda- 


ces & fem egreſſi placueri nt, 


al 1 ſententiæ & ſu- 


iorum facta 


Talis bominibus fait 


As a private perſon lets us 
ſpicioſæ, in quibus plus in- 


telligendum eſt quam audien- 
dum: quare aliqua ætas fu- 
erit, que tranſlationis jure 
uteretur inverecunds. © 

8 Quemadmodum unius- 
cujuſque actio dicenti ſimilis 
eſt, fic genus dicendi 3 
do imitatur publicos mores... 


E 4 into 
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into his character by his diſcourſe, ſo the reign- 
ing ſtyle is oſt an image of the publick man- 
ners. The heart carries the und ing away 
with it, and communicates its vices to it, as "2 
well as its virtues. 4 When men ſtrive to bee 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world by no- Y 
velty, and refinement in their furniture, build. 
ings, and entertainments, and a ſtudious ſearch 
after every thing that is not in common uſe ; the 
fame taſte will prevail in eloquence, "oe intro- 
duce novelty and irregularity there. © When 
the mind is once accuſtomed to deſpiſe rules in 
manners, it will not follow them in ſtyle. Nothing 
will then go down but what ſtrikes by its | 
new, and glittering, extraordinary, and a 
Trifling and childiſh thoughts will take place, 
or fuch as are bold and over-ſtrained to an ex- 

_ ceſs. We ſhall affect a ſleek and florid ſtyle, 
and an elocution pompous indeed, but with lit- 
tle more than meer ſound. | 

f And this ſort of faults is generally the ef. 
fect of one ſingle man's example, who having 
gained a reputation ſo as to be followed by the 
multitude, ſets up for a maſter, and gives the 
ſtrain to others. 'Tis thought honourable to imirate 


Si diſciplina civitatis la- tio ac frequens. . . Non tan- 
boravit, & ſe i 5 — dedit, tim in - ſententiarum | 
argumentum eſt luxuriæ vitium puſillæ ſunt 
licæ orationis e & pueriles, * improbæ & 
A lus auſæ quàm ſalvo 
alius animo color. icet: ſed ſi floridæ ſunt, & 

Cum aſſuevit animus nimis dulces, fi in vanum 
faſtidire quæ ex more ſunt, exeunt & fine effeftu, nihil 
& illi pro ſordidis ſolita ſunt; amplius quam ſonant. | 
etiam in oratione quod no- Hæc vitia unus aliquis 
vum eſt quzrit.. . Modò id, inducit, ſub quo tunc elo- 
quod nuper increbuit, pro quentia eſt : ceteri imitantur, 

cultu habetur audax tranſla- & alteri (radunt. | 

him, 


on good Tae. 57 
him, to obſerve and copy aſter him, andhis ſtyle 
becomes the rule and model of the publick] taſte. 

| As then luxury in diet and dreſs is a plain 
— the 2 2 — Ro ſo 
good a n as they be; fo a li- 
292 of ſtyle, when it becomes publick 
and general, ſhews evidently a depravation and 
corruption of the underſtandings of mankind. 
b To remedy this evil, and reform the 


thoughts and expreſſions uſed in ſtyle, it will 
be requiſite n the ſpring from whence 


they proceed. Tis the mind that muſt be 
Cured. When that is ſound and vigorous, elo- 
quence will be ſo too; but it becomes feeble 
and languid when the mind is enfeebled, and 
enervated by pleaſures and delights. In a word, 
tis the mind which preſides, directs and gives 
motion to the whole, and all the reſt will fol- 
low its impreſſions. 
He has obſerved elſewhere that a ſtyle too 
ſtudied and far-fetched is a mark of a lit- 
tle genius. i He would have an orator, eſpe- 
cially when upon a grave and ſerious ſubject, 


E Quomodo conviviorum 
luxuria, quomodo veſtium, 
ægræ civitatis indicia ſunt : 
fic orationis licentia, ſi modo 


frequens eſt, oftendit animos 


quoque, à quibus verba exe- 


unt, 8 

3 io nulli moleſta eſt, 
nifi animus labat. Ideo ille 
curetur. Ab illo ſenſus, ab 
jan + — exeunt. . . Illo ſano 
ac te, oratio ro- 
buſta, ſortis, virilis at : fi 
ille procubuit, & cetera ſe- 
quuntur ruinam, , Rex noſter 


eſt animus. Hoe incolumi 

cetera manent in officio, 

rent, & obtemperant... Cm 

vero ceſſit voluptati, artes 
ejus actuſque 


quoque marcent, 
& omnis ex languido fluido- 


que conatus eſt. 

i Nimis anxium eſſe te cir- 
ca verba & compoſitionem, 
mi Lucili, nolo: ma- 


jora quæ cures. Quære quid 
ſeribas, non quemadmodum. . 
Cujuſcumque orationem vide · 
ris ſollicitam & politam, ſcito 
i minus 


elle 


animum quoque non 
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be lefs- curious about words and the manner of 
placing them; than of his matter and the choice 
of his thoughts: When you ſee a diſcourſe la- 
boured and poliſhed witfi ſo muell carefulneſs 
and pains, you may conelude, ſays he, that it 
comes from à mean capacity; that is taten up 
with triffes. A writer of genius will not ſtand 
to trouble himſelf with ſuch nieeties. He 
thinks and fpeaks with more noblkneſs and 
grandeur, and we' may diſcern; in all he ſays a 
certain eafy and natural air, which ſhews that 
he is well-farniſhed' out of his own ſtock, with- 
out ſtudying to make a ſhew of it. He ther 
compares this ſort of trimmed and flouriſhed 


—_— people who are eurled out 
powdered, and continually before their glaſs 
and the toilette. Barba & coma nitidos, de 
capſula totos. Nothing that is great and foli 
can be expected from ſuch characters. So alſo 
with orators. The difcourſe is in a manner 
the viſage of the mind. If *tis decked out, 
 comb'd and trimmed, tis a ſign there is ſome 
fault in the mind, and all is not found within. 
So much finery, ſet off with ſuch art and ſtudy, 
is not the proper ornament of eloquence. Non 
M ornamentem virile, concinnitas. 

Who would not think, in hearing Seneca, 
tale thus, that he was a declared enem of bad 
taſte, and that no one was more capable of op- 

e ee x "Cour" 267" AF gore 


fie puſillis occupaturn. Ma eris forte, nihil ſoli- 
NS ths lene © A 08 
| ſecurius: quæcumque dicit, eſt: fi eircumtonſa eſt, & fu- 
plus habent fiducize quam cu- cata & manufacta, oſtendit 
ræ . Noſti complures juvenes, illum qu non eſſe Lg 
barba & coma nitidos, de r 


gaapfula totos: nihil ab illis * * 
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was he more than any other, that contributed 


to the depravation of taſte. and corruption of 
TRY ſhall take an occaſion to ſpeale 
upon this ſubject in another place, and ſhall do 
it the more „as there is cauſe to fear, leſt 
the bad taſte of bright thoughts, and turns of 


expreſſion, which is properly the character f 


Seneca, ſhould prevail in our own age. And I 

ion whether this be not a mark and pre- 
age of the ruin of eloquence we are threatened 
with, as the immoderate luxury that now reigns 
more than ever, and the almoſt general decay 


of good manners, are perhaps alſo the fatal 


harbingers of it, 


One ſingle perſon of re utation ſometimes, a8 


Seneca obſerves, and he himſelf is an inſtance 
of it, who by his eminent qualifications ſhall 


have acquired the eſteem of the publick, may 


ſuffice to introduce this bad taſte, and corrupt 


| ſtyle. Whilſt moved by a. ſecret ambition a 


man of this character ftrives te diſtinguiſn him- 


ſelf from the reſt of the orators and writers of 
his age, and to open a new path, where he 


thinks it better to march alone at the head of 


his new diſciples, than follow at the heels of 


the old maſters ; whilſt he prefers the reputa- 
tion of wit to that of ſolidity, purſues what is 
bright rather than what is ſound, and ſets the 
marvellous before the natural and true; whilſt 
he chuſes rather to apply to the fancy than the 


judgment, to dazzle reaſon than convince it, to 


ſurprige the heater into an approbation, rather 
than deſerve it, and by a kind of deluſion, and 
foft enchantment earry off the admiration and 
applauſes of ſuperficial minds, (and ſuch the 
multitude always are) other writers ſeduced by the 

charms of novelty, 1 

| | «<6, 
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ceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſenſibly to be hur- 
ried down the ſtream, and add ſtrength to it bj 
following it. And thus the old taſte, tho* bet- 
ter in itſelf, ſhall give way to the new one with⸗ 
out redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume the 
force of a law, and draw a whole nation after 
This ſhould awaken the diligence of the maſ- 
ters in the univerſity to prevent and hinder, as 

much as in them lyes, the ruin of good taſte; 

and as they are entruſted with the publick in- 
ſtruction of youth, they ſhould look upon this 
care as an eſſential part of their duty. The 
cuſtoms, manners, and laws of the antients 


have changed; they are often oppoſite to our 


way of life and the uſages that prevail among 
us; and the knowledge of them may be there- 
fore leſs neceſſary for us. Their actions are 
gone and cannot return; great events have had 
their courſe, without any reaſon left for us to 
expect the like; and the revolutions of ſtates and 
empires have perhaps very little relation to our 
preſent ſituation and wants, and therefore be- 
come of leſs concern to us. But good taſte, 
which is grounded upon immutable principles, 
zs always the ſame in every age; and it is the 
222 advantage, that young perſons ſhould 
taught to obtain from reading of antient au- 
thors, who have ever been looked upon with 
reaſon as the maſters, truſtees, and guardians of 
found eloquence and good taſte. And laſtly, 
of all that may any wiſe contribute to the cul- 
tivating the mind, we may truly ſay that it is 
the moſt eſſential , and what ought to be 
preferred before all others. | I 
This good taſte is not confined to literature; 
it takes in alſo, as we have already — 
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all art, ſciences, and branches of knowledge. 
It conſiſts therefore in a certain juſt and exact 
diſcernment, which points out to us in each of 


theſe ſciences and branches of knowledge what- 
ever is moſt curious, beautiful, and uſeful, what 
is moſt eſſential, ſuitable, or neceſſary to thoſe 
who apply to it; how far conſequently we muſt 
carry the ſtudy of it, what ought to be removed 
from it, what deſerves a particular application, 
and preference before the reſt. For want of this 
diſcernment a man may fall ſhort of the moſt 
eſſential part of his profeſſion, without perceiv- 
ing it; nor is the caſe ſo rare, as one might 
imagine. An inſtance taken from the Cyro- 
dia of Xenophon will ſet the matter in a clear 
ight. . | * M1 _ ray 7 yes - 
The young Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes King 
of Perfia had rd been under the tuition of 
maſter in the art of war, who was without doubt 
one of the greateſt abilities and. beſt reputation 
in his time. One day as Cambyſes was diſ- 
courſing with his ſon, he took occaſion to mention 
his maſter, whom the young Prince had in great 
veneration, and from whom he pretended he 
had learnt in general whatever was neceſſary 
for the command of an army. Has your maſ- 
ter, ſays Cambyſes, given you any lectures of 
_ ceconomy, that is, has he taught you how to 
provide your troops with neceſſaries, to ſupply 
them with proviſions, to prevent the diſ- 
tempers that are incident to them, to cure them 
when they are ſick, to ſtrengthen their bodies 
by frequent exerciſe, to raiſe an emulation among 
them, how to make your ſelf obeyed, eſteemed, 
and beloved by them? Upon all theſe points, 
anſwered Cyrus, and ſeveral others the King 
ran over to him, he has not ſpoke one _— 
45 . : an 
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and: chey are all new to me. And what has he 


taught you then? To exerciſe my arms, replies 
the young rince, to ride, to draw the bow, to 

_ caſt a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw the plan 
of a fortification, to range my troops in order 
f battle, to make a review, to ſee that 


match, file off; and encamp. Cambyſes ſmiled, 


and let his ſon ſee, that he had learnt nothing 


of what was moſt eſſential to the making of a 
good officer and an able general, and taught 


him — more in _ 33 which cer- 
tainly deſerves well to be ſtudied by young gen- 
tlemen that are deſigned for the army, dan hi 
| -amous: maſter had done in many years. | 
© Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame i incon- 
venience, either from our not ſufficiently attend- 
ing to the principal end we ſhould have in view 
— our applications to it, or from taking cuſtom 
for our guide, and blindly following the foot- 
ſleps of other, ho have gone before us. There 
is nothing more uſeful chan the knowledge of 
chiſtory. But if we reſt ſatisfied in loading our 
memory xith a multitude of facts of no great 
curioſity or importance, if e dwell only upon 
dates. and difficulties in chronology or geogra- 


hy, and take no pains to get acquainted , with 


2 e ee 
Wong) ſhall have learnt a great 


— — enter into a long 


Ll 
but v A treatiſe f 
o 


It :this be very like that — 
.of thetorick "Tully ſpeaks of, .which was only | 
i to . Feaple not to ſpeak at all, or 
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not to the purpoſe. '* Scripſit artem mbetoricum 
Cleanthes, ſed ſic ap ary whmuteſcere concupiertt, 
nibil aliud legere \debeat. In philoſophy one 
might ſpend abundanee of time in knotty and 
abſtruſe diſputes, and even learn a great many 
fine and curious things, and at the ſame time 
neglect the eſſential part of the ſtudy, which is 
to form the judgment and direct the manners. 
In a word, the moſt neceſſary qualification, 
not only inithe art of ſpeaking ancl the ſciences, 
but in the whole conduct of our life, is that 
taſte, prudence, and diſeretion, which upon all 
ſubjects and on every «ocean teaches us chat 
it Is Ne ſhould do, and he it s we ſhould do 
it. ; lud dicere ſatis -habeo, nihil eſſe, Non mo- 
do in orando, ſed in omni vitd, prius conſilio. 
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Fuarticular Obſervations upon this Wark. 


41 


M deſign in this work is not to lay down 
IVI a new plan of ſtudy, or to offer new 
rules and a new method of inſtructing youth, 
but only to point out the practice of the, univer- 
ſity of Paris upon this head, what I have ſeen 
experienced by my own maſters, and what 1 
have endeavoured my ſelf to obſerve in follow- 
ing their footſteps. . And thus, except in a ve- 
ry ſmall number of articles, where J have ven- 
tured to lay open ſome particular views of my 
| own, as upon the neceſſity of learning the French 


Cie. de Finibus, lib. 4 n. 7. 1 Quintil! lib. 6. 
cap. 5. | 1 
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tongue by rules, and of ſpending more time 
than uſual: in the ſtudy of hiſtory, I have in all 

the reſt given only an exact account of what 

las of a long time been conſtantly performed in 

the colleges of the univerſity. I muſt therefore 

 defire' the reader to underſtand in this ſenſe 

whatever he finds in this work under the name 

of Obſervations and Precepts; tho* I ſeem to 
declare what ſhould be done, and not what ac- 

tually is done, as not being able otherwiſe to 
reſs my ſelf clearly and methodically, 

muſt alſo from the beginning declare, that 

my intention is not to inſtruct the profeſſors, 

eeſpecially ſuch of them as are advanced in years 

and experience. It is from them that I would 

HL my ſelf have information how to inſtruct, and 

=. indeed I have conſulted ſeveral of them whilſt 

upon this work, and have profited by their ad- 
vice. But I hope my rmance may be of 

ſome uſe to the younger maſters, who have not 

yet had a — deal of experience, and to ſuch 
ſdiow ons, as have good. under. 

ding AY. inclinations, but- not having fallen 

— the hands of PR guides and conductors 
at firſt may ſtand in need of having the way 
pointed out, which they ought to take in the 
purſuit of their ſtudies, my their endeavours to 

conduct others. 

One of my principal views in the obſerva- 
tions I have made upon this ſubject, eſpecially 
in thoſe which make up the ſecond volume, 
has been. to eſtabliſh, if it were poſſible, 1 i 

1 remarks, the good. taſte, which has ; 
| revailed in the univerſity, and been pre- 
| ” EP as by tradition in being tranſmitted down 
1 — ther hours, R, | 


- E 
# 4235 
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be : 
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That * ihe ſay nothing * nor ad- 
vance any thing that was not founded in rea- 
fon, I uſually begin every diſtinct ſubject by 
laying down rules and principles, Which I bor- 

e 

eſpeci y and 1 apply 

—_—_— ee 25 
French and Latin authors. 

I quote abundance of nan in 1405 Gom 
the two authors I have juſt named, who are 
my principal gui guides; and, I flatter my ſelf 1 
portage blamed op he They ye per 

rl ages, are in a manner 
the flower of — pureſt: Latinity; and excellent 
models of the Iz found eloquence. . Theſe 
paſſages to me ſeem very proper of themſelves 
to form the taſte, which is my principal view. 

I have alſo made great uſe of Seneca, who a- 
bounds in ſolid thoughts and beautiful expreſſi- 
ons, tho his ſtyle 1 in many other reſpects 18 yy 
defective. 

I could indeed 1 ea e quoting all 
theſe paſſages, have thrown their meaning on- 
ly into the work, which would have thus been 
more uniform and original, and carefully con- 
cealed all marks of the places from whence I 
had borrowed. This I know is the uſe which 
ſhould be made of reading. An author, like 
m bees, who draw their n from the juice, 


„ Apes debemus imitari, congeſſimus ſeparare. Deinde 
3 & flores ad adhibita ingenii noſtri cu- 
= faciendum idoneos car- ria & facultate, in unum ſa- 
pans & quz collegerunt, in porem varia illa libamenta 
ſaporem mixtura qua- confundere : ut, etiam fi 2 
dam r proprietate ſpiritis paruerit unde ſumptum fit, 
= mutant... Nos quoque aliud tamen eſſe, quam unde 
has apes debemus imitari, & ſumptum eſt, appareat, Ser. 
quscunque ex * 1. no ogg 


it were from e der 
e might goth A 


5 4% me W . 
down to it, and have taken the berg 
ing ſome alterations there, as in che 2 
of the reſt T have uſed. The tranflatien of Ho- 
mer by M. Dacier has been als of greut help 
to me. And yet I have ſomnetimes 
the tramflation which M. Boivin has mide ef 
| fome books of that poet, and I cond with the | 
whole had been frnfhed by the fame hand. 
F. Bovhourss treatiſe of the armer Wow (-o 
think juſtly has furniſhed me with ſolid reflec- * 
rioris upon che fubje&t af the thoughts. That 
bock is proper to ferm ithe 'rafte, and 
fa be of Sreat adwantage to ſuch mulſters as 
Mall read it with attention and fame cattioh. I 
Have taken part of what I have faid upon fa- 
ered from the lextned works which 
have been ſent: rend in dür ere efpen de Holy 


— | 


ſcriptures. In a word, the beſt ad of mis 
book is not p 2 1 mine, and [ 
little concerned Dies provided i he found 
$ uſeful to youth, wh Rey os 
= to have in view." > 
x. I have un inclinatiniw do my ſelf honour 
= with another man's riches, Kat er would be 
E | | ——— — it more _—_ imprudence. I could 
2 only w might be a covering to my own 
= - 7 — the multitude of —— 
1 Jump which adom my work, might. make 
my oun een * Rn or at fy 


YA Some people poople may be of 223 — that as this 
'F — and wry ge ſtudies in uſe there, it 
6 ſhould have how written in Latin, and: their 
2 notion ſeems very reaſonable and natural. 
TDis probable, it might have been my inte- 
reſt d hos dau ſo, and that I might have 
| ſucceeded better by writing in a language, up- 
on which I have ſpent one part of my life, and 
am better uſed to, chan Jam to write in French. : 
T am not aſhamed of this confeſſion, as I 
it may be an inducement to pardon ſeveral of 
_ the faults which may have eſcaped me in a 
manner of writing, that is almoſt new to me. 
Since I finiſned the firſt volumes, I have read 
2 diſeourſe in Latin upon the fame ſubject, 
which might have diverted me from writing 
mine in the fame language, as I could not flat- 
ter my ſelf with the thought of attaining to the 
df of ſtyle that is ſeen in it. Twas writ- 


ten by F. Losen the Jef, who has lon 


q e 4 plenum E C. Plin. in 
 Ingenyi rar, buen * 


tau ohe 
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taught rhetorick in Paris with great reputation 


and ſucceſs, and is entitled, De ratione diſcendi 


& docendi. Tis wrote with ſo much 

and elegance, with fuch ſolidity of judgment 
and reflections, and ſuch a taſte of piety, that 
rcthing is left us to wifi for, but that the book 


ad been longer, and the ſubjects in it more 


thoroughly — of; but that was not d au- 
thor's deſign. 
Thad however n! * nk Is not — in 


Lain. And firſt, it ſeemed directly oppoſite 


to the intention of my work, which was to in- 
ſtruct young perſons that were yet unlearned, 


and were —— — Latin 
as to underſtand it with the ſame eaſe as 


that of their own country. And I thought, I 
ought to ſupply the want of other inducements 
to read it by making it as eaſy to them as I 
could, and as I was not able to raiſe flowers in 
121 ought at leaſt to throw out all thorns. 
Beſides J judged ĩt not proper to limit my ſelf 


"7 the making men eloquent in Latin, but with | 
the univerſity to carry my views farther, in 
principally taking care of thoſe, who were one 


day to employ their eloquence and learning in 
the French tongue; and this induced me to 
add inſtances to my work taken from French 
authors. And laſtly, I thought it might be of 
ſervice to 1 fathers and mothers 2 op- 
portunity of reading this diſcourſe u dy, 
that by this means they might 2 it 15 
their linen ſhould 4 taught. 
But it may not be amiſs to remind them, 


that they are not to expect ſtreight in one mai. 


ter all thoſe branches of knowledge, which I 
have ſet down as proper for cultivating the 


minds of young n z the liberal ſciences, 
Lk . 
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philoſophy, facred and prophane hiſtory, geo- 


graphy, chronology, and many other things of 


that kind. For where are ſuch maſters to be 
found? I ſhould be very unjuſt and unreaſonable 


to require of them what I own I am pot fur- 
niſhed thoroughly with my {elf, and which 1 
underſtood ſtill leſs of, when I firſt entered up- 
on the profeſſion. Tis enough, if they have 


an inclination, a readineſs and defire of learn- 


ing them, if they have ſome tincture of the 
principles of all theſe ſeveral parts of knowledge. 
And my deſign is in this diſcourſe to give ſo 
much of them as may ſuffice to enable a young 
maſter to give his ſcholars ſome notion of them. 
I ſhall now ſend abroad only two volumes, 
of which the firſt ſhall treat of the underſtand- 
ing of languages and poetry; and the ſecond 


include the principal rules of rhetorick 3 and I 


ſhall be glad to learn from hence the taſte of 


the publick. If this firſt part of my work has not - 
the good fortune to pleaſe, I thall pay a regard 


to their judgment, and ſuppreſs the reſt. If 


they think otherwiſe, I ſhall go on with my taſk, 


and finiſh it perhaps by giving two volumes 
What remains, in concluding this preface, is 
to beg of God, o in whoſe hand are both we and 
our words, that he would give a bleſſing to my 
good intentions, and make this work beneficial 
to youth, whoſe inſtruction is always dear to me, 
and ſeems ſtill to make up a part of my voca- 
tion and duty in the eaſe and retirement, which 
divine providenc has procured for me, 
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1 5 the — of Languages. 


HE under 
an introduction to all the ſciences. 
| thereby come at the knowledge of a 
ny cutious points with very little trouble, 


2 


"which 


. pains, 


By this means all times and countries lye open 
to us. — 1 e 

to all ages, itants ingdoms 
and are qualified to converſe with the molt 
learned of all antiquity, who ſeem to have lived 
and laboured for us. We find in them as it 
were ſo many maſters, whom we ate allowed at 
all times to conſult ; ſo many friends, who 
always at hand, and whoſe conſtantly uſeful — 
agreeable converſation improves the mind by 
informing us of a thouſand curious ſubjects, and 
_ teaches us equally to make an advantage of the 


virtues and vices of mankind. | Without the 


„ Ad res cherrimas ex fe venientem vacuis 3 ſe ma 


tenebris ad lucem erutas ali- nibus abire pati 25 wi Sentc, 


eno labore deducimnr. Nullo de brevit. vis. ca 


nobis ſeculo interdictum eſt: Pernoctantur robiſcum, pe- 


zn omnia admittimur... diſ- regrinantur, ruſticantur. Cic. 
re cum Socrate licet, &. pro. Arch. #. 16. 


i nobis nati ſunt, nobis vi- Tot nos preceptoribus tot 


preparaverunt.. .. Illos exemplis —_ 
ee emo artium, ut poſſit videri 

- ns us habere naſcendi ztas Eller, nom 

— Illi note noftra, cui docendz priores 


OR. 


conveniri & interdin ab om- elaboraveruut. Quintil. bib. 


nibus mortalibus poſſunt. . . 12. cap. 11. 
Nemo kgrum quemquamy 24 


— 


of languages ſerves for 
al 


aſſiſtance, 


* eee 


aſſiſtance of languages 


nurſes, 
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to us, and all «ago treaſures locked up; and for 


want of having the key, which alone can 1 ofa 


us the door to them, we remain Poor 1 


midſt of ſuch immenſe riches, and ignoram in 


the midſt of all the ſciences. 


The languages, which are udn the cal- 


leges of France, are reduced to three, Greek, 
Latin, and French, N ſhall ll Hagen with the laſt, 
e epinion-the en 


with it. 
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4 H AP. I. 
Of the Study of the French Ti e. 
HE Romans have taught us, by the ap- 


* plication they gave to the ſtudy of their 
own tongue, what we ſhould do to obtain in- 
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moſt effencial care next to that of their morals; 
41 and was 
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firſt — ſhould become a kind of ſecond 
nature in them, which might be afterwards al- 


moſt impoſſible to alter. 


They began indeed with teaching their chil- 


dren Greek ; but the ſtudy of Latin followed 


quickly after, and within a little while they 


taught them equally together. They had each 
their diſtinct maſters, as well for grammar, as 


for rhetorick, or philoſophy : and if any pre- 
ference was given to either of the two lan- 
es, it was certainly to that of their own 


country, which alone was uſed in the m 
ment of publick affairs. Indeed the Romans 


eſpecially in the time of the republick, — 


have thought it a diſhonour and a debaſement 


to their nation, if in treating with foreigners, 
either at Rome, or in the provinces, they had 


made uſe of any other language than I in. 
Plutarch obſerves in the life of Cato the cen- 
ſor, that being ſent upon an embaſſy by the re- 


publick to the Athenians, he thought he was 
obliged to addreſs himſelf to them only in La- 
tin , tho? he was very capable of doing it in 
Greek ; and Tully „was blamed for having 


ſpoke publickly * in Greek among the Greeks 


A ſermone græco puerum indignum eſſe exiſtimantes, 


incipere malo. Non longe illecebris & ſuavitate littera - 
| latina ſubſequi debent, & cito rum imperii pondus & auc- 


iter ire. Jbjd. cap. 2. toritatem domari. Val. 
TY cam pee. . 2: cap. 2. "IT 


es ibn, ne *Y Tully in his treatiſe 7 
Græcis unquam, niſi latins, o/ age makes Cato ſay, that 
 Teſponſa darent.'.. Quo ſcili- 1 when 4 , 


cit latinæ vocis honos pt Greek, litteras Græcas ſenex 


omnes gentes venerabilior didici; and yet he was not 


ſiſty, when he undertook the 
"_ RP 1 of. 


nulla non in = gull ce Verrin. „ 
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themſelves. Tho * Paulus ZEmilius diſcourſed 
in that language with King Perſeus, whom he 
had juſt conquered, which perhaps he did in 
compliance with his quality, or it may be with 
the unfortunate condition he ſaw him in. 
It were well if we took the fame care to 
fect our {ſelves in the French tongue. There 
are few who underſtand. it by rule. The calls 
ing of it is thought ſufficient to make us {killed 
in it. And *tis ſeldom that any one applies him- 
ſelf to fathom the genius of it, and ſtudy all 
the niceties in it. N 


very great abilities. 

So common a defect comes undoubtedly Go 
education. And to prevent it, it is nece 
in paſling thro? the ſeveral claſſes to allot a 
certain time every day tor the T0 of our own 
tongue. M-*; 
And four things may in 1 my opinion princi- 
pally contribute to the progreſs, that is to be 

ed from it; and theſe are the knowledge 


of the rules, the reading of French —_— | 


tranſlation, and compulitinn, 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the Knowledge of the Rules. ww; 


8 the firſt elements of f h are in ſome 
degree the ſame in k es, it is 
nafiral to begin the inſtruction of youth with 

the rules of the French ene e e 
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ay very often the moſt 
common rudiments of it are not known, as is 
ſometimes ſeen in the letters even of men of 
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When they are become acquainted 
firſt elements, it may then be convent 


ing 
They ſhould be alſo made to articulate all the 
ſyllables diſtinctly, and eſpecially the laſt ſylla- 
bles of a word. It is likewiſe neceſſary that 


litenefs, that children may be made to avoid 
them, or correct them. It is ſcarce to he jma- 
gined how much pains this Ne care will ſave 
them, as they grow up. 

* proportion — — excels in years 
— 9 — 

judicious maſter will not fail to make a good 
———ů—ů—ðr —— 
3 ER 


have been. | 
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beſt learning. This fault, to outward ap- 
pearance, is owing to their not having been 
early uſed to it, and puts maſters in mind how 
particularly careful they ought to be about it. 
Cuſtom, which is the ſovereign judge of lan- 
guage, before which even reaſon muſt fall if ſet 

in competition with it, is the firſt rule to be 
conſulted in orthography; as it has no leſs au- 
thority and juriſdiction over the manner of wri- . 
ting and pronunciation, than over the words 


themſelves. Thus we have ſeen the project of 
reforming our orthography in oppoſition to cuſ- 
tom ſtifled in its birth ; — the new manner f 
writing all words in general as they were pro- 
nounced was no kſs offenſive to — the 
ick, than an endeavour towards introduc- 
ing a new and fantaſtick faſhion of dreſs would 
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There are other alterations leſs noted, about 
which cuſtom differs, and which may occaſion - 
| ſome doubt. „ 
always certain letters in ſome words, whic 

Were antiently uſed, or which ſhew chat — 
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76 of the Study of © 
take their original from the Greek or Latin, 
ſuch as tbreſor, throſne, bapitme, temps, ſaincteté, 
clef, mm debte, roy, lay, moyen, eſte, eſcrire, 
rapport ? Is it requiſite that all nouns and partici- | 
les, which end with an & maſculine in the ſingu- 
* number, ſhould end with a z in the plural? 

I think that in ſuch words as theſe every one 
may take the liberty that cuſtom allows him, 
and follow his own taſte, eſpecially when it 

| ſeems to be founded upon reaſon and advan- 

tage. And in my opinion both of them re- 

quire, that we ſhould come as near in writing 

_ our manner of pronouncing, as poſſibly we 
For the characters of letters are appointed 

wa pa the different ſounds we utter in 

15 ing, and it is their proper office to lay 
gg nt — <4 as a 4 | 
tum they have been entruſted with. The — - 

— aabel therefore be the image of 

the word that is pronounced, and the letters ex- 

preſs what we would ſay. 
And thus as the firſt ſyllable of theſe two 
words #crire and eſcrime, and the antepenultima 
of theſe rẽpondans and correſpondans is to be pro- 
nounced differently, why ſhould they not alſo 
be wrote differently, ecrire, eſcrime, repondans, 
correſpondans ? | 
There is a a get, beg „ 
pronouncing the firſt in different 
tenſes and different — of the verb faire, 
and it would be reaſonable to write them in a 

different manner too, and cuſtom ſeems to com- 


. eee. S 
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Ego, niſi conſuetu- . Abe i le- 
do obtinuerit, fic ſcribendum gentibus. Itaque id expri- 
| quicque judico, quomodo ſo- mere debent, quod dicturi ſu- 
nat. Hic enim uſus eſt lite- mus. 3 I, 2 a 84 
rarum, ut cuſtodiant voces, && 
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the French 7. * 57 
ply with it. Je fais, tu fais, nous feſons, je fe. | 


ois, je ferois, je ferai, tu feras. | 
641 r pharals is 


by adding an 5 to the ſingular, pomme, pom- 
mes; fleur, fieurs. Why ſhould nouns and par- 


ticiples ending in & be excepted ? By this means 

aimez, which is the ſecond perſon plural, is con- 
founded with the participle ; whereas by writing 
the participle with an 5, aimes, the two words 


are diſtinguiſned, and the general ruleobſerved. 


As to words derived from the Latin, our 
ſeems inclined to throw off by little 


and little the remaining marks of the deriva- 


tion, tho our anceſtors appear to have been 
proud of keeping religiouſly to all the traces 
of it. This may be obſerved in innumerable in- 


ſtances, debvorr, debte, tiltre, poulmon, noſtre, &c. 


Laſtly, tho* one cannot abſolutely preſcribe, 


which of theſe two methods ſhould be followed; 


it ſeems neceſſary that the profeſſors of the ſame 
college - ſhould agree upon one of them, that 
the ſcholars may not be obliged to change their 


orthography, in proportion as they e their 


claſſes. They cannot be too ſoon accuſtomed = 
to write clearly and correctly, to — 8: their 


great and little letters to advantage, to diſtin- 


guiſh the v and the j conſonants from the u and 
the i vowels, and to know what uſe they ſhould 


make . comma's, accents, and other 
marks, w have been prudently invented = - 
add 3 and order to writing. 


And as I am now ſpeaking of writing, I 
beg leave to give young perſons one piece of 


advice, which may ſeem a trifle, but is not ſo 
indifferent, and that is, that they would learn, 


at leaſt before they leave ſchool, to make their 
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the boys, as be bes evaſion. te might be 
withed, that a Mort grammar were drawn up * 
_ exprefsly for them, containing” ſoch rules and 
I ns as were moſt — — 1 
Wien they have got a tinftuge | 
Lat, ie il then be proper by th reding of 4 
abe wo give dem 2 fue of de genius ale 
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two languages, and 
compoſition/ of one word out of ſe- 
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It has 
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: the principles and rules of their own tongue; 
we. ſhould begin likewiſe to form their taſte 
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80 f ide Study of 
tis impoſſible its meaning ſhould be miſta- 
ken, when ly expreſſed? And thus we 


bave full amends for Whatever may be . 


ing to it, and 'tis capable of d 


ſuperiority eee en eee een 1 an- 


tiquity. 1 ian 271 
At che ſame time chat nh are "nts 


and J AgIMNENT. - But as the reflectipns to be 
made upon this ſubject do not relate to gram- 


mar, and are farther common to all lan- 
es, I ſhall forbear to ſpeak upon it with 
the HA erowrard 


rhetorick 4s. ant; ar oy 
2 ali ob. that 


whilſt they are converſing with French authors, 


tho? we ſhould conſtantly' pay a particular regard 
20 the rules of the yet we ſhould not 
reſt fatisfied with the bare examination of theſe. 


It will be proper to obſerve: the propriety, juſt- 


_ force, and delicacy of the turns and ex- 
preſſions; and ſtill more, to dwell upon the ſo- 

idity and truth of the thoughts and ſubjects. 
It may be convenient to out the connexion 


and manner of drawing up the different proofs 
and parts of the diſcourſe. But above all the 
reſt we ſhould be careful to prefer whatever * 


capable of informing the heart, of inſpiring 


with ſentiments of generoſity, intereſted arſe, 
contempt for riches, love for the publick good, 


averſion to injuſtice and —— ; in a word, 
whatever will make an . 1 and ill 
more a true Chriſtian. 

We ſhall ſpeak of what concerns the choice 


that is to be made of authors, with reference 


to the morals in another | prong As to ſtyle, 


we 


| 
by 
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the French Tongue. - 


we muſt keep cloſe to - Quintilian's rule, of 
making them always read the beſt authors, even 


from the firſt. When they begin to have thelr 


pu out to them ſuch faults, as may be capa- 


le of leading them into miſtake, of which 
kind are certain bright thoughts, which make 
an immediate impreſſion, but upon examination, 
are found falſe and flaſhy. They muſt be 


_ early trained up to a love of truth; a ſenſe of 
what is oppoſite to it; be cautioned not to be 


led away by appearances, but to paſs a ſound 
judgment upon what they read, and to give 4 
reaſon of the judgment they make, but ſo as 
never to aſſume a decifive air and tone, which 
are leſs ſuitable to that age than any other. 

+ Our language will ſupply us with abundance 
of excellent works, which are proper to form 
their taſte ; but the little time that can be ſpent 
in that ſtudy, and the little expence that moſt 
{cholars are able to be at, oblige us to confine 
our ſelves to a ſmall number. 5 


And here, if poſſible, profit and pleaſure | 


ſhould go together, that' this kind of reading 
may . induce young people to be fond of it. 
Thus books, which treat only of piety, ſhould 
be more ſeldom put into their hands than any 
other, left they ſhould take up a diſtaſte for 
them, which might not be thrown off, when 
they were more grown up. Hiſtory is more 
adapted to their capacity, eſpecially at th*.- 
go \ ps quidem & vitioſas orationes, quas pleri- 
ſtatim, & ſemper. Quintil. | que judiciorum pravitate mi- 
. ch 


N Ne id quidem 9 Quintil. 
tiam corruptas aliquando x6 
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22 Of the Stuch of 
The figures of che bible, and the manners of 
the Iſraelites and Chriſtians agree very well with 


the firſt claſſes. 1 particular 


lives writ by M. Flechier and M. Marſolier, 
"which are xery.proper fog choſe that come thier 


I ſhall ſpeak of the abridgment of hiſtory, 


which M. Boſſuet has left us, in another place. 
he hiſtory of the French academy by M. Fel- 


liſſon, of the academy of inſcriptions and belles 


lettres by M. de Boze, and of the revival of the 


academy of ſciences by M. de Fontenelle, will 


mightily pleaſe young — by the elegance 
of their fiyke, and the vaciety. of their folyeta, 


men, who firſt took to carry. our lan- 
guage to the ion it is arrived at, 
and have done o much honour to France by 
their profound erudition and curious diſcoveries 
in every branch of Ige. In my opi- 
nion the univerſity of Paris, the moſt antient 
and in a manner the mother and original of all 
other academies, ſhould be peculiarly careful 
to promote their glory, as it will reflect back 
upon her ſelf, , 
ber own honour. 
We have many ricks and funeral ora- 
tions, where the rh ians will find perfect 
models for this kind of eloquence. The two 
tragedies of M. Racine, entitled Either and 
_ » Athalia, and ſeveral copies of verſes, by M. 
Deſpreaux, may ſuffce to give them ſome idea 


of our poetry. The ion this laſt has 
made of Longinus, with his remarks upon it, 


will be.a good. book of rhetorick for them. 


eſſays, 
map be ated the cough of Paſcal. I 
. Fi Poe, mention 


— 


= * M. Nicole's mora! 
four laſt volumes, to which 
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the French Tongue. 83 
mention not the logick of Port-Royal; it makes 


up a part of philoſophy, and ſuch a book ca 


not fail of being put inc the hands of thoſe who 
ſtudy it. 


There are ſeveral other books, which it may 


be very uſeful for young people to read, of 
which every maſter may make choice according 
to his taſte. One make a collection of 
the beſt pieces for their uſe, and ſometimes ſe- 
lect the moſt beautiful paſſages of certain books 
Which —————— — 

And here I beg leave to give an eſſay of the 
manner, in which young people ſnould be made 
to read French books; which may be of uſe. 


to young maſters upon . 1 
| who have not yet ene of hi 


An Eſay « on the manner of 3 Pond 
Authors. 


out of M. Flechier's hiftory of Theods- 
tus, book 1. chap. 35. It gives an account 


the election of S. Ambroſe to the archbiſhaprick 


of Milan, and the whach the « Emprr Va- 
lentinian had in it. o_ | 
« Auxentius the Arian be ing dead, . 
16 nn ſee or Nil he ſeveral 
years, Valentinian deſired the biſhops would 
&« aſſemble to cleft a new paſtor. He mind 
te them to chuſe a man of deep 
« an unblameable life, 40 the end, ſaid he, 2 
this imperial town may be anti fed bis in- 
ee « ſfrultions and wn that the Emperors, 
„ 2 


HE fact I am going to relate is * 
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84 - "Of the Stuch of 

nb are maſters of the world, and are - not- 
% withſtanding great ſinners, may receive his ad- 

„ vice with confidence, and his corrections With 
< reſpef. The biſhops beſought him to nomi- 
„ nate ſuch a one as he deſired himſelf ; but 
<< that, he anſwered, was a matter above his 
c abilities, and he had neither wiſdom nor 
< piety ſufficient to intermeddle-in it; that. the 
«© choice belonged to them, as they were tho- 


« roughly acquainted with the laws of the 
% church, and enlightened by the holy Spirit of 
God. 


«« The biſhops then met together with the 
« reſt of the clergy ; and the people, whoſe 
«© conſent was required, were ſummoned to the 
« afſembly. The Arians nominated a man of 
their own fect. And the Catholicks inſiſted 
« upon one of their communion. The two 
© parties both grew warm upon the occaſion, 
ce and the diſpute was ready to break out into a 
4“ ſedition and open war. Ambroſe, governor 
c of the town and province, a man of under- 
6 ſtanding and probity, was informed of the diſ- 
4 order, and haſtened to the church to prevent 
it. His preſence put an end to all their dif- 
<< ferences, and the aſſembly as if inſpired from 
« above with one common voice demanded 
Ambroſe for their paſtor. The procedure 
« ſeemed very * extravagant to him, but as 
<< they perſiſted in their demand, he remon- 
<< ſtrated to the aſſembly, that he had ever lived 
<< in ſecular employments, and was not even 
; wy bg vera that the laws of the empire for- 
any man that was poſſeſſed of a publick 
& 222 to enter into orders without the W 
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9 permiſſion, _ dat the choice of a biſhop 
<« was to be directed by the influence of the 


« Holy Ghoſt, and not by the caprice of the 


c multitude. But notwithſtanding, all his reaſons. 


and remonſtrances, the people were reſolved 


eto place him upon the epiſcopal throne, for 
46 —— God had deſigned him. They put 
him under a guard, that he might not eſcape, 
ee and preſented a petition to the Emperor, de- 
<. ſiring that he would conſent to the election. 
Ihe Emperor very readily gave his con- 
ce ſent, and ordered that he ſhould be baptized 
immediately, and conſecrated within. eight 


- « days 61 5g "*Ths - faid, that this Prince in 
-S . — aſſiſted at the conſecration, and lift- 


ing up his eyes and hands to heaven as ſoon. 
<<. as, the ceremony Was over, cried out in a 
« tranſport of joy, *.1 thank thee, O my God, 
<< that thou haſt confirmed my choice by thine, 
<« tn. committing the conduct of our ſouls to that 
<< perſon, to whom I bad before committed the go-. 


e vernment of this province. The holy arch- 
biſhop applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy gf 
0 + ap holy ſcriptures, and the re-eſtabliſhment 


the faith. and diſcipline in his-dioceſe.” 
Ihis ſtory ſhould be read all at once by one 
or two of the ſcholars, the reſt caſting their 


cyes upon their books, to give them a notion 


of the fact it treats of: And care ſhould be 
taken that they obſerve in reading the rules 


that have been already ſpoken of; that they 


ſtop more or leſs according to the different 


punctuation; that they pronounce every word 
and every ſyllable as they ſhould do; that they 


uſe a natural tone of voice, and vary it with- 


out affectation. 


ws Theodoret. lib. 4+ cap. 7. | C 
W23 Aſter 


86 Of the Study of 
| After this firſt reading, if there are any 
remarks to make relating to 9 
language, the maſter ſhould do it in few 
words. 1 _ 

temem, empeſcher, veſcu, pn oy chang 
EEC follow that man- 
ner of writing, but have fubſtituted my own 
inſtead of it. I ſhall take the fame li in 
all my quotations, to avoid the troubl 
1 Would be under 4 neerfüty of falling 
into, paphy preſet him. 

tr to him. 

Bizare, DO OY e 
Sic of this adjective, denotes wy ae 
extraordinary and ſhocking in the perſon or 
thing which it is applied. It ſignifies fan- 
taſtical, 8 troubleſome, — 2 


Price. 
plained, 8 . — — 0's: man, 
who is guided * fancy and humour, not by 
reaſon and princi It will be well by the 
by to ſhew the ri icule of theſe two faults, of 
extra tly and by caprice. 

Proctder a 2 The — proctder is. 
very proper for that phraſe, It has other ig- 
nifications, which may be obſerved. 

Commetire la conduite des ames, or, le gou- 
vernement > une province  quelqu*un. Commet- 
tre here ſignifies to entruſt, to give an em — vr 
ment, of which an account is to be given 
It comes from the Latin word committere, which 
has the fame ſignification. Quos adbuc mihi 
nagiſtratus populus Romanus mandavit, fic eo a 
accepi, ut me omnium officiorum ring! n 
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arbitrarer. Ia quæſtor ſum fattus, ut mihi ho- 
norem illum non tam datum, quam creditum ac 
commiſſum putarem. In thus explaining this 
word by the paſſage of Tully, we give à con- 
k 3 without mn: to go "= 
pon the nature and engagements of civil an 

eſiaſtical employments. Commettre has alſo 
other ſignifications. Commettre quelqu'un pour 
veiller fur d'autres.  Commettre une faute. Se 

commettre avec quelqu'un. Commettre P autoritẽ 
du prince. Theſe ſhould all be explain d. 


An que la ville implridle ſe A ben par 2 
inſtructions & par ſes exemples. This will be a 


r occafion to explain to them a rule we 
Fin among the remarks of M. Vaugelas. The 


_« repetition of prepoſitions is not neceſſary to 


<«« nouns, except when the two ſubſtantives ate 
« not ſynonymous or equipollent. For inſtance, 


par les ruſes & les artifices de mes ennemis, 


« Ruſes & artifices are ſynonymous, for which 
ce reaſon the prepoſition par muſt not be re- 
« peated, But if inſtead of artiſices it had been 


* armes, then we mult have faid, par les ruſes 


« 6 par les armes de mes enmemis ; becauſe 
« ruſes and armes are neither ſynonymous, nor 
ce equipollent, or of a like ſignification. To 
c& Ive an example of words that are equipol- 
e lent; pour le bien & Phonneur de ſon. maitre, 
«© Bien and honneur are not ſynonymous, but 
ce they are equipollent, becauſe bien is the genus 
« which comprehends honneur under it as its 
% ſpecies. But if inſtead of Bonneur it had: 

5 been mal, then we muſt have re the 
C prepoſition pour, and faid, pour te bien & 
« pour le mal de fon maitre, And thus it is 


© with ſeveral other prepoſitions, as par, con- 


e tre, avec, ſur, ſous, and the like. 


= Mek Study f 
Aſter theſe ical obſervations the ſtory 
ſhould be read over a ſecond time, and at ab 
end of every period the boys ſhould be aſked 
if they find any thing remarkable as to. cxpreC: 
ſion, thought, or the conduct of their man- 


ners. This ſort of interrogation renders them 


more attentive, obliges them to exerciſe their 


underſtanding, gives opportunity of forming 


taſte and judgment in them, intereſts them in a 


more lively manner in the coming at the ſenſe 


of the author by the ſecret ſatisfaction they take 
in diſcovering all his beauties of themſelves, and 
by degrees enables them to diſpenſe with the 
affiſtance of the maſter, - which is the end of all 
the pains he takes in inſtructing them. The 
maſter then adds and ſupplies what is wanting in 
their anſwers, enlarges and lays open what they 


have faid too ſuccinctly, and mends and cor- 


— whatever miſtakes thex may have fallen, 
to,. 

He required them to chuſe a a man of deep learn- 
ing and an unblameable life, that the imperial 
town might be ſanftified - by his inſtructions and 


example. A great leſſon indeed! Knowledge is 


2 a ſufficient ualification for eccleſiaſtical em-. 


loyments, good manners are ſtill more neceſ- + 


ary. Theſe laſt ſhould always have the pre- 


ference. And thus the hiſtorian Theogoret, 
from whence this paſlage is taken, has fer mo- 


rals before learning, and d example before in- 


'b Nec folim hoc ipſe de- et quod ex hoc 


1 bebit docere præceptor, ſed — inveniant, & 
frequenter interrogare, & ju- ipſi intelligant. Nam quid 
dicium diſcipulorum experiri. aliud agimus docendo eos, 
Sic audientibus ſecuritas ab · quam ne ſemper docendi ſint? 


erit, nec quæ dicentur # Soil bib. 2. cap. 5. 
Fre aures ; "IF mo | 


is * 


| firudtion, 


4 + 
1 
* 
| 


1 
8 
Is 
> 

5 


the, 1 bi 89 
ſtruction, conformably to what is ſaid of Jeſus 


Chriſt, that he was mighty in deeds and 5 
words 3 4 be did and \taught. 

That, the Emperors, . who are maſters. of the 
world, and are notwithſtanding great Janners, may 


receive his advice with Fa wig and his correc- 


tions with reſpect. He might have ſimply ſaid, 
that tbe Emperors might be the more, enabled to 


profit. by his fic; and correftions, . But how 
great a beauty and ſolidity do the two epithets, 
and characters here given to the Emperors add 
to the thought, 3 Bet 3 them Fee 


bove remonſtrances, and 
the great need they have 1 them. l will. 0 


proper alſo to take notice of the exactneſs and 
connection of the two parts, which make 

the laſt clauſe of the ſentence, 10 receive. his 5 
2 with. confidence, and his correction with re- 


Fu that, be ſaid, was 4 natier above bis a- 
bilities, and the choice belonged to them. How 
admirable was the piety of Valentinian, who. 
- would not take — himſelf the choice of a 


biſhop, as knowing that he ſhould make him- 


ſelf reſponſible for the terrible conſequences that 
| ſuch a choice might have. One might men- 
tion upon this occaſion the beautiful ſaying of 
Catherine Queen of Portugal, I could wiſh, 
ſaid ſhe, << the biſhops of Portugal during my 
„ regency might be immortal, that I might 
have never a biſhoprick to diſpoſe of. 


The biſhops met together. One may explain 
in few words how elections 8 were 


uſed to be made, and by what degrees . ar- 


g rived at the ſtate we now ſee them in. 


N ©} 
| © Luke xiv, 19. * Acts i. 1. 0. Barth. * x. cap. 6, 
8 88 | Ambroſe 
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90 Wet — 
Ambroſe haftened to the church to prevent the 
ge One may obſerve how divine Provi- 
over all deliberations, and eſpeci- 
: og in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies; after what man- 
ner it lies hid under events which ſeem to be 
the effect of pure chance, but are in reality ſe- 
cretly 'ordained ; how abſolutely it diſpoſes of 


the wills of men, which it always infallibly 
leads to the compaſſing of ag ch; 5 | 
out any eg i ow 
it commands our e what faci- 


e e un gre min who were 
fo divided bur à moment before, as to be rea- 
dy to break out into an open ſedition. 4 

That he was not even yet baptized. Here wo. 
might put in a word upon the antient cuſtom 
ring baptiſm, and produce inſtances of 

it. This delay, we might obſerve, was ow- 
ing to two motives ;z the one to make a _— 
preparation on for the duly receiving of bapti 
be more able to e the e and 
virtue of it with ſecurity z and the other, to 
live with impunity in fin and pleaſure. The 
Church er of the firſt, and abhorred the 


put Bim under a guard, that he might 
= We ſhould why © open the Vit 
efforts S. Ambroſe made to avoid the biſhoprick ; 
his hafty flight for one whole night, 5 ah his 
- uncertain wanderings, which led him back to 
the ſame place, from whence he ſet out ; his 
affectation of cruelty in a judgment he gave; 
with other artifices ſtill more aſtoniſhing which 
he made uſe of againſt all rule and decorum, 
but which the people knew the real cauſe of 
This will be a natural occaſion to obſerve to 


chem, that in the firſt ages of the church they 


were - 


the French Tongue: gt 


were obliged to offer violence to the'Saitits; be- 


fore they could engage them to enter into/prieſty 


or undertake the charge of a biſhop= 


orders, 

rick ; and that eccleſiaſtical hilloey- furniſhes ws 

with abundance of very curious and agtecable 
inſtances of it, which it would now be too long 


to recite to them, This would raiſe their curio- | 


ſity, and upon other — might in- 
form them | hone S. Baſil, S. Gregory. Nazian- 
zen, S. —— S. Auguſtin, S. 
and a t many others broke out into tears, 
when upon the prieſthood: or epiſcopal 
office, and how ſerious their fears wete, and 
how deep and fincere their ſorrow, One may 
add, that the weight of the employment is not 
leflened ſince that time, and endeavour to fix in 
their minds that excellent rule of S. Gregory 
the great, © that he who poſſeſſes the virtues 
required in the care of ſouls ſhould not take 
« upon him the - prieſtly office, unleſs con- 
ce ſtrained to it; but that he who knows he has 
ci them not, ſhould not take it 
4 even tho? he were compelled to it.” 
The Emperor ordered, that be ſhould be FR 


| fred immediately, and conſecrated within eight 


days after. We may take notice, that this or- 
dination was contrary to f S. PauPs direction 
not to ordain a Neophyte, that is, one newly 


baptized, and contrary alſo to the common rules 


of the church; but that it was the author of 


thoſe rules, that diſpenſed 8. Ambroſe from the 


obſervation of them by the open violence he 
—— people to offer him upon this oc- 
„which L m menen 


2 SON pollens, co- tus accedat. 

aftus ad regimen veniat: f x Tim. iti. 6. 

en deen nec oo Mo 
any 
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92 Of the Study of 

any _ to. — remobſirances againſt it. Be- 

fides, the robity, and ſufficient quali- 
5 fications of Am which were acknowledged 

by all the world, placed him far above; the 
ſtate of Chriſtians Hie y inſtructed. 

By daily lectures of this fort- in every claſs, 
bo ugh to comprehend how large a progreſs 
Par nt oi mg wage ov few. years; how 
CO youth might become acquainted 
with own tongue; how many curious 
points of hiſtory, and ancient cuſtoms, they 
might learn; what. a. fund of morality. they 
would imperceptibly lay up; how many ex- 
cellent principles for the conduct of life they 
would be furniſhed with by the different paſ- 
fages of hiſtory they ſhould be made to read, 

or hear quoted; and laſtly, what a taſte for. 
reading they would — — which 1 
look- upon as one of the principal advantages of 
education; becauſe this taſte, as I have already 
obſerv'd, would preſerve them from abundance 

of dangers incident to idleneſs, would make 
them love and ſerk after the company of men 
of learning and merit, and would render ſuch 
low yu empty converſations — 5 

are the conſequence of ig norance, an urce 
of a thouſand ills. 

I am of opinion that no body can think half 
an hour every day, or every other day, too 
much time to be ſpent in the ſtudy of the lan- 
guage of our own country, whilſt all the reſt 
is taken up in learning the two other tongues ;. 
and as one of the principal advantages we are to 
Te. is to be the more perfect in 
our own. I have more cauſe to fear that I ſhall 
be blamed for not having allowed enough to 


it; * the number of things that are to be 
nit 5 


the French Tongue: 93 
taught in the ſeveral claſſes obliges us to be 


confined within narrow bounds; and I muſt. 


reſs the Profeſſors not to omit them, nor be too 
rge in their moral and pious reflexions, -which 
to make the impreſſion we deſire, ſhould be 
delivered as by accident, without any apparent 
deſign, and always without affectation. 


0$00260S000090000000000 
| ARTICLE the TH I RD. i 
Of Tranſatim. 0 


A S ſoon as the boys have made- ſome pro- 
greſs in the underſtanding of Latin au- 
thors, they muſt be put upon tranſlating certain 
ſelect paſſages, and ſetting them down in wri- 


and correct, exactly rendering the meaning and 
even the expreſſion, as much as may be. ' Pains 
muſt afterwards be taken to ſet it off and em- 
belliſh it, in giving the delicacy and elegance 
of the Latin phraſes, by ſuch as will anſwer 
to them in our own tongue. And laſtly, we muſt 

endeavour to bring them by degrees to that 
point of perfection, which gives ſucceſs in this 
ind of writing; I mean that exact medium, 


which being equally removed from too ſervile a 
reſtraint, and too exceſſive a liberty, faithfully 
expreſſes the entire meaning, without conſider- 
ing ſo much the number as the import of the 
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Their tranſlation at firſt muſt be plain, clear, 
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bf tranſlation, lays down ſome 


e 


"Tis the rule which s Cicero tells us he fol - 
| om eee Ange rear 


P 

one another. r it 
is, ſays 2 in the beautiful 
3 put before his tranſlation of 


orations, that a copy which was extant 1 
4 S. Jerome's time, and by the excellence of 
<< the copyer muſt have come ſo near to the 
ce ſhould not be tranſmitted down to 
e us? It would have taught us how to tranſlate 


* well; we ſhould have thence learnt when 
4c k er to ſhake off the yoke of heavy 


and too ſervile an adherence; it 


40 ede 
« of a judicious fearfulneſs, and a ſucceſsful 
« boldneſs. Tully indeed points out the me- 
« thod we ought to follow; but example in- 
«« ſtructs far better than 
M. de Tourreil, ſpeakin 


rules for 
that way of writing, which may be of great uſe 
bob to maſters and ſcholar „To this per- 

C petual reſtraint, ſays he, is joined the differ - 
| - ence of languages, which ever embarraſſes 
4 you, and often leads you into deſpair. You 
<< grow ſenſible, har th pul genius of he 
one is often c of the other, 
and that tis conſtantly 1 
* ſion. So char the common tranſlation have 


| © Conventi, ex Atticis.... neceſſe habui reddere, . ſed 
nec eonverti ut interpres, ſed genus omnium verborum 


ut orator, ſeritentiis iiſdem, vimque ſervavi. Non enim 
& earum formis, 3 ea me annumerare lectori pu · 
guris ; verbis tavi oportere, ſed tanquam 
conſuetudinem — in TEE: appendere. Cic. de off. gen. 
bus | non verbum pro verbo ora, n. 14. 


3 « been | 
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«© been juſtly compared to the wrong ſide of a 
40 ber df tapiſtry, which at beſt gives only 
the groſs lineaments of the finiſhed 
« whi the right we 3 reſents.” 4 ES. 1 
lian upon the difficulty of imitation, he adds, 
„ Tis true when I tranſlate, I give my ſelf up 
<« to follow another whom I chuſe for my 
guide; and the beſt I can do is to take care 
« leſt my attachment to my guide ſhould carry 
me too far, and degenerate into ſlavery; in 
« which caſe, inſtead of originals full of life 
and ſpirit, I ſhould ſubſtitute dead and inani- 
“ mate copies. I have beſides a good war- 
« rant, Þ who upon a like occaſion withdrew 
« from the tyranny of the letter, made him 
« ſelf maſter of the ſenſe, and as by right of 
« conqueſt ſubjected it to the phraſe of his own 
„ tongue.” | | + 
60 . other hand too free a tranſlation has 
cc its inconveniencies, and eſcaping from one 
extreme, falls into another. Every para- 
3 the — * of pre- 
«« ſenting the image it iſes, it paints one 
<< half by fancy, and the other from an ori- 
cc ous from whence is formed ſome mon- 
fſtrous production, which is neither original 


«©. nor copy. Now a tranſlator properly ſpeak- 


“ing is no other than a painter, who deals in 


copying. And every copyer, that miſplaces 


& but the out- lines, or faſhions them after his 
« own liking, is unfaithful. He errs in the 
«« firſt ſetting out, proceeds againſt his own 
„ plan, for want of remembering that all he 


Quaſi captivos ſenſus in tranſpoſuit, - Higron. Ep. ad. 
ſuam linguam victoris jure Pammach, | 
„ | « has 


96 + Of the Staty of 
66 l . hee won . and if he 
<« fal t ing. For 
then, I have my model, and | cane fel. 
0 low him too cloſely. Whether therefore 1 
<< extend or enlarge what he cuts ſhort or a- 
e bridges, whether I load with ornaments-what 
„ he leaves plain, tarniſh his beauties, or co- 
4 ver his faults; in ſhort, wherever I depart | 
« from his character in the words I put into his 
c mouth, tis no longer him, but my ſelf that 
« I deſcribe 3 I deceive under a borrowed ap- 
er and am no longer a tranſlator, bur 


_ Ea 


66 The' firſt obligation of a tranſlator is to 
cc enter well into the genius and character of the 
author he goes about to tranſlate ; to trans- 
« form himſelf into him as much as poſſible; 


& to cloath himſelf with the ſentiments and 


4 paſſions he undertakes to tranſmit to us; and 
<< to lay a reſtraint upon that inward compla- 
«© cency, which is continually forcing itſelf 
„upon us, and inſtead of forming us after the 
image of others, faſhions them after ours; 
„ in a word, to draw over again the turns and 
“ figures of the original with the ſame force 
„ and beauty; and yet fo, as if our language 
cannot perfectly come up to them by a ſtrict 
« adherence to the like forms of regs 
<< we may be allowed to caſt off the yoke, and 
* indulge our ſelves in the full liberty of pro- 

„ curing wherewithal to pay by an equivalent.“ 
J ſhall here add a reflexion of Madam Da- 
cier's, which may ſerve to correct, or rather 

clear up, what Mr. de Tourreil means, when 
he fays that a tranſlator properly f Sing, is 
| e When ſpeak of 
v _—_ a tran- 


Lo Ga + Prefuce to the tranſlation of Homer, 


3 ; 


tbe French Tongur. „ 


« a tranſlation in proſe, ſays ſhe, I do not 


« mean a ſervile tranſlation, I mean a g 


« cloſely to the ideas of the original, ſearches 


„ out the beauties of its language, and repre 


ce ſents the images without retailing the words. 


The firſt ſort becomes unfaithful thro? too 
« ſcrupulousa faithfulneſs ; for it loſes the ſpirit 
<<. to preſerve the letter, which is the effect of 


a cold and barren genius; whereas the other, 
e tho” chiefly aiming to preſerve the ſpirit, for- 
gets not in its greateſt liberties to retain the 


letter, and by means of its bold, but ge- 
c nuine ſtrokes, becomes not only a faithful 
«© copy of its original, but another original it- 


« ſelf ; which cannot be performed but by a 


« ſolid, noble, and a fruitful genius 
% Tranſlation is not like the copy of a picture, 


« where the copyer is tied down to the lines, 


„ colours, proportions, turns, and poſtures of 
0 the original he follows. Tis quite another 


« thing. A good tranſlator is not ſo confinꝰ d. 
«<< Here, as in all other inſtances of imitation; the 
<« ſoul full of the beauties it intends to repreſent, . 


* and inebriated with the pleaſing vapours ari- 
fing from thoſe fruitful ſprings, muſt ſuffer 
te itſelf to be raviſhed and tranſported by the 


de other's enthuſiaſm, and thus making it its 


4 own, muſt produce very different images and 
« expreſſions, tho' with ſome reſemblance. “ 

Theſe rules may ſuffice for ſcholars. Only 
we mult obſerve to them, that the tranſlation 
of the poets claims ſome peculiar ones to itſelf, 


and tho? it be in proſe, muſt partake of the 
genius of poetry, retain the ſame fire, vivaci- 


ty, and boldneſs, and conſequently without ſcru- 
ple make uſe of ſuch expreſſions, turns, and 
„ oh figures, 
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Kgaires, as are rot allowable + in an orator or 


e 3 5 
I have er obſerved, chin it is proper to 


- Ba the man beautiful paſſages of authors for 
8 * 8 | N | | 4 
will thus be more agreeable to them, and they 


will take the greater pains in tranſlating them, 


us the ſureſt way of forming their taſte. They 


will hereby become acquainted with their au- 
thors, and Vinſenlibiy f into their turns, man- 
ners, and ſentiments. 

It will be uſeful too, when the We Duwe 
been tranſlated by a learned hand, to compare 
that verſion with the tranſlations of the ſcho- 
hrs, to encourage them, and lay before them 


| good models. They will eſteem it an honour 
' b& 


low them, tho* at a diſtance, They will 
ſtrive to get as near them as they can. And 


ſometimes they will come up to them, and it 


debates be very agreable 10 the reader, and 


ö 


_ * C Primi Sm“ Tactro, suo 8. 


© Ridebis & licet rideas. Ego Pa ille, quem 


noͤſti, apros tres, & quidem pulcherrimos, cepi. 
Joſe ? inquis. Ipſe ; non tamen ut omnino ab in- 
ertia mea & quiete diſcederem. Ad retia ſedebam, 
erant in proximo, non venabulum aut lancea, ſed 
Hus & en. Meditabar aliquid enotabam- 


® Lib, 1 Bp. 6. 
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que, ut, fi" manus vacuas, plenas tamen cerus re- 


portarem. Non eſt quod contemnas hoc ſtudend 
genus. Mirum eſt ut animus agitatione motuque 
corporis excitetur. Jam undique ſylue & ſolitu>" _ 


do, ipſumque illud ſilentium, quod venationi da- 


tur, magna cogitationis incitamenta ſunt. Pro-. 


nervam inerrare. Vale. 


A Conrnziitte Tacite. 


C Vous allez rire, & je vous le permets: 


&« riez- en tant qu'il vous plaira. Ce Pline, 


«« que vous connoiſſez, a pris trois ſangliers, 


„ mais tres grands. Quoi lui-meme, dites- 


e vous? lui-meme. N' allez pourtant pas croire, 
* qu'il en ait coutẽ beaucoup a ma pareſſe. 
% P<tois aſſis pres des toiles. Je mavois a cdte 
« de moi ni epieu ni dard, mais des tablettes 


„& une plume. Je revois, Fecrivois, & je 


« me preparois la conſolation de remporter 


* mes feuilles pleines, fi je m'en retournois 


« les mains vuides. Ne mepriſez pas cette 


cc maniẽre d*etudier. Vous ne ſauriez croire 


< combien le mouvement du corps donne de 


* yivacite à Feſprit: fans compter que Fom- 


e bre des forets, la ſolitude, & ce profond ſi- 


« lence qu exige la chaſſe, ſont tres propres 2 


4 faire naitre d heureuſes penſẽes. Ainſi croiez-- 


* moi, quand vous irez chaſſer, re 
«« pannetiere & votre bouteille ; mais mouhliez 
* pas vos tablettes. Vous eprouverez que Mi- 
„ nerve ſe plait autant fur les montagnes que 


* * 
* ; 


3 Diane. dieu.“ n © 


N 1 They 
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inde, cum venabere, licebit, auttore me, ut pa- 
narium & lapunculam, ſic etiam pugillares feras. 
Experieris non Dianam magis montibus quam Mi- 
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* And yet there is nothing 


100 0 the Study of +. 
The abs here is. literal, and very faith- \ 
forced or like a 
bros baths holes. the air af an ori- 
We may oblires. to the boys „ tar 8 «Plinins 
ene be fo well — 5 in French by the 
firſt perſon; that another expreſſion more agree- 
able to our cuſtom was requiſite to be uſed in- 
ſtead of the word ceras; that the phraſe Vombre 
des - forfts forms a more muſical and grateful 
ſound to the ear, than if it had been, as it is in 
the — 4 l A 9 8 you as 23 la 0 olt- 
tude, 25 


1 


I C. Prizes Mixvur1o Foxvano 8vo 8. 


Afirum ef quam 7 ** diebus in . ratio 
aut conſtet aut conſtare videatur pluribus cunttiſ- 
que (or | junttiſque) non cunſtet. Nam, fi quem 
interroges, Hodie quid egiſti? reſpondeat, Offi- 
cio togæ virilis interfui; ſponſalia aut nuptias 
frequentavi; ille me ad fignandum teſtamen- 
tum, ille in advocationem, ille in conſilium 
rogavit. Hec, quo die feceris neceſſaria; eadem, 


; fi quotidie feciſſe te reputes, inania videntur, mul. 


to magis cum ſeceſſeris. Tunc enim ſubit recor- 

datio, quot dies quam frigidi rebus abſumpſi i? 
Quod evenit miln poſtquam in Laurentina meo 
aut lego aliquid, aut ſcribo, aut etiam corpori vaco, 
cujus fulturis animus ſuſtinetur. - Nihil audio 
quod audiſſe, nibil dico quod dixiſſe peniteat. Ne- 


1 apud me quemquam finiſtris ſermonibus « car- 


pit; neminem ifpſe repr „ mſi unum me, 


cum parum commodè "Grit Nulla fpe, mullo 


. Ib I. By. 9 hk aw 
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timore Jollicitor 3 nullis rumoribus inquietor. Me- 
cum tantum cum libellis loquor. O reftam ſin- 
cer vitam ! O dulce otium honeſtumque. ac 


pene omni negotio pulerius ! O mare, ò littus, ve- 
rum mque unc Quam multa invenitis, 


am multa dictatis Prvinde tu quogue firepitum . 
tum, inanemque diſcurſum, & multiom inoptos 
labores, ut primum fuerit occaſio, relingue, teque 
Nudiis vel otio trade. Satius eſt enim, ut Attilius 
noſter eruditiſſimè ſimul & facetiffime dixit, ofio- 


— ues, _ nibil d | er 


F 0 f M7 
” : 


oleing A. Mmvrivs Foxpaus, 


4 NR. £4 
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n elt une choſe ctonnante de voir comment 
4. ke ems fe paſſe a Rome. Prenez chaque 
802 à part, il n'y en a point qui ne ſoit 
6 Templie : :raſſemblez-les toutes, vous etes ſur- 
4 pris de 1 trouver fi vuides. Demandez à 
48 quelqu'un 
<6: Pat aſſiſts, vous dira- t- il, à la cẽrẽmonie de 
FE. ta robe ne, qu e al: donne à fon fils. 
« Pai et prie a es fiangailles ou à des nopces. 
„ Lon m'a demande la ſignature d'un 


cc teſtament, Celui-ci m'a charge de ſa cauſe. 
Celui-là m'a fait appeller à une conſultation. 


« Chacune de ces choſes, quand on Va-faite, a 
« paru nẽceſſaire: toutes enſemble paroiſſent 
* inutiles, & bien davani quand on les re- 


« paſſe dans une agreable licude, A lors vous 


ne pouvez vous empecher de vous dire, A 
* quelles bagatelles ai-je perdu mon temps: ? 
 «6-Oeſt ce que je repete fans ceſſe dans ma 
terre de Laurentin, ſoit que je liſe, ſoit que 
Feœcrive, ſoit qu'a mes Etudes je mele les ex- 


1 ercices du corps, -_ la bonne TAY — 
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avez vous fait aujourdhui p 
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„„ fue tant ſur les JPerations 


de Peſprit. 
«« 'entends, je ne dis rien, que me 
« dꝰ avoir entendu, & d'avoir . ee 


. ne my fait d ennemis par de mauvais diſ- 


$ cours. Je ne trouve A redire a perſonne, ſinon 


a à moi-meme, - quand ce que je compoſe reſt 


« pas à mon gre. Sans deſirs, ſans: cure 3 


= couvert des bruits facheur, rien ne mi 


<c Te ne m'entretiens * moi & avec mes li- 
4 vres. O Pagreable, Finnocente vie! Que cette 
<< oiſivetẽ ft A aimable, qu elle eſt honnete, qu'elle 
4 eſt preferable meme aux plus illuſtres em- 
6c plois ! Mer, rivage, dont je fais mon vrai 
<< cabinet, que vous m'inſpirez de nobles, & 
4 d heureuſes 3 Voulez- vous m'en croire, 
undanus? Fuiez les embarras de 

<< la ville. Rompez au plut6r cet enchaine- 
<< ment de ſoins frivoles qui vous y attachent. 
repos, & ſon- 

<6 gez que ce qua dit $i ſpirituellement & ſi 
<c plaiſamment notre ami Attilius, neſt que 
<< trop vrai: II vaut infiniment mieux ne rien 
« faire, que de faire des riens, Adieu. 
The p one feels in reading this tranſla- 
don is a greater commendation of it than any = 


can give. What delights me moſt is the Fath- 
ulneſs of the tranſlator in rendering every 


thought, and almoſt every expreſſion, at the 


_ - fame time that he gives them an elegant turn; 
- which ſhould be well obſerved by the ſcholars. 
Sometimes the addition of an eihet vikſes the 


thought, Que vous winſpirez de nobles, Pheuren- | 
"ſes penſets ! The Latin might have been tran- 


- lated: ſimply, Que vous minſpirez de penſets ! 

Quaàm multa invenitis| Quam multa diftatis! ; 
At another time a metaphor introduced inſtead 

__ * and natural „ ſhall ſerve to 


ſet 


ect off a phraſe. Theſe Latin words, & mul- 
tum ineptos labores, ut primum fuerit occaſia, rer 
lingue, might have been tranſlated thus, quitteæ 
au plutot ces occupations frivoles. The meta- 
phorical turn has a much greater grace, Rompez 
au plutht cet enchainement de ſoins frivoles, qui 


— attachent. And here we ſhould dwell 


2 juſt choice of words, which run on 
| E ſame metaphor; rompex, enchaine» 
| — — and ſhew that the French adds 

two beautiful thoughts to the Latin. Enchaine- 
ment de ſoins frivoles, inſtead. of ſaying ſimply 
_ rivoles, ineptos labores, which is far more 
ical, and ſhews how theſe idle occupa- 

_— continually ſucceed one another. Qui vous 


'y. attachent is not in the Latin, but was necet 


period more ſmooth. 


| ary ro make the period 


ſhall paſs by ſeveral other obſervations of 


this kind, that I may come to ſome: critical re- 
marks. In my. 9pinion they ſhould be allowed 
in a work of is nature; — tho” ſome faults 
ſhould be diſcovered, which might have eſcaped 
the beſt capacity, they will take nothing from 
the merit of the tranſlation, or the reputation of 
the author. Beſides I am doing here what I 
-ſhould do in a claſs upon reading this tranſlation 
to the ſcholars, where I ſhould. think my ſelf 
_ obliged to lay my doubts before them, and ob- 
 . ſerve to them the paſſages, where the ſenſe may 
bun been miſtaken. 
Celui-ci ma charge de . 3 1 een 


Sen this is the meaning of the words, ille 


. me in advocationem rogavit, In good Latin ad- 
voratus does not ſignify a pleader, but one who 
aſſiſts the pleader b his advice or credit by 

pearing in the cauſe. Vet in Pliny's time it 


1 
0 ney alſo the firſt a a Quintilian 
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operations de Peſprit. We muſt 


often uſes it in this ſenſe... What makes 


very 
me doubt whether advocatio here ſignifies the 


office of a pleader is, that the different occu- 
pations Pliny ſpeaks of in this letter are almoſt 
all matters of mere ceremony, and for that rea- 


ſon better expreſs the loſs of time in being ta- 


ken up with them; whereas nothing is more 
ſerious and important than the diſcharge of this 
office, and we certainly cannot look upon the 
time as ill-ſpent, which is employed in the 8 
Ware of a cauſe we have undertook. 
Cbacun de ces choſes, quand on Pa faite, 43 
ntceſſaire 3 toutes enſenible paroiſſent inutiles. 
The Latin gives quite — thougbt. Upon 


— theſe things the dy me do them, they 


ſeem neceſſary but when afterwards we come io 
reflect, that all our days have Paſſed e th We vg 
n F Rai 


oit qu mes études je tle! he! exercices du 
Siler dont la bonne dif} denen in = tant fur les 
form the boys, 

that ſometimes there are thoughts and expreſ- 
ſions in Latin, which- cannot well be turned in- 
to French, and that inſtead of them we muſt 


expteſs our ſelves in ſuch manner as comes 
neareſt to the ſenſe of them. This paſſage 


may be one inſtance, and we ſhall have ſeveral 
more hereafter. The Latin preſents us Here with 
a fine image. Our body 1s a kind of build- 
ing, but a building diſpoſed to decay,” and 
ſtands continually in need of being prop*'d' up 
and ſupported, or otherwiſe it would — 
down and fall to ruin. Diet, reſt, walking, 
and ſeveral exerciſes are as ſo many props and 
ſupports to it; and at the ſame time they ſerve 


alſo to ſupport the mind. Aut etiahn corport va- 
co, cujus fulturis animus ſu uſtinetur. The French 
| has not expreſſed this TOY? Per- 


Perſonne ne m. 'y fait Ta par de mau vais 
— This is not at all the ſenſe of the La- 
tin, and the tranſlator muſt; have read it differ- 
ently from what we have it in the text. Ne- 
no apud me quemquam ſiniſtris ſermonibus carpit. 

No one in my preſence takes the: ee ou h * 
of any body. 7: Brno ra | . 

Que cette oiſi vet oft 3 -2u elle 72 
fable meme aur plus illuſtres emplois! The 
Latin is not ſo deciſive ; there is à lenitive 
added, which was requiſite to ſoſten what might 

appear too harſh and over-ſtrained in the ex- 
preſſion. O dulce otium, honeſtunque, ac pen? 
omni negotio pulcrius! For is it really true, that 
the pleaſures of reſt and retirement, are always 
-preferable to publick employments, which are 
extremely weariſome and laborious? Was this 
principle toni arka TE become of the 
"—_ E} SN Nes 
1 ˙˙t 2 mieux ne rien — que 10 
ire des riem. One might doubt at firſt ſight, 
2 this thought, which is extremely pretty, 
. were really the author's or no. For otiaſum N 
does not ordinarily ſignify ne rien faire, but to 
be at leiſure, to be without buſineſs, without 
neceſſary and preſſing employment, which does 
not hinder but that a man may take pains, and 
employ himſelf; it even gives him an pppor- 
tunity of doing it, tho in a more agreeable, 
becauſe in a freer manner. * And this is the 
ſenſe of that beautiful expreſſion of Scipio Aſti- 
W Was eo to __ A n. ſe minus 
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" I queſtion. whether M. woit ;amais plus Haſffgires, 
Dubois *Kas * tranſlated ' this gue. 25 Jl e 27 


| Tang very exactly. J- „ e 
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106 + Of the Study of 

2 quam chm efſet otiofus ; that he was 
-never lines the than when he was at 
— Top more employed, than when he 
was without employment. On the other hand 
nibil agere uſually ſignifies to do nothing ; and 
it is one of three faults, that Seneca 


x Ori efſe | 
„to do 


— we can 1 and fie. 


famtly ſaid, eruditi ſimè 18 
there e 


dan it, if it meant only, that it is Balzer to be t 


1 * 


—_—_— than'to do nothing. | 
* 8 kind may in my opinion be 
very erviceable to young people; as it is a 
Ho of forming their judgment, to lay 


 yolueris . attendere , hil agentibus, + 
pars elabitur _ gentibus. _ Toner. Epip. 


- 1 
male webe maxima ni- 


N 1* 2 : £3 | | difficulties 


difficulties before them, as 1. have done here, 
and to endeavour to make them e 4 nne 


of them themſelves, if. Polke. IDs 


1 „ #8 5 


\ 1#.CoPunaes Bapzo Ther une u 8. 
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>: quem e.amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo 


arcs; e equum oft emat; ita enim MM 


Nam mala emptio ſemper: ingrata eſt, ed 


* 


— gqudd erprobrare ſtultitiam domino vidaur. 


Ju. hoc autem agello (ſi - mods arriſerit pretium 
Tranquilli — ftomachum multa ſollicitant 2 


vitas urbis, opporiunitas Vie, mediocritas. ville, 


nmadus ruris, qui avocet, magis quam diſtringat. 
Sabelaſticis (alit. dominis) porro | ſtudiofis, - ut hic 
e, ſulficit abunde tantum ſoli, ut relevare caput, 


reficere oculos, reptare per limitem, unamque ſo- 


mitam terere, omneſque viticulas ſuas noſſe, et 
numerare arbuſculas poſſint. Hee tibi expoſui, quo 


magis ſcires quantum ile. eſſet mibi, quantum ego 
1 4 debiturus, fi prediolum iſtud, quod commen- 


. datur bis dotibus, tam ſalubriter emerit, ut . 


_tentie Cams non ee Vale. 


i \ 
4 
1 


A. Beorvs, 


7 


4c 8 qui loge avec moi, a : deſſein da- 


« cheter une petite terre, F N de vos amis 
«« yeut vendre. Faites en ſorte, je vous prie, 


4e gu welle ne ſoit vendue que ce qu elle vaur. 
„ Ceſt à ce prix quelle lui plaira. Un mau- 
vais marchẽ ne peut ètre que deſagreable, 
„mais principalement par le reproche continuel 
60 un n nous faire de notre impru- 
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108 of the 
© dence. Cette acquiſition (ſi Pailleurs alle neſt 
4c pas trop chere) tente mon ami par plus d'un 
de endroit; ſon peu de diſtance de Rome; la 
ce commodite des chemins, la mẽdiocritẽ des 

« batimens, les dependances plus capables d' a- 
cc muſer que d occu r 
c Aces Meſſieurs favars, abſorbẽs comme 
4 jui dans Petude, que le terrain neceſſaire Pour 
« dẽlaſſer leur eſprit, & rẽjouir leurs yeux; Il 
<< ne leur faut qu une allẽe pour ſe Promener, 
ce vigne dont ils puiſint wander evi 
ce OD des arbres dont ils puiſſent ſavoir 
< le — — _ tout — 
| vous a quelle obligation mau. 
cc 2 toutes celles que lui & mot vous au. 

4 rons; il achette, à des conditions dont il 
—— — lieu de & repenitir, une petite 
<< maiſon telle pr I" NESS la dẽpeindre. 
en 15 04), err 

This letter, e e den- 
ct fine. The tranſlation is very happy 

1 except one, which our 
| COND INET I 
nutives, which in the Latin, eſpecially upon a 
gay ſubject,” are wonderfully agreeable. Agel- 
lum, —— arbuſculas, prædiolum. I place 
in the ſame claſs the frequentative verb, reptare 
per limitem, the beauty of which is eaſier to be 
r than . of 2 anten 


4 2 Prixrus Pavovto vo 8. 


Pais ut Tibellos tuos in ell legam, examinem- 
gue an editione fint digni. Adbibes ro allegas 


rar A 9 Lib. 3. Ep. 15. | : 
„ „ alias 


the French Tongue. tog 
exemplum. Rogas etiam ut aliquid ſucciſivi tem- 
paris ſtudiis meis ſubtraham, impertiar tuis.. Ad- 

jicis M. Tullium mir benignitate poetarum inge- 

OF Sed ego nec rogandus ſum, nec bor-. 

tandus. Nam & potticen ipſam religigſiſime ve- 

neror, & te validiſſime diligo. Faciam ergo quod 
defideras, lam diligenter quam libenter. Videor 
autem jam nunc poſſe reſcribere, eſſe opus pul- 
crum, nec ſupprimendum, quantum eſtimare licuit 
ex iis, que me preſente recitäſti, fi modo mihi non 
impoſuit recitatio tua. Legis enim ſuaviſſimè & 
Peritiſſimè. Confido tamen me non fic auribus du- 
ci, ut omnes aculei judicii mei illarum delinimentis 
refringantur. Hebetantur fortaſſe, & paululum 
retunduntur, revelli quidem extorquerique non poſ- 
ſunt. Igitur non temere jam de univerſitate pro- 
nuntio; de partibus experiar legendo. Vale. 


. = | 
A. PRocurlus. 


* Vous me priez de lire vos ouvrages dans 
<< ma retraite, & de vous dire &ils ſont dignes 
« FPetre publics. Vous men preſſez, vous au- 
* toriſez vos prieres par des exemples. Vous 
« me conurez meme de prendre ſur mes ẽtudes 
e une partie du loiſir que je leur deſtine, & de 
„ la donner à votres. Enfin, vous me citez 

„ Cic6ron, qui ſe faiſſit un plaiſir de favoriſer 
4 & d'animer les poetes. Vous me fait tort. 
« II ne faut ni me prier, ni me preſſer. Je ſuis 
“ adorateur de la poeſie, & Jai pour vous une 
« tendreſſe que rien n'egale. Ne doutez donc 
<<, pas 0 je ne faſſe avec autant d exactitude 
que de joie ce que vous nyYordonnez. - Je 
bas is dẽja vous mander que rien neſt plus 
£ eee dee eee 
1 | | | © MQINS 
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< moins autant que Jen puis juger jo les en- 
droits, que vous nvavez fait voir ; ſi pourtane 
« votre | roars ne m'a point impoſe z car 
vous liſez d'un ton fort impoſteur. ais 
14 4 22 aſſez bonne opinion de moi, pour croire 
1 15 * que Je charme de Pharmonie ne va point 
1.8 «« juſqu3- m'6ter le jugement. Elle peut bien 

| eile furprendre,. mais non pas le corrompre ni 
| a i 5 . alterer. ge croi done dey pouvoir hazarder 
_—_—_ mon avis ſur le corps 1 . 1 aſe & 
Re < ture m'apprendra ce qe is r de 
i 5 * n 


| _— e o 
4 letter, Which is not the leaſt difficult, nor the 
| leaſt beautiful. Conſido tamen me non ſic auribus 
i duci, ut omnes aculei judicii mei illarum dtlini- 

1 5 mentis refringantur. Hebetantur fortaſſe & pau- 
g 5 lulum retunduntur ; revelli quidem extorquerique 

non poſſunt. 25 
Io make 1 5 thoroughly underſtand this 
ſage, we begin with explaining the me- 
| pier w/the. which makes all the beauty 
and difficulty of it. This metaphor conſiſts 
in the word aculeus, which - ſignifies a 
point, as the point of a dart or ſpear. deſigned 
to pierce thro? and penetrate. Now three things 
may either weaken or abſolutely hinder this ef- 
fect; if the edge of the point be taken off, be-. 
| betari, retundt ; if it be broken, "refringi ; 5 and 
laſtly, if it be entirely 22 off from the 
wood, to which the 1 Iron is faſtened, revelli, Ex 

8 of the jud 

penetration E ju nc 

by the he] image of a — which — 42 . 

have its edge — off by the impreſſion, which 

a e * had made upon his 

cars, 
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3 . darch le realty 


carried away. 


It may be zoned, whether theſe two ideas 
delinimenta and refringunt ſquare/ well together, 


the one expreſſing gentleneſs and allurement, and 
the other force ** violence. But I think we 


ſhould carry the matter too far, if we 


ſo ſtrict an exactneſs, as not to be content that the 


charms of pronunciation ſhould produce the ef- 


fect here mentioned upon the judgment, without 


being able. to — geitic: in na= 
ture, that may take off the edge of a point, 


break it, or pull it in pieces. 


The tranſlator has rendered eee dns; 
ay afſez bonne opinion de moi pour croire que le 


charme d harmonie ne va point juſqu'd m er le 


Jjugement. Elle peut bien le endre, mais non 
pas le corrompre, ni Palterer. 1 no doubt, 


Conſidering his good taſte, but he uſed his ut. 
moſt endeavours to expreſs the Latin metaphor. 


But ſeeing that our language was not capable of 


it, and that if he ſhould ſervilely keep to the ex- 


-preſſion, he ſhould loſe the beauty of the way 
| = followed Horace's advice upon the occaſion 


well, 
Daeſper at jraflata nt gere PF: relingu t . > 


And thus preſerving the main of the thought, he 


n which ſeems more na- ; 
rural, and is no Jeſs beautiful than that of the 


This is one of the principal rules of uuns 


tion, which ſhould be well inculcated into the 


boys, and is particularly neceſſary with reſpec̃t 
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to metaphors, which are uſually the torture and 

deſpair of tranſlators, and cannot poſſibly be ex- 
in another language, w Withour 1 altera- 


den of all their beauties. ee 


1 x C. Piisius Mare s 8. 17 


7 1 


2 Nuper me cujuſlan aniei languor ade 


optimos eſſe nos, dum infirmi ſumus. Quem enim 


infirmum aut avaritia aut libido ſollicitat? Non 


amoribus ſervit, non appetit honores, opes negligit, 


& quantulumcunque, ut  rehfiurus, ſatis habet. 
Tunc deos, tunc hominem eſſe ſe meminit.  Tweidet 
nemini, neminem miratur, neminem defpicit ; ac 
ne ſermonibus quidem malignis aut attendit, aut 


alitur. Balinea imaginatur & fontes. Hec am- 


ma curarum, ſumma votorum : mollemque in po- 
fterum & pinguem, fi contingat evadere, hoc eſt, 
innoxiam beatamque deſtinat vitam. Poſſum ergo, 


quod pluribus verbis, pluribus etiam_ voluminibus | 


philoſophi docere conantur, ipſe breviter tibi mibi- 
que præcipere, ut tales efſe ſan perſcveremus, 


2 0 nos futuros eſſe profitemur infirms.. Pate. 


A. Maxime. 
cc Ces jours paſs6s, la maladie d'un de mes 


amis me fit faire cette reflexion, que nous 


& ſommes fort gens de bien quand nous ſommes 
* malades. Car quel eſt le malade que Ta- 
% varice ou Pambition tourmente ? Il weſt 

e plus enivre d'amour, entẽtẽ d honneurs. II 
« neglige le bien, & compte toujours avoir aſ- 


ſeꝛ du peu, qu'il ſe voit fur le point de quitter. 
6 I croit des dieux, & il ſe ſouvient ae eſt 


Lib. 7. Bp 6. 
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dc homme. II n'envie, il admire, il ne mẽ- 
«« priſe la fortune de perſonne. Les mẽdiſances 
c ne lui Root ni * . ni plaiſir. Toute 


« ſon imag n neſt occupee que de bains 
„ & de fontaines, Tout ce qu'il ſe propoſe, 
«« Fil en peut Echaper, Celt de mener 2 Pavenir 
„ une vie douce & tranquille, une vie innocente 
„ & heureuſe. Je puis done nous faire ici 
6 ram-deux en mor tit — 
* philoſophes font des volumes entiers. Persẽ- 
e yerons- à ere tels pendant la ſantẽ, que nous 
Y — 
* malades. Adieu.“ 


Inſtead of making any en upon this 
letter, I ſhall add poo mc which in my opi- 
nion is very beautiful and momentous, and it 
ſhall cloſe this ſmall collection. | | 


c E. Purnivs Taerro Suo. S. 


Nec ipſe tibi plaudis, & ego _ magis ex fide 


quam de te ſcribo. Poſteris an aliqua cura noſtri, 
neſcio : nos certa meremur ut ſit aliqua, non dico 


_ (id enim ſuperbum) ſed add, fed labore, 


& reverentia pofterorum. Pergamus modd itinere 

Inſtituto ; 2 7. ut paucos in lucem famamque pro- 
vexit, ita multos in benebrit 8 filentio Protulit. 
Vale. 


— Tuer Fi 


« Vous n'etes pas homme à vous en faire ac- 


<< croire, & moi je wecris rien avec tant de ſin- 


Lib. 7. Bp. 14. 
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„ cCłritẽ, Ju er de e fed de vous. Je nd fel 


«+ {i la poſteritẽ aura pour nous quelque conſidẽ- 
c ration 3 mais en Verits nous en:meritons. un 


45 peu; je ne dis pas Par notre eſprit, il y auroit 


une ſotte 3 a le pretendre, mais 


— par notre application, Par notre travail, par 
e notre, reſpect pour elle. Continuons notre 


route. Si ꝓar à peu 2 gens ſont arrives au 


:% comble de la — A Fimmornlite 5. par 
« a au moins coup ſont: Par venus &: . 
oy ode, Fobſcurite, & de de Foubli. Sie. hong 


# <a. 7 : ; 1 „ * £ 4 
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Ci icero. 
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2 als Loters to Aticus 


+ + 


Tn this Groen 0 1 have added two let 


ters, or rather parts of letters, from Tully to 
his friend Atticus, which are no lefs valuable 
than thoſe of Pliny. I have given alſo: two 
- tranſlations of theſe letters, and both by a maſ- 
terly hand, the one by M. L'Abbe de S. Real, 
and the other by M. FAbbe Mongault. Mr. S. 
Real tranſlated only two books of theſe letters ; 

M. Mongault, without being frighted at the dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking, Fas publiſhed them 
all, and by that means done great ſervice to 


abundance of perſons, who are hereby enabled 


to read with certamty and pleaſure, the moſt cu- 

ious part of Tully's works relating to the hiſ- 

| A his own time, tho* the moſt difficult and 
_— 
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© Ep. xvii. from Tully to Atticus, B. 1. 


The argument of the letter. Quintus Cicero, 
brother to the famous Orator, had married Pom- 
ponia, the ſiſter of Atticus. But refuſing to 
ſerve. as lieutenant in Aſia under his brother- in- 
law, it contributed not a little to a miſunder- 
ſtanding between them, which occaſioned very 
bitter complaints on the part of Quintus Cicero, 
and cauſed a kind of rupture. This is the ſubject. 
of the firſt part of this letter, which is all that 
I ſhall | give. | | | 


 Cictro ArTIcO Sat. 


Num. 1. Magna mihi varietas voluntatis, & 
diſimilitudo opinionis ac judicii Quinti fratris mei, 
demonſtrata eſt ex literis tuis, in quibus ad me 
epiſtolarum illius exempla miſiſti. EW: ex re & 
moleſtia ſum tanta affectus, quantam mihi meus 
amor ſummus erga utrumque veſtrim afferre de- 
buit; & admiratione, quidnam accidiſſet, quod af- 
ferret Quinto fratri meo aut offenſionem tam gra- 
vem aut commutationem tantam voluntatis. 

Num. 2. Atque illud d me jam ante intellige- 
 batur, quod te quoque ipſum Sheedentem nobis 
ſuſpicart videbam, ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinionis in- 
commodæ, ſauciumque ejus animum; & inſediſſe 
quaſdam odioſas ſuſpiciones. Quibus ego mederi 
cum cuperem antea ſzpe, & wvehementius etiam 
poſt ſortitionem provincie, nec tantum intelligebam 
ei eſſe offenſionis, quantum literæ tue declarant, 
nec tantum proficiebam, quantum volebam, ___ 
Num. 3. Sed tamen hoc me ipſe conſolabar, 
quod non dubitabam, quin te ille aut Dyrracbii, 
aut in iſtis locis "_— viſurus eſſet; quod cum 

2 oz _— 
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accidi Het, configebam, at mihi perſuaſeram, fore 
ut omnia renter inter vos non modo ſermone _ 
ac diſputatione, ſed conſpetu ipſo congreſſuque veſtro. 

Nam, quanta fit in Quinto fratre med comitas, 
quanta jucunditas, quam mollis animus & ad ac- 
ci pien am & ad deponendam offenſionem, nihil at- 
tinet me ad te, 2 ea noſti, ſcribere. Sed ac- 
cidit perincommo IM cont eum nuſquam vidiſti. 
Valuit enim plus quod erai illi nonnullorum ar- 
tificiis enen, am aut officium, aut neceſſi- 
tudo, aut amor veſter ille prijit inus, qui plurimum 
walere debuit. | 

Num. 4. Atque hujus incommodi culpa ubi re- 
ſideat, faciliùs poſſum exiſtimare quam ſcribere. 
Vereor enim, ne, dum defendam meos, non parcam 
tuiss Nam fic intelligo, ut nibil d domeſticis vul- 
neris factum fit, illud quidem, quod erat, eas certe 
 ſanare potuiſſe. Sed hujuſce rei totius vitium, 

quod aliquanto etiam latius patet quam videtur, 
prefenti tibi commodilis exponam. 
Num. 5. De is literis, quas ad te The " 
nica miſit, & de ſermonibus, quos ab illo & 
apud amicos tuos & in itinere habitos putas, r 
tantum cauſe fit ignoro ; ſed omnis in tua 795 ia 
eſt humanitate mihi ſpes bujus levandæ mole 
Nam, fi ita ſtatueris, & irritabiles animos 77 
optimorum ſape hominum, & eoſdem placabileß; 
& eſſe hanc agilitatem, ut GI, mollitiemque 
nature plerumque bonitatis ; &, i os whe er 
eſt, nobis inter nos noſtra five incommoda, ſive vi- 
tia, ſive injurias eſſe tolerandas; facile bee, quem- 
 admodum ſpero, mitigabuntur. uod go, ut Fa- 
cias, te oro, Nam ad me, qui te unice diligo, 
maximè pertinet, neminem eſſe. meorum, qui aut 
te non amet, aut abs te non ametur. 
Num. 6. Na pars epiſtole tuæ minim? fuit 
eien in aud exponts, a facultates aut pro- 
| | vintialium, 
\ 
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vincialium, aut urbanorum commodorum, & aliis 
temporibus, & me ipſo conſule, prætermiſeris. 
Mibi enim penſpecta est ingenuitas & magni- 
tudo animi tui; neque ego inter me atque te 
quicquam intereſſe unquam duxi, preter volun- 


fatem inſtitute vitæ, quod me ambitio quæ- 


dam ad honorum- ſtudium, te autem alia mini- 
me reprehendenda ratio ad boneſtum otium duxit. 
Vera quidem laude probitatis, diligentie, religionis, 
neque me libi, neque quemquam amepono. Amoris 
vero erga me, cum a fraterno amore domeſticoque 
diſceſſi, tibi primas defero. Vidi enim, vidi, pe- 
nituſque perſpexi in meis variis temporibus & so- 


licitudines & letitias tuas. Fuit mihi ſæpe & 


laudis noſtræ gratulatio tua jucunda, & timoris 

conſolatio grata. eee 
um, 7. Quin mibi nunc, te abſente, non ſo- 

lim conſilium, quo tu excellis, fed etiam ſermonis- 


communicatio, que mihi ſuaviſſima tecum ſolet eſſe, 


maxime deeft. Quid dicam in publica re? quo 


in genere mihi negligenti efſe non licet. An in fo. 
renſi labore? quem antea propter ambitionem ſuſti- 


nebam, nunc, ut dignitatem tueri gratia pofſim. 
An in igſis domeſticis negotiis ? in quibus ego cum 
antea, tum vero poſt diſceſſum fratris, te ſermoneſ- 
que noſtros deſidero. Poſtremo, non labor mens, 
non requies ; non negotium, non ottum ; non fao- 
renſes res, non domeſtice ; non publice, non pri- 
vate ; carere diutins tuo ſuaviſſimo atque aman- 


imo confilio ac fermone poſſunt.. 
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The on of . 
receding letter by 
NM de Saint-Real. 


' Num. Sy 
par 


votre lettre, que par | la 


copie que vous m' en- 
volez de celle de mon 


frere, je vois une grande 
alteration dans ſon ami- 
tic pour vous, & me- 
me dans ſon eſtime. 
Pen ſuis auſſi afflige, 
que ma tendreſſe 


tous les deux m ob- 
ſurpris 


lige, & auſſi 
won le peut <tre, ne 

ſachant God peut venir 
un reſſentiment fi vio- 
lent 3 on, s'il n'en a 
Point de ſujet, un fi 


grand changement dans 


2 affection. 


1. 2. Je comprenois 


dien deja ce dont vous- 
meme vous defiiez auſ- 
fi quand vous partites 


d'ici, qu'il avoit quel - 


que ombrage contre 
vous, & que ſon eſprit 
Etoit ulcere, & preoc- 
cupẽ de quelques ſoup- 
gons odieux ſur votre 
compte. Mais il ne 

_ 


tant 


The tranſlation of the 
ſame letter by M. 


MNMongault. | 
= x, | vois, & 


vo- 


tre lettre, 


& par la copie que . 


vous nvavez envoice de 
celle de mon frere, qu' il 
y a une grande altera- 

tion dans les ſentimens 
& dans les diſpoſitions 
od il Etoit à votre C- 
gard. Jen. ſuis auſſi 
afflige que ma tendreſſe 
pour vous deux le de- 


ne mande, & je ne con- 


gois pas ce qui a pu ſi 
fort aigrir mon 


eee 


RR rac 


& vous 


remarque , 
vyous-ctiez auſſi apergt 


avant que de partir, 
qu'on Payoit prevenu 


contre vous, & qu'on 


avoit rempli ſon eſprit 
ons facheux. 
Lorſque j ai travaille a 
Pen guerir, & avant 


de ſoupe 


quil fut nommẽ Gou- 
verneur 


n. 2, Tavois bien 


J ꝗꝙß ] 
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paru, dans 


n'aveit pas 
les efforts que ai faits 
A diverſes fois pres de 


lui 
non: ſeulement avant 
qu'il füt declare - Pre- 
teur d' Aſie, mais-en- 
core beaucoup plus for- 
tement depuis: il ne 


me paroiſſoit pas, dis- 


je, qu'il füt auſſi outrẽ 
qu'il fe Paroit yan fa 


tout ce que je voulois, 
3 #5413 
ſolois — Peſperance 
certaine qu'il vous join- 
droit à Dyrrachium, ou 


quelqwautre part dans 
vos quartiers; & cela 


ẽtant je me flatois; & je 


je nen doutois pas, que 
tout Ss accommoderoit 


entre vous, quand vous 
ne feriez que vous voir; 
= | plus forte raiſon 
quand vous vous par- 
leriez, & que vous 


vous ſeriez ᷑éclaircis. 


Car il reſt ' neceſ- 
_ faire que Je vous diſe 
e que vous ſavez 
comme moi, combien 
1] eſt traitable & doux, 
d 15 yy va ſa faci- 
| _ egalement à ſe 


brou- 


- of 


pour en guërir, 


Je m'en con- 
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verneur d'Aſie, & ſur- 
tout depuis, il ne m'a 

pas paru auffi aigri que 
vous me le marquez 
dans votre lettre, quoi- 
quaovlk verité je nadie 
pu obtenir de lui tou: 
ce 15 JRun * — * 


Nie 


1. 3. ce qu me con- 
ſoloit, C toit que je 
comptols qu'il vous 
verroit à Dyrrachium, 


ou quelque autre part 


dans vos quartiers; & 
me promettois, ou 
plutot je ne doutois 
point, que cette entre. 
vue ne ſuff it pour rac- 
commoder tout, meme - 
avant que vous entraſ- 
ſiez dans aucun eclair- 
ciſſement. Car vous fa- 
vez, auſſi - bien que moi, 
que mon frereeſt dans le 
fond le meilleur homme 
du monde ; & que vil ſe 
brouille aiſement, il ſe 
raccommode de meme. 
Le malheur eſt que 
vous ne vous étes Point 
Vvus 3 


. . REES . 


je crains de ne pas &- p 
pro- 

ches, en voulant dẽ- J 
fendre les miens. Car 
rr IEA — 
ntribuẽ 


brouiller, d& à ſe raccom- 


moder. Le malheur 
eſt, que vous ne vous 
etes point vs. Ainſi, 


ce qu'on lui a inſpire 
artificieuſement contre 


Vous, a 8 
ſon eſprit ſur ce 


devoit à votre liaiſon 
à votre alliance, & i 
votre - ancienne amitie. 


% 


. 4. De wer A 


qui en eſt la faute, 


Ceſt ce qu'il mꝰeſt 
plus facile de penſer 


que d erire z parceque 


pargner aſſez vos 


n= ca- dh f 
„ 


ẽtẽ cauſe que les artifi- 


ces de quelques mauvais 


eſprits ont prẽvalu ſur 
ce qu'il devoit à la li- 

aiſon, à Falliance, 8X 
a Pancienne- — 


u eee 


1 
. * 


Manes. 
- 


u. 4. uy her 
— faute, il mt 
plus aife de le deviner, 
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Feſperance 


Cetre delivre de ce de 
chagrin n'eſt fondee que 


tet. 
eZ 
gens 3 ſouvent les 
plus faciles a 3 
ter, comme A Sap 


tous mes 


12 
ler ici a vos amis, & 
ſur la route, de la ma · 


Si vous conſidẽ - nëtet 
que les meilleurs 


ge 3 
qui ſe chene le plus 


aiſẽment, & qui revi - 


ennent de meme ; & 


il & ſur- tout fi vous faites 


on doit ſe pardonner 
— pe foi- 
bleſſes & les defauts, 
— meme les torts — 


= on 1 ak ; 


aiſement, & je vous le 
demande en grace. Car 


vous aimant autant 


Je fais, il weſt pas in- 
different 


pour moi que 
proches vous 
. 
26 Rien- 22 
moins 


wry 


j_— partie de votre 
lettre, od vous rap- 
Porte tous les emplois 

un tenu qua vous 


avoir, ſoit à un 


Po, ſoit-dans les 

ſous mon Cunſulgt, f 
en d'autres tems. Je 
contiois: à fond la fran- 
chiſe & la grandeur de 


votre ame, & je nat 


jamais pretendu qu il y 
ent d'autre difference 
entre vous & — que 


Jay blamables: vous 


ont fait prendre le parti 
d'une homiere oĩſivetẽ. 
| Mais q; A la verita+- 


— je ne vous pre- — 


fere ni moi, ni 
du monde: & pour ce 
qui me regarde en par- 


ticulier, apres mon frere 
& ma famille, je ſuis me 


perſuade que —— 
ne m'aime tant que vous 


moins mödelfülre que 
Fendroit de votre let- 
tre, où vous faites un 
dẽtail de tous les em- 
plois qu'il na tenu quꝰà 
vous d'avoir, ſoit dans 
les provinces, ſoit 2 


| Rome, pendant mon 
Gonkfulat. & en d'autres 
tems. je connois la 


nobleſſe & la droiture 
de votre cœur. Jai 
toujours com pts qu il 


wy avoit point 2 
1fterence entre vous & 


i; que celle du dif- 
8 — 
ion ce quelque ſorte d' am- 


bition m'a portẽ à re- 
chercher les honmeurs, 
au lieu que d'autres mo- 


tifs: nullement blàma· 


bies vous ont fait pren- 


commerce, je ne mets 
au deſſus de vous ni 
moi, ni perſonne du 


monde: 
regarde en particu- 
lier, apres 1 & 


& pour ce qui 


ma famille, je ſuis per- 
A wade - 
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maniẽre à nen pouvoir 
douter vos contente- 
mens & vos peines dans 
les diverſes rencontres 
de ma vie, & Yai, reſ⸗ 
ſenti avec une egale ſa- 
tisfaction la part que 
vous avez priſe à mes 
avantages & Aa, mes 
dangers. | 


Wo 7. Vs E tems 
meme que je vous 
parle, non- ſeulement vos 


confeils, en quoi vous 


. Etes incomparable, mais 
votre entretien ordi- 
ire, dont la douceur 


m'eſt ſi ſenſible, me 


fait un beſoin extreme. 
Je ne vous — pas 
ſeulement les af- 
Nw publiques, qu il 

m' eſt pas permis de 
* comme les au- 
tres: C'eſt encore pour 
mes fonctions du bar- 


reau, que je continue 


afin de me conſerver la 


c conſideration qui mveſt 
nkceſſaire 
ln dignitẽ 


vous 


* 


pour 
od elles mont 
aidẽ * parvenir. Je 


m aime autant que vous 
myaimez. Jai ai vu d'une 

maniere/a nen Pouvoir 
douter, & votre joie, & 
votre inquiẽtude dans 
les differentes, ſituations 
od je me ſuis trouve. 
Lorſque Fai eu quelque 
ſuccès, votre Joie a aug · 
mente. la mienne: x 


lorſque J ai tte . 
A, quelque danger, la 


Part e vous avez 
pris na raſſurẽ & con · 
Jole. n N. 

u. 7. Nlaintenant 
meme que vous ctes ab- 
{cnt, Je ſens combien 
y aurois beſoin, non- 
ſeulement de vos con- 
ſeils, en quoi perſonne 


ne peut vous rempla- 
cer; mais encore de la 


douceur & de Pagre- 
ment de votre conver- 
ſation. Je vous ſou- 
+> &.. pour. les, af- 
hae ubliques, qu il 

pas permis de 


f — comme les au- 


tres; & POur mes fonc- 
tions du 
je continue afin de me 
conſerver la conſidẽra- 


tion qui mꝭeſt neceſſaire 


ſoutenir la dignite 
Vale elles none 


Flevë; 5 
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— regrette auſſi pour 
6 * Affaires dome - 


Niques, dans leſquelles je 


FIT 
I 
ob de woe Fer 
Enfin, ni dans mon 
travail, ni dans mon 
repos; ni dans mes oc- 
cupations, ni dans mon 
lorfir ; ni dans mes af- 
faires « ni 
dans celles de ma pro- 
feſfion 3 ni dans les par- 
ticulieres, ni — les 
li ne ſaurois 
Lon e ie de la 
douceur de votre aima- 
ble converſation, & de 
vos confclls. 


of the Stuly if 


clevẽ; & pour mes af. 
faires domeſtiques, od 
vous trouve encore 
plus à dire depuis le 
depart de mon fre- 
re. Enfin, ni dans 
le travail, ni dans le re- 
pos, ni dans mes occu- 
ations, ni dans mon 
iſir; ni dans mes af- 
faires domeſtiques, ni 
dans celles du barreau; 
ni dans les particulieres, 
ni dans les publiques, 
je ne puis plus me paſ- 
— la reſſdurce & de 
ement trou- 
ve dans En & 
dans Fentretient dun a- 
mi tel que vous. | 


The xviiith er of Tully to Articus, book . 
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Num. 1. Nihil mihi nunc ſcito tam teeſſ, | 


am hominem eum, quocum omnia, que me cura 
— afficiunt, und cummunicem; qui me amet, 


qui ſapiat, 


b Hull, 


ter a νντνt,, & amamiſſimus. 


ocum ego colloquar, ibi! fingam, 
nibil obtegam. Abeſt enim fra- 


Metellus non 


homo, fed littus, atque aer, & ſolitudo mera. Tu 
autem, qui ſepiſimè curam & angorem anim 
mei ſermone & confilio levaſti tuo, qui mibi & in 
publica re ſocius, & in privatis omnibus conſcius, 


& omnium meorum ſermonum & conſil iiorum Par- 
mo fe ſoles, ubinam 5 . 
um. 2. 


— 6 


— 
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Num. 2. Ita ſum ab omnibus dyſtitutus, ut 
tantum requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, & 
filiola, & mellito Cicerone conſumitur. Nam ille 
ambitioſe noſtre fucoſeque amicitie | ſunt in quo- 


dam ſplendore forenſi To fructum  domeſticum non 


| habent, Jtaque, cùm bene completa domus eſt 
tempore matutino, cum ad forum ſtipati gregibus 
amicorum deſcendimus, reperire ex magnd turbs 
neminem poſſumus, quocum aut jocari liberè, aut 
ſuſpicari familiariter poſſimus, k-— 

Num 3. Quare te expectamus, te defideramus, 
te jam etiam arceſſimus. Multa enim ſunt, que 
me ſollicitant anguntque, que mibi videor, aures 
nactus tuas, unius ambulationis ſermone exhaurire 
Poſſe. Ac domeſticarum quidem ſolicitudinum acu- 
leos omnes & ſcrupulos occultabo ; neque ego huic 
epiſtolæ atque ignoto tabellario committam. Atque 
hi (nolo enim te permoveri) non ſunt permoleſti, 
ſed tamen inſident & urgent, & nullius amantis 
conſilio aut ſermone requieſcunt, 5 85 
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de Saint-Real. 
Num. 1. pram que 
8 rien ne me 
manque tant a Pheure 
qu'il eſt, que quelqu un 


' qui je puiſſe commu- 


niquer tout ce qui me 
fait de la peine, qui ait 
de Famitiẽ pour moi & 
de la ſageſſe, avec qui 
Joſe. parler fans rien 
feindre, diflimuler, ni 


cacher. Car mon frere, 


a qui 


ſame letter by M. 


FAbbẽ Mongault. 
Num. 1. Omptez 
| * que ri- 


en ne me manque tant 
a preſent qu'une per- 
ſonne ſire a qui je pu- 
iſſe m' ouvrir fur tout 
ce qui me fait de la 
peine, qui ait de Pami- 
tiẽ moi & de la 
prudence, avec qui Poſe 
nvYentretenir ſans con- 
trainte, ſans diflimula- 

— rl 


— TK 


Vous, 


| oo 
qui je pouvois m' ou- 


bir de mes plus ſecret- 


5 ces avec autant 
de furetẽ qu 
aux rochers, qui m'ai- 


me tendrement, & qui 


eſt la ſimplicite meme, 
welt plus ici, comme 
vous ſavez. Oh etes- 
vous qui avez 
| foulage tant de fois 
mes ſoucis & mes pei 
nes par vos diſcours & 
par vos conſeils? qui 
me eme dans les 
affaires publiques, & à 
qui je ne cache pas les 
Plus particulieres : en- 
fin fans la participati- 
on de qui je ne ſaurois 
ni rien 3 ni rien 


dire! ?., 


u. 2. "Je ſuis fi dẽ- 
pour vd de toute ſociẽtẽ, 


que je rai plus de bon 


que le tems que je paſſe 


avec ma femme, ma 
fille, & mon petit Ci- 
ceron. Car ces ami- 
ties importantes & faſ- 
tueuſes que vous ſavez, 


ne ſont bonnes que pour 

paroitre au public; el- 

les ne font d' aucun u- 

* familier. Cela —_ 
— 


aux bois & 
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tion, & fans reſerve; 


Car je mai plus mon 


frere, qui eſt du meil- 
leur caractere du mon- 


de, qui maime fi ten- þ 
dfement, & \I 
pouvois nYouvrir L 
mes plus ſecrettes pen- 


XY 


ſees avec autant de ſũ- 


retẽ qu aux rochers & 


aux campagnes les plus 


-. defertes. Ott etes-vous 


a preſent, vous dont 
Pentretien & les con- 


ſeils ont adouci tant de 


fois mes peines & mes 
chagrins; qui me ſe- 
condez dans les affaires 
publiques; & à qui je 
ne cache pas les plus 
particulieres; que 
conſulte Egalement Gr = 
ce que Je dois-faire, & 


#5 © 2% 


que je ne me trouve en 
repos & à mon aiſe 
quꝰ avec ma femme, ma 
fille, & mon petit Ci- 
ceron. Ces amities ex- 
terieures, que Pinteret 
& Pambition concilient, 
ne ſont bonnes que pour 
YAroitre en public avec 
1onneur , & ne ſont 
d aucun uſage dans Ie 
| parti- 
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fi vrai, que ma maiſon 
eſt pleine de gens tous 
les matins quand j je vas 

a la place, & je ſuis 
8 d'une foule de 
prẽtendus amis, ſans 
trouver un ſeul homme 
dans tout ce nombre a- 
vec ui je uſſe, Ou 
rire en 1 ou ſou- 
pirer ſans contrainte. 


* 
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particulier. Cela eſt ſi 
vrai, que quoique ma 
maiſon ſoit remplie tous 
les matins d'une foule 


de pretendus amis qui 


nvaccompagnent lorſ- 
que je vais a la place; 
dans un ſi grand nom- 
bre il ne Sen trouve 
pas un ſeul avec qui je 


puiſſe, ou rire avec li- 
bertẽ, ou Senur. ans 


| contrainte P 


1. 3. Jugez fi je 
Vous attens, fi Je Vous 


ſouhaite, & fi je vous 


preſſe de . venir, |: al 
mille choſes qui m' in- 
t ou me bleſ- 


ent, dont il me ſemble 


qu*une ſeule promenade 


avec vous me fera rai- 


fon, Je ne faurois 
vo.s . Ecrire pluſieurs 


Petits chagrins domeſ- 


tiques, que je n'oſo- 


rois confier au papier, 


ma ce porteur que je 


ne connols point, N*en 
ſoiez pourtant pas en 
peine: ils ne ſont 
fort confiderables, mais 


ils touchent de pres, ils. 


ne donnent aucun re- 
lache, & je mai per- 
ſonne qui m'aime de 
qui les conſeils, ou ſeu- 


lement R 


. 3. Jugez done 


par l fi je ne dois pas 


attendre, ſouhaiter, & 
preſſer votre retour. 


Jai mille choſes qui 


m'inquietent & me cha- 
grinent, dont une ſeule 
promenade avec vous 
me ſoulagera. Je ne 
vous parlerai point ici 
de pluſieurs petits cha- 


grins domeſtiques: je 


roſe les confier au pa- 
pier, ni au porteur de 
cette lettre que je ne 
connois point. N' en 

ſoiez pourtant pas en 
peine: ils ne ſont pas 
conſidẽrables, mais ils 
ne laiſſent pas de faire 
impreſſion, parce qu' ils 
reviennent ſouvent, & 
que Je rai perſonne 
qui m'aime veritable- 


ment, 
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lement Fentretien puiſſe ment, dont les conſeils 


les interrompre, ou Fentretien Puiſſent 


les diſſiper. 
REFLECTIONS. 


11 is im ible not to take notice of the eaſy, 5 


ſimple natural turn in theſe letters of Tully, 


which is the proper character of the epiſto- 


hry ſtyle, — at the ſame time to obſerve the 
beauty and delicacy of expreſſion, which ſpreads 
inimitable graces thro* the whole. There is 
nothing affected, but all runs ſmooth and even; 
one may eaſily perceive that Tully wrote as he 


ſpoke, that is without art, ſtudy, or endea- 


vouring to put on a ſhew of wit. For this 
reaſon his epiſtles have been always preferred 
before Pliny's, which in general are too much 


laboured and ſet off, and ſeem the leſs beautiful 


to good judges, as being too much ſo. 
We may learn alſo from thefe letters what 


caution and addreſs is requifite to be uſed in 
bringing about a reconciliation of differences, 
and to prevent the troubleſome conſequences of 
the diſputes and quarrels, which are almoſt in- 


. evitable in all families; and how valuable a 


real friend is, into whoſe boſom one may 
ſecurely pour our all our troubles and unea- 


 fineſles, 


| Bur that is not the point we are now upon. 
My buſineſs here is only to examine what re- 
lates to the manner of tranſlating. And I think 


| it is a very uſeful exerciſe thus to make the boys 


from time to time com two tranſlations of 
the ſame paſſage, and obſerve the differences in. 


them as to better or worſe, eſpecially after their 


ws tranſlated it chemlelves, By this wn 
| wy | 
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they will 15 better qualified to diſcern both their 
beauties and defects, and Jearn hat they ſhould 
follow or avoid in order to ſucceed i in tranſla- 
tion. * ; 
| I leave the reader to decide which fo wil 
_ tranſlations I have here given him deſerves to 
be preferred, and T think. he will not find: much 
| gen an to a determination. I 
ſhoul to ſuſpect my own judgment in 
this caſe, ＋＋ might be prejudiced. in favour of 
M. Mongault, who was formerly my ſcholar 
in rhetorick, and as I well remember even then 
| diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Particular taſte and 

an exact ſtudy of the French tongue. With- 
out entring into a long examination of theſe two 
tranſlations, I ſhall 2 my ſelf here with 

ropoſing ſome doubts and refleftions, towards 
| forming the taſte of young perſons. 
"Num. 1. The beginning of M. do St. Real's 

tranſlation 3 is by no means natural, nor has it at 
all the air of à letter. Autan: par votre lettre 
que par la copie _ vous Menvoiez de celle de mon 
Yun je voi, = 
Fe vois, qu'il y a une bn Ae dans 
tes ſentimens & dans les diſpoſitions od mon frere 
toit à votre tgard, This appears to me ex- 
preſſed i in a ſofter and leſs offenſive manner than 
in the tranſlation of M. de Saint-Real : Fe vois 
une grande alteration dans ſon amitic pour vous, 
& meme dans fon eſtime. The ſame may be 
ſaid of what follows; Ne ſachant don peut ve- 
nir un reſſentiment fi violent, M. Mongault has 
loftened the thought; Fe ne conpois "_ ce * a 


| E ir mon frere. 


Num. 2. 7*avois bien remarque. i qu on Fovoit 
pri ven contre vous, '& qu'on .qvoit. rempli ſon 
eſprit de fuppons facheux. © This tranſlation of 
Vol. I. 1 K M. Mon- 


4 


M. Moigaule's —— ben " 
my opinion does not give. all the beauties of 
the Latin. Jilud a me jam ante intelligebatur... 
ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinionis incommode, ſaucium- 
que ejus animum, & gelle quaſiam Rs 
fuſpiciones. © 

Ihere is a great delicacy in the words, Sub- 
eſſe neſcio quid opinionis 3 Al the ex- 

| preſſions tend to ſoften and excuſe the ill dipo. 
„ fition of Quintus towards his brother-in-law. 

| was not a fixed judgment, nor injurious, but 
5 aan unhappy p e, as yet ſcarce expreſſed, 

I 5, and not openly declared. This is the meaning 
=_ - of ſubeſſe--neſcto quid opinionis incommode. But 
if - bow ſhall we render it in French? IT 
Sauciumque ejus animum. We have here Aa 
HD fine idea, His mind mas wounded, This 


li is omitted by. M. Mongault ; and I am afraid 
li 8.206 ifpogy: cxpreſicd. by M. de Sai Neal, 
fon eſprit 1 ulcere.: 


Num. g. - Cette legerets, ou pour parler als 
5 cette fexibiline de ſentimens eſt ordinairement une 
marque de bon naturel. M. de Saint-Real had 
aid moleſſe de ſentimens, which is not good 
ſenſe in French, tho' it comes nearer to the La- 
tin, £#fſe hanc apilitatem, ut ita dicam, ae. 
emque nature plerumque bonitalis. 
Entre amis on doit ſe pardonner, non Gals | 
ment les foibleſſes & les defauts, mais mime les 
torts reciprogues: This, laſt word is far more 
juſt than that of the other tranſlator, & mime 
les outrages les uns des autres, and expreſſes we | 
Latin ive injurias much better. E 
Num. 3. Je me prommeltois, ou pluto: je ne 
Aaouldis point que ceite entrevile ne ſuff it pour ra- 
commoden tout, 1 queſtion whether our lan- 
5 88 1 e ** thus two verbs to- 
s 3 
3 
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gether by a regimen which agrees only with one 


of them; for we cannot ay; Je me promettois 


zue cette entrevite ne ſuffit. J am in doubt alſo 
whether the expreſſion, Num. g. Leb meilleur, gens 
fot ceus qui ſe fdchent le plus aiſement, may be 
admitted even in the epiſtolary ſtyle. But it is my 

to receive inſtructions upon the niceties of the 

rench tongue from M. Mongault, Who is in 
N as in 1 many other Points, become My. ſu⸗ 


* 8 899 * F 
1 : ; 73 4 * ; : 1 4 
— 
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bt % , by l 
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By 
. F F 


Nit IK. i 
the beginning of this letter, which might Je: 


ſerve à long diſſertation, but this is not a pro. 


per place for it, Abeſt frater &PtAt5 aro, & 
amantiſſimus. Metellus, non homo, ſed littus, 
atque aer, & ſolitudo mera. The two tranſla- 
tors have followed the conjecture of ſome learned 
" Interpreters, who correct this paſſage thus, 
Abeſt frater dQe)\isaros, & amantifſimus mei. 
Non homo, ſed littus, atque aer, & ſolitudo mera. 
And both have given this ſenſe of it; I have 

no longer my brother with me, wwho is one of the 
moſt agreeable men living, bo loves me ſo ten- 
Aerly, and to whom I could lay open my moſt ſecret 
thoughts with as much ſecurity, as to the rocks 
and moſt deſert plains” _ 
Now I uſing whether this n cho 
l by ſo good authorities, ought to be 

itted. For, 

1. Before we change che text of an Author, 
we ſhould be in a manner forced upon it by an 
almoſt indiſpenſable neceſſity, and a kind of oy 


* Maleſpine, Larnbin, and fahius; 
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- ence that it is wrong; which I think is not 
dur caſe here. 

2. If by che words littus, atque aer, & = 
litudo mera, we underſtand the profound ſe- 
grecy Tully's brother was capable of, what 
have we here, to do with aer? Can we fay, 
that we. commit .a. ſecret. to a man af 10 tbe 
air? And thus both the tranſlators have omitced 
this word. 

3. Was a perſon of ſecrecy, to e Tully 
fake — with ſafety his inmoſt — 
the only thing he w wanted? Did he not ſtand in 
need, as he fays himſelf, do one whoſe conver- 
'S ion and advice might om pus pales; and 

[ſen his uneaſineſs? 11 2; 

4. The expreſſions non homo, does not pi 
rally carry any idea of commendation 
with it. This both the tranſlators have Ki 
ſenſible of, and have * erefore ſupp reſſed it. 

7-5 What 1 Tu. autem, ur FE. ubinam 
es, ſeems to imply, that he before menti- 
oned ſeveral — 2 ons, My brother is abſent, 
Metellus is good for nothing, but you, * dear 
friend, what is become of you? | 
8 And laſtly, the text in my opinion E 
out 4 e as admit of a very beautiful 
meanin had faid before, that he had 
no perſon eds im he could converſe. famili- 
arly with, or lay open his griefs to, ſo as to 
receive any. conſolation. For, adds he, my 
brother, who loves me ſo affectionately, is gore 
from me. And for Metellus, he is not like 
other men, -whoſe, converſation might be of an 

uſe to me; his e is to me like the bar 
dreadful ſolitude, w nothing is to be ſeen 
but rocks and by zut you, my dear friend, 
8 converiaion and advice have fo = 
Ea | 
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iefs and pains; .. where are yon 


eaſed my gi at 

now?  Metellus, non homo, ſed littus, atque der, 

& ſolitudo mera. Tu autem... ubinam es ? | 
However I am far from condemning. abſo- 


lutely the other interpretation, which may be 
founded upon good reaſons. I am fatisfied with 


ropoling my own, which is likewiſe ſupported 
25 good authorities. And I think it of Filer 


in forming the taſte of the youth to inſert now. 
and then ſuch critical remarks as theſe among 
my reflections. _ _ re ER T9 
la ſum ab omnibus deſtitutus, ut tantum requi- 
etis habeam, quantum cum uxore, & fliola, & 
mellito Cicerone conſumitur. The beauty of this 
paſſage lies in the laſt words fliola and meliito 
Cicerone, as they expreſs the natural language 
of a father full of affection for very fine chil- 
dren. I think it not poſſible to render thoſe 
words as they ought in our language, and ac- 
cordingly the tranſlators have neither of them 
STI... OE ns , 
Nam illæ ambitioſe noſtræ fucoſeque amicitiæ 
Junt in quodam ſplendore forenſi, fruttum dome/- 
ticum non habent. This thought is very beauti- 
ful, as it is well- grounded. M. Mongault has 
tranſlated it thus, Ces amities exterieures, que 
Pinteret & Pambition concilient, ne font bonnes que 
Pour paroitre en public avec honneur, & ne ſont 
aucun uſage dans le particulier. The two epi- 
thets Cicero gives to the friendſhips of the 
world, ambitioſæ & fucoſz, do not ſeem here to 
be exactly tranſlated. Ambitioſæ amicitiæ are 
not friendſhips procured hy intereſt and ambition, 
but friendſhips of pomp and ſhew and atten- 
dance, and as M. de Saint-Real has expreſſed it, 
des amities importantes & faſtueuſes. And fucoſe 
. implies ſomewhat more than exterieures, and 
F s snifies 
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vam ou ide. 
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L Proof of a: Deity, Wein "Wu le 2d pol of 


- Tully de naturd deoru m. 


Num. 15. Quartam 
cauſam '(affert Clean- 


bes) eamque vel maxi- 


mam, equabilitatem mo- 
ths, converſionem cali, 


ſolis, lunæ ft derumque 


omnium diſtinttionem , 


© Varietatem, pulcritudi- 


nem, ' ordinem : * quarum 
rerum aſpectus ipſe ſatis 
indicaret, non eſſe ea 


fortuita. Ut fi quis in 


domum aliquam, aut in 


gymnaſium, aut in fo- 
rum venerit; cùm vide- 
at omnium rerum ratio- 


nem, modum, diſcipli- 


nam, non poſſit ea ſine 


cauſa fieri judicare, ſed 


2 aliquem intelligat, 
Jui prefit, & cui pare- 


atur :  multo magis in 


tantis motionibus, tan- 
tiſque viciſſitudinibus , 


tam multarum rerum at- 
que tantarum ordinibus, 
in quibus nibil unquam 
immenſa & infinita ve- 
; Ws mentita fit, fta- 
| : tual 


ie montrer 7 be 


g ace di, Dieux. 


Num. 15. ci 


trieme preuve * de Gs 
anthe, & la Plus forte 
de beaucoup, Ceſt le 
mouvement regle du 


ciel, & la diſtinction, 


la varieté, la beaute, 


Parrangement du ſoleil, 
de la lune, de tous le 
aſtres. II n'y a qua 
les voir, pour juger 
ce ne ſont pas des lte 
du haza Comme 
quand on entre dans 
une maiſon, dans um 
college, dans un hotel | 
de ville, d' abord Pex- 
acte diſcipline & & la ſage 
economie'qui Sy remar- 
quent, font bien com- 
ee qu'il y a 
un com- 
bars wh & nou gou- 
verner : de 1 & 
a plus forte raiſon” A 


. quand on voit dans une 


ſi prodigieuſe quantitẽ 
Caſtres une circulation 
1 qui depuis un 

| 'tems 


homme; ont une idie ds Ter- 
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that. neceſſe eſt, ab. ali- 


qua mente tantos naturæ 
molus eee 


25 

. N. 93. Hic ego non 
miror eſſe quemquam, 
gui fibi perſuadeat, cor- 
— quedam ſolida at- 
que individua ui & gra- 
vitate ferri, mundum- 
que effici ornatiſimum 
& pulcherrimum ex e0- 
rum corporum concurſi. 
one fortuita? Hoc qui 
exiſtimat fieri potuiſſe, 
non intelligo cur non i- 
dem putet, fi innumera- 
biles unius & viginti 
formæ litterarum, vel 
aureæ, vel quales libet, 


aligud conjiciantur, poſſe 
ex his in terram excuſſis 


annales Ennii, ut dein- 
ceps legi poſſint, effici : 
quod neſcio an ne in uno 
quidem verſu poſſit tan- 
tum valere fortuna, 


25 | - 33 
94. Ni autem quan 
EO aſſeverant, 


er dl Ipuſculis nou co- 
OS | 0 | tor 75 


tems infini ne ꝰᷣeſt pas 
dementie un ſeul in- 
ſtant, c'eſt une nece(- 
ſite de convenir qu'il y 


a quelque intelligence 


Pour la ah: 2 


u. 98. Ici ne dois-je 


pas nyetonner qu'il y 


ait un homme qui ſe 
perſuade, que de cer- 


tains corps ſolides & in- 
diviſibles ſe — | 


eux-memes. 


poids nature], 182 que 
leur concours rtuit 


geſt fait un monde 


d'une grande beaute ? 
Quiconque croit cela 


poſſible, pourquoi ne 
croiroit-il pas que ſi 


hon jettoit a terre quan- 


titẽ de caracteres For, 
ou roy quelque matiere 


_ ſe füt, qui repre- 
entaſſent les vingt & 


une lettres, 11s pourroi- 


ent tomber arranges 


dans un tel ordre, 


qu'ils formeroient  liſi- 


blement les Annales 


d' Ennius? Je doute ſi 
le hazard rencontreroit 


aſſez juſte pour en faire 
un ſeul vers. 4 
nu. 94. Mais ces gens- 
2 comment afſarent-1ls 


que des corpuſcules, qui | 


K 4 n'ont 


7 
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lore, non qualitate ali- 
que , quam . Tooryre 
Gree vocant, non ſenſi 
preditis,. ſed concurren- 
tibus temere atque caſu, 
mundum eſſe perfettum ? 


vel innumerabiles potius 


in omni puncto temporis 
alios naſci, alios interire? 
Qudd ſi mundum eſſicere 
Poteſt concunſus alomo- 
rum, cur porticum, cur 
templum, cur domum, 
cur urbem non poteſt, qua 


ſunt minus operoſa, & 


multd quidem Faciliora ? 


| Certe ita temere de mun- 
do effutiunt , ut mibi 


quidem nunquam hunc 


admirabilem cal orna- 


tum, qui locus eft proxi- 


mus, poſe agg 


. 


p "4 
/ 


*% 


. 95. Praclare er- 
go Eid: « Si ef- 


6c ſent, inquit, 7400 i ſub 


« terra ſemper habita- 


« viſſent bonis & illuſ 


* fribus domiciliis, que 
6 efjent ornata ſignis at- 
e que picturis, inſtruc- 
« taque rebus iis omni- 
40 bus, guibus abundant 


ii qui beati putantur, 


nec amen oy un- 


: . 2 7 ; 5 | + be ee: 


n'ont- point de couleur, 
point de qualite, point 
de ſens, qui ne font que 
voltiger tẽèmẽrairement 
& fortuitement, ont fait 
ce monde ci: ou plu- 
tot en font a tout mo- 
ment d' innombrables; 
qui en remplacent d'au- 
tres? Quoi, fi le con- 
cours des atomes 5 
faire un monde, 
urroit-1] pas faire — 
choſes bien plus aiſces, 
un portique, un temple, 
une 'maiſon, une ville? 
Je crois en veritẽ que 
des gens qui parlent fi 
peu ſenſẽment de ce 
monde, nꝰont jamais 
ouvert les yeux pour 
contempler les magni- 
ficences cẽleſtes, dont 
je traiteraĩ dans un mo- 


5 ; 
95. Ariſtote dit 
N : Suppo- 
« ſons des hommes 
« qui euſſent touj : 
c habite ſous terre dans 
de belles & grandes 
% maiſons, ornees de 
c ſculptures & de ta- 
c bleaux; fournies de 
tout ce qui abonde 
« chez ceux que Pont 


& croit heureux. Sup- 
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quam ſupra terram : 


— ſent autem fa- 


na & auditione, eſſe 
guoddam numen & 


Lim deorum ; © deinde 


aliquo tempore, pa- 
tefactis terre fauci- 
bus, ex illis abditis 
ſedibus evadere in 


bec loca quæ nos in- 


colimus, atque exire 
potuifſent : cum re- 
pente terram & ma- 
ria, calumque Vidiſ- 


ſent; nubium magni- 


tudinem, ventorum- 
que vim cognoviſſent ; 
aſpexiſſentque ſolem , 
ejuſque tum magnitu- 
dinem pulcritudinem- 
que, tum etiam effi- 
cientiam cognoviſſent, 


quod is diem efficeret, 


toto calo luce diffuſa : 
cùm autem terras 10x 
opacaſſet: tum cœlum 
totum cernerent aſtris 
diſtinftum & orna- 
tum, luneque lumi- 
num varietatem tum 
creſcentts tum |{e- 
neſcentis, eorumque 
omnium ortus & 0c- 


caſus, atque in omni 


etermtate ratos im- 
mutabileſque curſus: 
hec cm viderent, 


„ 06: Ops. 
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e jettant les yeux ſur 


en obſer⸗ 
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poſons que fans etre 
jamais ſortis de Ia, 
us euſſent pourtant 
entendu parler des 
dieux; & que tout 
d'un coup la terre 
venant a gouvrir, 


ils quittaſſent leur ſe- 


Jour tẽnẽbreux pour 
venir demeurer avec 
nous. Que penſe- 
roĩent- ils, En decou- 
vrant la terre, les 


mers, le ciel? En 


conſiderant Petenduse 
des nuces, la vio- 
lence des vents? En 


le ſoleil: 
vant fa grandeur, ſa 
beaute, Peffuſion de 
fa lumiere qui ẽclaire 
tout? Et quand Ia 


nuit auroit obſcurci 


la terte, que diroi- 
ent- ils en contem- 


plant le ciel tout 


parſemẽ caſtres dif- 


ferens ? En remar- 


quant les varietẽs 
ſurprenantes de la 
lune, ſon croiſſant, 


ſon decours? Enob- 
ſervant enfin le lever 
& le coucher de tous 
ces aſtres, & la re- 


gularite inviolable 
. 6 de 
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„  hec tanta opera 
« deorum eſſe e. 


pj reniur. 


De n. 96. == bec qui- 
dem ille. Nos autem 
tenebras cogitemus lan- 
tas, quante quondam e- 


ruptione Minæorum ig- 
mum finilimas regiones 


ebſcuraviſſe dicuntur, ut 
per biduum nemo bomi- 
nem homo agnoſceret D 
cum. autem tertio die ſol 
Muxiſſet, tum ut revix- 
#ſe fibi viderentur. 
Ruod fi hoc idem ex 
Eternis tenebris contin- 


geret, ut ſubitd lucem 
aſpiceremus : — 

ſpecies cali videretur | 
Fed afſiduitate quotidia- 


na, & conſuetudine ocu- 


lorum, aſſueſcunt animi; 


que admirantur, ne- 
que requirunt rationes 
earum rerum, quas ſem- 


per vident : : proinde quaſi 


novitas nos magis, quam 
magnitudo rerum debeat 


ad "op cauſus exe 


fu. Study of 
t profetiò & eſſe deos, 


ede leurs mouvemens: 
68 pourrojent-ils douter 
qu'il n'y eũt en effet 
« des dieux, & que ce 
* ne, fit I leur ou- 
40 vrage? > 

n. 96. Ainſi * 
* 2 Figurons- 


nous pareillement d'e- 


paiſſes tẽnẽbres, ſem- 
blables a celles dont le 


mont Etna, par “ir- 
ruption de ſes flames, 
couvrit tellement ſes 


environs, que Pon fut 


deux jours, dit-on, fans 
voir ſe connoitre 3 
que le troiſieme voi- 


ant reparoitre le ſoleil, 
on ſe croioit reſſuſcitẽ. 
Si nous ſortions d'une 

eternelle nuit, & qu'il 


nous arrivat de voir la 


lumiere pour la premi- 


ere fois : que le ciel 


nous . paroſtroit beau 


Mais, parce que nous 


ſommes faits à le voir, 
nos eſprits nen ſont 
kun frapes, & ne S m- 

ſſent point de re- 
chercher les principes 


de ce que nous avons 


toujours devant les yeux. 
Comme fi c'ẽtoit la 
nouveaute, plut6t — 


la l 0 cl 
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qui dit exciter notre 


n. 97; Qui en enim hunc 


e dixerit, qui, cum 
tam certos cali moius, 


tam ratos aſtrorum or- 


dines, tamque omnia in- 
ter ſe connexa & apta 
viderit, neget in his ul- 
lam ineſſe rationem, ea- 
que caſu fieri dicat, que 
quanto conſilio gerantur, 
nulla conſilio  afſequi 


poſſumus An cum ma- 


cbinatione en mo- 

veri aliqui 

3 ut horas, ut 
ia permulta; non du- 

2 quin 11 oper 


int rationis: cùm autem 


impetum celi admirabili 
cum celeritate moveri 
vertique videamus, con- 
ſtantiſſime conficientem 
vicilſitudines anniverſa- 
rias cum ſumma ſalute 


& conſervatione rerum 


omnium ; dubitamus , 
quin ea non foliim rati- 


one fiant, fed etiam ex- 


cellenti divinaque rati- 


videmus, ut 


divine 
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curioſitẽ. | | 
u. 97. Eſt· c donc 
etre homme, que dat- 
tribuer, non A une cauſe 
intelligente, mais au ha- 
zard, les mouvemens 
du ciel ſi certains, le 
cours des aſtres ſi rẽ- 


gulier, toutes choſes ſi 


bien lices enſemble, fi 


bien proportionnees, & 


conduites avec tant de 
raiſon, que notre raiſon 
sy perd elle - meme? 
Quand nous volons des 
machines qui ſe meu- 
vent artificiellement , 
une ſphere, une hor- 
loge, & autres ſembh- 
bles 3 nous ne doutons 
pas que VFeſprit ait eu 
part à ce travail. Dou- 
terons- nous que le mon- 
de ſoit dirige, je ne dis 

ſimplement par une 
intelligence, mais par 
une excellente, par une 
intelligence 5 
quand nous voions le 
ciel ſe mouvoir avec 


une prodigieuſe viteſſe, 


& faire ſucceder annu- 


. ellement Pune à l'autre 


les diverſes ſaiſons, qui 
vivifient, qui conſer- 
vent tout? 
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TOS REFLECTIONS. 
"gh reading this tranſlation, which is M. YAb- 


| be d'QOlivet's, one might think oy was read- 
ing an original, the whole is fo eaſy and natu- 


ral. The energy and beauty o 7 hs Latin 

text are faithfully rendered, or any thing 
of ſtiffneſs or conſtraint. At leaſt it ſo appears 
to me. The fear of being too long will not al- 
low me to enlarge very much in my remarks, 
and therefore I ſhall only make here ſome flight 


obſervations. 


. College. This word in our language 


| ſeems to carry with it another idea than that of 
_ gymnaſium in Latin, where it uſually ſignifies a 
—_ of bodily exerciſe. 


Tb." Hitel ds ville. I am ſenſible that forum 
is thus rendered for want of another word that 
may refer to our cuſtoms. But may not forum 


here ſignify a court of juſtice, a place for hold- 
ing of publick aſſemblies, and where conſequently 


a certain order and ſubornation are requiſite to 


i be obſerved? 


Tb. Pour commander 2 pour gouverner. Theſe 
two words ſignify very near the ſame thing. 
The Latin implies ſomewhat more, Eſſe aliguem 
intelligat, qui prafit, & cui pareatur, That 


* there is one who governs, and makes him- 
* ſelf obeyed? For one may command, and 
not be obeyed. 


Ib. Depuis un tens infini. To give the proof 
here brought its full beauty, inſtead of the ex- 
preſſion uſed by the tranſlator, I think we may 


gay, depuis une eternile ; and the rather as the 


Latin terms ſeem to me to allow of it, immenſa 


ET, "0 94. 


MN 94. Qui ont point de ſens. This expreſ- 
ſion is ambiguous, and may ſignify either 
the ſenſes, as the ſight, hearing, &c. or the 
e Would it not therefore be clearer to 
7. Qui mont point de ſentiment?: 
WR Voltiger temerairement. | 1 ſhould: not 


have thought that this word in French could 


have ſignified by chance, as temere, does in Latin. 
N. 97. Et ſi bien proportionnies. I do not 


find fault with this tranſlation, but I queſtion 


whether it fully anſwers to the original. For 
aptus, beſides its uſual ſignification, which the 
tranſſator ſeems to have followed, has another 
more curious and delicate, hc is. the ſame 
with conjunt7us, alligatus; as, Fulgentem pladi- 
um e lacunari, ſetd equind aptum, demitti julſit. 
3 Non ſane optabilis eſt quidem apta rudenti- 

Flip Now in this place aptus has cer- 
tainly the laſt ſignification. Tamque omnia inter 
ſe connexa & apta. The tranſlator has referred 
theſe words to the two preceding clauſes, 
whereas they have reſpect to all the other moti- 
ons of the heavens in general. 


Conduites avec tant de raiſon, que more. raiſon 


” 2y perd elle meme. This tranſlation is extremely 


well ſtruck off. It gives the full force of the 


Latin expreſſion, and is by no means inferior 
to it in beauty. Rue quanto conſilio ae, 
nullo conſilio aſſequi poſſumus. 
Nothing Kh 
| wards 8 them learn the rules and beau- 
ties of the French tongue, than to let them tran- 
ſlate ſuch paſſages as theſe, and then to com- 
pare their tranſlations, with ſuch as have been 


made by great maſters already extant, and add 


to them ſome neceſſary reflections. This exer- 
e e in a private education, and not 


— 5 
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more uſeful to the youth to-- 


— 2 . .. ——— — 
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altogether impracticable in ſchools. For as this 
fort of Fact ons can come on but rarely, and 
are taken from different authors, the ſcholars 
cannot eaſily have all the books; and farther 
they cannot always gueſs from what author r 
Paſſages are taken. Beſides, the ſcholars in their 
claſſes may ſometimes be made to tranſlate off 
hand ſuch pafſages as theſe, which may be 
either dictated to them, or copied out, and 
ſuch time appointed for them, as would other: | 
wiſe have been taken up in correcting their | 
themes, which will be very near the fame, and ” 
of infinite advantage to them. 22 
It would be no leſs rvibeible to "ied" 
them certain paſſages, ' which have been ill-tran: 
Dated, \and to oblige then" to paſs a judgment 
upon thetn, to point out their faults, and if it 
could S be done, obirecd On) Fon 


Ix. 
ſhall content myſelf with giving one ex, 
2 5 of Tully in his Brutus; 
Cæſar's commentaries. 
© —_ um 4 * Oe quidem ejus (Cefaris) 
mibi vebementer probantur ; tomplures autem legi. 
Atque etium commentarios quoſdam ſeripfit rerum 
ſuarum, valde quidem; inquam, probandos : nudi 
enim ſunt, reſti & venuſti, omni ornatu orationis; 
tanquam veſte, detracto. Sed dum voluit alios 5. 
bere Parata, unde ſumerent qui vellent * 
Biſtoriam ; ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, qui vo- 
tent illa calamiſtris inurer : ſanos guidem ines 
@ ſcribendo deterfuit. Nibil enim eſt in rid, 5 
Furs & illuſtri brevitate dulcius. 

M. d Ablancoutt has thüs tranſlated this paſ- 
"ge in his prefice to Cæſar's commentaries. 


— — 
„ — 2 
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IA laiſſe, dit Brutus, des commentaires qui ne ſe 


peuvent aſſez eſtimer. Ils font ecrits ſans fard & 
ſans artifice, & depouillts' de tout ornement, com- 


me dun voile. Mais quoiqu"it les ait faits plutdt 


pour ſervir de memoires,”'que pour tenir lieu d bi- 


ſtoire; cela ne peut "Rarprendes que les petits eſprits, 
gui les voudront peigner & ajuſter'; car par ld il 


a fait tomber la plume de mains à tous les bons 


nites gens, qui voudroient Pentreprendre. 


There are ſeveral defects in this prauNicon; 


and ſome miſtakes in the ſenſe of the original, 


| which ſuch ſcholars as are ſomewhat” advanced 
in learning, and already verſed in Ae, will 


cn perceive. 
Nudi ſunt, recti, & dbl in 1 opinion 
are not- juſtly rendered by the words, ils ſont 


ecrits ſans fard & fans artifice, which do not 
ſhew that the ſimplicity,” —_— by the two 
in it a great deal 


firſt words, nudi, recti, ha 
of grace and elegance, venuſti. 


But: the tranſlator Has not at all-undeeſtood. the 


words; omni ornatu orationis, languam veſte, de- 
tracto, which are notwithſtanding! one of the 
chief beauties in this paſſage: depouilles de tout 
ornement comme d'un voile. Was ornament ever 
compared to a vell ? The deſign of a veil is 
to hide, cover, and conceal; and ornament; 


which is in a manner the cloathing of a diſ- 


courſe, ſer ves on the other hand to ſet it off, 


and diſplay its beauty. The ſenſe of this paſs 


age therefore is, that Cæſar's commentaries are 
wrote in a plain natural ſtyle, and at the ſame 
time are full of grace and elegance, cho void of 
all ornament and dreſs. 


R 


Cela ne peut ſurprendre que les petits efprits, Ge. 


Here again we have not the meaning of the 


Latin, ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit. The . 
. N 


n 
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of Czfar, in writing his commentaries, Was 
only to ſupply memoirs of materials to ſuch as 
ſhould. undertake to draw up the hiſtory 4 
them. in form. In this, ſays Brutus, he may 


rhaps have pleaſed men of a low | 

who we would not ſcruple to disfigure the os 
of his work, by the fouriſhs and "yard 

they ſhould add Ss 

I fear the expreſſion, d tous tie bonnftes: : gens, 

is not proper here, ſanos quidem homines d ſcri- 
1 deterruit. In ſpeaking of compoſition and 
pieces of * we have 3 do with mens 
Honeſty, but their ſenſe and underſtanding. 


Ny 5 
5 
* 
255 
* 


Criticiſms of this ſort, propoſed with — 5 
and ſo as to begin with making the youth ex- 
preſs their own. ſentiments, would be in my 

opinion not only uſeful in teaching them the 
— but hkewiſe in — mow r jack. 
WS HF : 


* 
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ARTICLE the: FOURTH: 


Oo Compoſ tion. 


HEN the boys ſhall be in-a e 
V - to produce ſomething 2 — 
muſt = n' compoſing in French, 
por fer to 2 what is moſt eaſy and 
ſuited to their capacities, as fables and ſtories. 
They muſt likewiſe be early accuſtomed to the 
wp ſtyle,” as it is of univerſal uſe to all 
ages and conditions, and yet few we ſee ſucceed. 
in it,  tho% its principal ornament is a plain and 


natural air, which one ſhould think was ex- 
tremely eaſy. And here we muſt not omit the 


different 
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different addreſs, which is required to be paid 
to the different rank and quality of the perſons 
to whom we write; which is what they may 
eaſily be taught by a perſon, who has had no 
great experience in that way himſelf. * 

To theſe firſt compoſitions ſhould ſucceed 
common places, deſcriptions, little diſſertations, 

| ſhort ſpeeches, and other matters of a like na- 

ture. And theſe ſhould always be taken from 
ſome good author, which ſhould then be read 
to them, and laid before them as a pattern, I 
ſhall give ſeveral inſtances,  — + + | 
But one of the moſt uſeful exerciſes for youth, 
which likewiſe takes in both the kinds of wri- 
ting I have been ſpeaking of, namely tranſla- 
tion and compoſition, is to lay before them 
certain ſelect paſſages out of Greek or Latin 
authors, not to be barely tranſlated, where the 


tranſlator is confined to the thoughts of his au- 
thor, but to be turned in their own way, by al- 
lowing them the lizerty of _ or taking 
away whatever they ſhall think fit. For in- Za 
ſtance, the life of Agricola by Tacitus his ſon- | 
in-law is one of the moſt excellent remains we 
have of antiquity for the livelineſs of the ex- 
preſſion, the beauty of the thoughts, and the 
nobleneſs of the ſentiments; and I queſtion 
whether any other piece whatſoever is more ca- 
pable of forming a wiſe N a governor 
of a province, or a great ſtateſman. And to 
this I would gladly join Tully's admirable letter 
to his brother Quintus. I have uſually put 
good ſcholars, when they have paſſed thro 
their rhetorick, upon writing the life of Agri- 
cola in French at their leifure hours, and pref- 
ſed them to introduce into it all the beauties of 
the original, but to make them their own by 
Vol. I. 2 giving 
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giving them a proper turn, and endeavour if 
they could to improve upon Tacitus. And I 
have ſeen ſome of them ſucceed in fo ſurpriz ing 
a manner, that I am perſuaded the greateſt 
maſters of our language would have 1 well 
pleaſed with their neee, 


SD000ICS00SSSI00SOID00D 
c H A P. II. 
of Rudying the Greek Tongue. 


| ]* SHALL reduce what I have to ty 
on the ſtudy of the Greek tongue to two 
1 The firſt ſhall ſhew the uſefulneſs 
and neceſlity of it; and the ſecond ſhall treat 
2 the method to be obſerved in teaching or 
725 A did deſign to have added a third 
We n ing of Homer. But as that arti- 
* will be F a pretty large compaſs, I judged 
it would be more convenient to throw it to the 
end of this firſt volume. | 


SAMOA HRS HEME DRAR ARR Rab bRea tt 
ARTICLE the FIRST. 
The Nun and neceſſity of Pudying > 


Greek 1 Tongue. 


T HE univerſity of Paris has had fo great 
a ſhare in the reſtoration of learning in 
the Weſt, and particularly that of the Greek 
tongue, that it cannot ſuffer the ſtudy of it to 
we or be laid * without giving 1 = 

rto 
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d has been one of the moſt ſolid foun- 


dations of its reputation. | 
The univerſity we know was an afylum to 

ſeveral of thoſe learned men, who upon the 

ruin of the Empire of the Eaft came over into 


Italy and France, and ſhe knew how to make an 


advantageous uſe of them. Under fuch able maſ- 
ters were trained up thoſe great men, whoſe names 
will ever be reſp:&ted in the republick of let- 


ters, and whoſe works do ſtill ſo much honour 
to France; I mean Eraſmus, Geſner, Budæus, 


the Stephens's, and ſo many others, With 
what immenſe treaſures have theſe laſt enriched 
Europe? Budæus in particular communicated 
the taſte of Greek learning to the French na- 
tion, which he had I from his maſter 
Laſcaris, who had been employed by Lauren- 
tius de Medicis in erecting the famous library 
of Florence. Twas at the follicitation of the 
maſter and ſcholar that Francis the firſt laid the 
deſign of framing a library in his palace of 


Fontainebleau, and of founding the royal col 


lege at Paris. And theſe two foundations have 
principally contributed to the flouriſhing of the 
Greek tongue amongſt us, as well as the other 


learned languages, and all the ſciences in gene- 


ral. 
*Tis aſtoniſhing to confider. with what eaſe 
and celerity 2 taſte of learning ſpread itſelf 


over all France. As the univerſity of Paris 


was then almoſt the only ſchool of the king- 
dom, and the magiſtrates had all their educa- 


tion there, they ſoon contracted a love and va- 


lue for the Greek tongue; and every one ſtrove 


who ſhould moſt ſucceed and excel in it. The 
ſtudy of it was judged to be honourable, and 
. n univerſal 3 and 9 ſwift, and 


almaſt 
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almoſt ineredible. Tas ſurprizing to ſee young 


gentlemen of quality, in their early years, which 


are uſually ſpent in the purſuit of pleaſures, en- 


tirely given up to the reading of the moſt dif- 
ficult Greek authors, and often without allow- 


ing themſelves even any hours for recreation. 
TI cannot avoid repeating here what I have 
read in the manuſcript memoirs, which the late 


premier preſident de Meſmes was fo kind as to 


communicate to me. Henry de Meſmes, one 
of the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors, gives an 
account of his ſtudies in a work which he drew 
up with a view to give his poſterity an idea of 


his education. 1 hope 1 ſhall be excuſed for this 


digreſſion, as it is by no means foreign to my 
"<6 'My father, ſays he, gave me for A pre- 


40 _— John Maludan of Limoges, a ſcholar 


cc 


the learned Daurat, who was chofen for 


«his innocent life, and ſuitable age, to pre- 
_ & fide over the conduct of my youth, till fuch 


<« time as I ſhould be of age to govern myſelf, 
c as he did. For he made ſuch advances in his 


«ſtudies by his incredible labour and pains, 
<< that he always got as far before me, as was 
4 1 for my inſtruction, and never quit- 
ted his charge, till I entered upon duty. 
With him and my younger brother Jean- Jac- 
«6 2 de Meſmes I was ſent to the college de 
cc | 
_-<«« third clafs, and there I ſpent almoſt a year 
<< in the firſt. | My father {aid he had two mo- 
tives for thus ſending me to the college; the 
„ one was the chearful and innocent converſa- 
tion of the boys; and the other was the diſ- 
* cipline of the ſchool, that we might be 


6c 


ogne in 1542, and was put into the 


„ " weaned from the fondneſs which had been 
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$6 fhewn us at home, and cleanſed as it were in 
c freſh water. Thoſe eighteen months I paſſed 
< at the college were I find of very great fer- 
« vice to me. I learnt to repeat, diſpute, and 
« ſpeak in publick ; I became acquainted with 
c“ ſeveral very worthy perſons, who are ſome 
* of them now alive. I learnt the frugal way 
« of living uſed by the ſcholars, and how to 

portion out my time to advantage; ſo that 
« when I went from thence I repeated i in pub- 
& lick ſeveral Latin verſes, and two thouſand 


Greek verſes, made according to the age; 


« and J repeated Homer by heart from one 
e end to the other. By this means I was after- 
e wards well received by the principal men of 
$ that time; and my preceptor would ſome- 
times carry me to viſit Lazarus Baifius, Tu- 
* ſanus, Strazellius, Caſtellanus, and Daneſius, 


* to my honour and improvement in learning. 


« In 1545, I was ſent to Toulouſe with my 
c preceptor and brother to ſtudy the law, un- 
der the direction of an old grey-haired gen- 
. tleman, who had travelled much. We were 

three years his hearers under ſuch ſtrict rules 


« and — ſtudies, as few people now 


« would care to comply with. We got up 
<« at four, and having faid our prayers, we be- 
* gan our ſtudies at five, with our great books 

under our arms, and our writing-tables and 
&« candleſticks in our hands. We attended at 


* lectures till ten © clock without intermiſſion ; 
s then we went to dinner, after having haſtily 


< collated for one half hour what we had writ 


„% down. After dinner by way of diverſion 
<< we read Sophocles, or Ariſtophanes, or Eu- 


ce Wag nd ſometimes Demoſthenes, Tully, 


irgil, and Horace. At one o clock to our 
L 3 om, 8 ſtudies 


| Fuſed a conſiderable place of 
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4 ſtudies again; at five we returned home, to 
e repeat and turn to the places quoted in our 
books, till after fix. Then we ſupped, and 


«©. read ſomewhat in Greek or. Latin. On 
0 feaſt-days we heard maſs and veſpers; and 


< the reſt of the day were allowed a little mu- 
&« fick and walking. Sometimes we went to 
dine with our friends, who invited us much 
es oftener than we were allowed to go. The 
te reſt of the day we ſpent in reading, and had 
* ordinartly with us Hadrianus Turnebus, Di- 
e onyſius Lambinus, and other learned men of 
« that time.“ | 

I thought proper to inſert here this My ESPE 
fragment entire, not as a pattern for the boys 
to imitate, our age enervated by pleaſures and 
luxury not being any longer capable of ſo man- 
ly and vigorous an education, but that I might 
Som them to follow it at leaſt at a diſtance; 
to enure themſelves to labour betimes, to make 
ſome advantage of their early years, to ſet a 


ov 


value upon the friendſhip of men of learning, 


and not to look upon the time as loſt, which is 
ſpent upon Greek authors, but to be fully per- 
ſuaded that by ſuch ſtudies as theſe they may be 
enabled to do honour to their country, to fill the 
higheſt poſts with credit and reputation, and to 
revive fa noble ſentiments * of generoſity and 

diſintereſtedneſs, which are now ſcarce heard of 


but in books, and antient hiſtory. 


They were then ſenſible that whatever had a 


tendency towards carrying the ſciences to per- 


gn fee nate re- this generous refuſal kept the 


lates a noble attion of this perſon in it, aubo had till then 


Henry de Meſmes, who re- Hof poſſeſſed it, and towards whom | 
King bad conceived fome 

7 * wy the King, and by _ | 
fection, 
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fection, contributed alſo to the ſplendor and 


glory of the ſtate; and that no one could be 


truly learned without a thorough knowledge of 


the Greek tongue. | . 

And indeed how was it that the Romans 
came to carry all the arts and the Latin tongue 
itſelf to the perfection we know they were ar- 


rived at in the age of Auguſtus, and by that 


means procured a no leſs ſolid and laſting glory 


to their Empire, than they had gained by their 
conqueſts, but by the ſtudy of the Greek 


tongue? 1 # 0 
Terence was the firſt who attempted to intro- 


duce grace and delicacy into the Roman lan- 


guage, which till then had lain rough and bar- 
barous ; and he ſucceeded ſo well in the come- 
dies he wrote, which were all copied after the 
Greek poet Menander, that they were judged 
to be compoſitions worthy of Lelius and Scipio, 
who were then in the higheſt reputation for wit 
and politeneſs, and aſcribed to them by the 
publick. In my opinion we may fix the riſe 


of the good taſte among the Romans to this 


epocha, who began to be aſhamed of the ap- 
probation they had given to the unpoliſhed per- 
formances of Ennius and Pacuvius, and of the 


too great patience with which they had heard 


the ſorry jokes of Plautus. ; 
Twas very near about the ſame time b that 


three deputies from Athens to Rome upon pub- 


lick buſineſs raiſed ſo great an admiration of 
their eloquence, and inſpired the Roman youth 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros &“ 

Laudavere ſales, nimiùm patienter utrumque, 

Ne dicam ſtultè, mirati. Horat. de Art. Poet. 

> Carneades, Critolaus, & Diogenes. Lib. 2, de Orat. 
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with ſo great a deſire of knowledge, that every 
other pleaſure and exerciſe were in a manner 


ſuſpended, and ſtudy became the reigning paſ- 


ſion. It was carried ſo far, that Cato the cen- 
ſor began to fear, leſt the Roman youth ſhould 
bend their whole application that way, and quit 
the glory of arms and action for the honour of 


knowledge and ſpeaking well. But Plutarch im- 


mediately adds, that experience ſoon taught 
them the contrary, and that the city of Rome 
was never ſo flouriſhing, nor its Empire ſo 


great, as when learning and the ſciences were 
had in honour and credit. 


The interval from hence to Tully, e 
was about fourſcore years, ſerved to ripen, as [ 


may ſay, the ſpirit of the Romans by the ſe- 


rious application they gave to the ſtudy of the 
Greek tongue, and enabled them to — a 
that fruitful harveſt of excellent writings in every 

kind, which has ſince enriched every age, 


Greece was then the uſual ſchool of the greateſt 


gemus's of Rome, who ſtrove to arrive at per- 


fection in arts, and preſerved its reputation for 


ſome time under the Emperors. "Tho? Cicero 
had gained an univerſal applauſe by his firſt 


- orations, he found that ſomething was ſtill want- 
ing to compleat his eloquence ; and tho? already 


a famous orator at Rome, he was not aſhamed 


to become again the diſciple of the Grecian 


rhetors and philoſophers, under whom he had 
ſtudied in his youth: * Athens, which till then 
had been looked upon as the place where all 
the ſciences had taken up their reſidence, and 
the capital of the whole world for eloquence, 


jaw with grief and admiration that this © youn 
Roman was going e by a new. kind of . 


Plus. in the life of Cicero. 


A Car ſaid of Tully, non ſolùm principem atque in inven- 


the Greek Ting: = 


to exvith Gom them the remains of their antient 
glory, and to enrich italy with the” ſpoils of 

Greece.- | - 
.» The 2 will be the me} in all ages. Who- 
ever ſhall aſpire to the reputation of being 
learned, will be obliged to travel, as I may 
ſay, a long time among the Greeks. Greece 
has always been, and always will be, the ſource 
of a good taſte. Tis thence we muſt draw 
every branch of our knowledge, if we will 
take it from the original. Eloquence, poetry, hi- 
ſtory, philoſophy, and phyſick, were all formed 
in Greece, and for the moſt part carried to per- 
fection; and *tis thither we muſt go in our 
ſearch after them. 

There is but one thing to be objected to hes 
I have urged, which 1s that the advantage we 
have of tranſlations enables us to diſpenſe with 
the originals. But I do not think this anſwer 
can ſatisfy any reaſonable man. 
For firſt, as to taſte, there is no verſion, at 
leaſt no Latin one, that gives all the graces and 
delicacy of the Greek authors. Nor indeed is 
it poſſible, eſpecially in a long work, that a 


__ tranſlator ſhould transfer all the beauties of his 


author into his own performance; and thus we 
_ conſtantly find abundance of beautiful thoughts 

damaged, maimed, and disfigured in works of 
this nature. And ſuch copies, void of all life 
and ſpirit, are no more like their originals, chan 
a ſkeleton is like a living man. 

Homer himſelf, who is ſo judicious, harmo- 
nious, and ſublime, becomes childiſh, inſipid, 
and inſupportably low, when turned into Latin 


torem copiz fuiſſe, ſed eti- vie Gracia, adds 8 
am bene meritum de populi id aut ereptum illis eſt, aut 


omani nomine & dignitate. certè nobis cum illis commu- : | 


enim uno vincebamur 3 nicatum. Brutus. u. 254 
word 
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word for word, 4 as S. Jerome has rightly ob- 
' ſerved. We need but open the book to be 
convinced of it; and I ſhall give but one or 
 $wo mites: Eo: ET 
Longinus in his treatiſe of the ſublime, to 
fhew how much the poet, in deſcribing the 
character of an hero, is an hero himſelf, pro- 
duces the paſſage of the Iliad, where Ajax in 
deſpair of ſignalizing his courage amidſt the 
thick darkneſs, which on a ſudden had over- 
ſpread the whole army of the Greeks, cries out 
for day, that at leaſt he might die in a manner 
becoming his high ſpirit, 


© Ziv Torre GANG ov pogo vn egos J ice AN. 
= Tloityoov ꝙ en, hos d oQhaAuoicw ld . 
E de Ode 9 3AtoFov, fra vuro: U adev Sr. 


L Jupiter pater, ſed tu libera d caligine filios Achi- : 
vorum, facque ſerenitatem, daque oculis videre : 
ingue luce etiam perde (nos) quandoquidem tibi 
Placuit ita. Do we find ourſelves much af- 
fected by this verſion ? That of M. Deſpreaux 
is far different; | In W 
Grand Dieu, chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre les 
Et combats contre nous a la clartẽ des cieux. 


And yet here the laſt verſe does not give 
all the beauty and force of the Greek, E, 


* Quod fi cuĩ non videatur terpretetur. Videbit ordi- 
linguæ gratiam interpretati- nem ridiculum, & -pottam 
one mutari, Homerum ad eloquentifiimum vix loquen- 
verbum exprimat in latinum. tem. S. Hieron. Prefat, 
Plus aliguid dicam : eundem Chronic. 
in ſua lingua proſe verbis in-: II. I. xvii. v. 645, | 


ide Greek Tongue. 155 


EU 3 Ole. xa) gazocov. It does not fay, fight 
againſt us, but deſtroy us, if it be your pleaſures 
provided it be in open day. Ajax was not afraid 
of dying, provided he could dye in a glorious 
manner, in lignalizing himſelf by ſome great 
action. 


The ſame Longinus among other Ates of 


the ſublime, in which as he obſerves Homer 
Frere, pally excelled, quotes this paſſage of the 

liad, * where the por. deſcribes the battle of the 
Gods. | 


Lenfer $'emeut au bruit de Netitunes en furie. 
Pluton ſort de fon trone, il palit, il gecrie: 
It a peur que ce Dieu, dans cet affreux ſejour, 
D'un coup de ſon trident ne faſſe entrer le jour, 
Et par le centre ouvert de la terre ebranlee, 
Ne faſſe voir du ſtyx la rive dẽſolẽe: 
Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux, | 
Abhorre des mortels, & craint meme des dieux. 


I ien whether Homer ies ſelf would diſ- 
approve of verſes ſo harmonious and grand. Bur 


what would he think of the following tranſla- 


tion, ilich notwithſtanding 1 is very exact? 


Timuit verò ſubtꝭs rex inferorum Pluto. 
Territus autem ex throno deſiluit, & clamavit, 
ne ei deſuper Cot 
Terram reſcinderet Neptunus quaſſator terræ, 


Domus autem (ipſius) mortalibus & immor- 


talibus apparerent, | 
Horrendz, ſqualidæ, quaſque horrent dil etiam. 


Would one think it was the ſame man that 
yas ſpeaking, and that Homer could be ſo dif- 


f Lib. xx. v v. 61. 
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ferent from himſelf? Would Longinus, upon 
reading this verſion, have cried out in the man- 
ner he has done? See, my dear Terentianus, 
earth opened to its centre, hell ready to diſ- 

<« cloſe elf, and the whole machine of the 
« world upon the point of being overturned 
c“ and deſtroyed ; to ſhew that in this combat 
<< heaven and hell, things mortal and immor- 
tal, were all engaged with the Gods, and 
nature itſelf in danger.“ | 
Let us now take a view of ſome plaincy paſ- 
ſage in proſe, where the Latin does not expreſs 
the Greek as it ſhould do, 8s St. Chryſoſtom, 
in one of his homilies to the people of Antioch, 
obſerves that it is the peculiar effect of God' ; 
neſs to annex certain pleaſures to neceſſity 
and toil, which the rich cannot frequently pur- 
chaſe with all their ſilver and gold. After hav- 
ing mentioned eating and drinking, which are 
» molt grateful to the hungry and thirſty, he goes 
a on, A rich man ſtretched upon a bed of 
down ſhall ſeck for reſt, but in vain; ſleep 
« ſeems to fly from him, and refuſes to cloſe 
« his eyelids in the ſtilleſt night. Whereas the 
« poor, who has laboured all the day, but 
throws his wearied limbs upon the bed, and 
«« ſtreight he ſinks into a ſweet and gentle ſleep, 
< a ſleep that's ſound and uninterrupted, he 
C juſt recompence of all his toils ; ? | &fcov, xa} 
nd, xa) vyo1ov Tov Vvov bot Zæ ro. Theſe words 
are thus tranſlated in the Latin, integrum, & . 
fuavem, & legitimum ſomnum ſuſcipit. I know. 
not whether I am in the wrong, but in my 
opinion there is a great beauty and a peculiar 
energy in the word Abo, which is not calily 


-5 Shes: £48. pop. Antioch. 


the Greek Tongue. 157 
ts be erpreftad in our language. It ſignifies, 
denſus, ſtipatus, acervatim congeſtus, deræpente & 
— velut ictu totus ingruens. The poor man's 

does — ſlowly on, nor ſtands in 

of art and ines to procure it; tis St. 
Chrylſtom s term for the rich, Toaxe j) 
phtvor 3 tis ſpeedy, cloſe and compact, and as 
we fay, all of a piece. There's no time loſt 
for it, all is employed. Cares, uneaſineſſes, 
and indigeſtion diſturb him not a moment. 
Now does the word integer, which the Latin 
verſion has inſtead of denſus, ftipatus, give the 


ſenſe of the Greek, a er pee d 1 


t? 
But tho we ſhould confine Gurſclves only to 
facts related by the antients, and thoughts barely 


rendered with fidelity and exactneſs, — 


ſure of always meeting with this 
the tranſlations? To how great — 
we lye expoſed, were we to quote the Greek 


5 authors, upon the credit of the moſt ee 


Printers or tranſlators? 
There are numberleſs miſtakes of the preſs, 
which a very ſlight acquaintance with the Greek 


tongue would ſoon enable us to correct. b A 


tranſlation of lian, in a paſſage of his variæ 


Hiſtoriæ, where he is drawing the character of 


the moſt eminent men in Greece, makes him 
ſay, that they were all great liars; omnium 
Græcorum clariſſimi præſtantiſſimique viri per to- 


tam vitam in extremd MENDACITATE ver ſati 


funt. Where we ſhould read mendicitate, re- 
visalo. i Another verſion makes Ariſtotle ſay, 
that the manners of the father and mother are a 
rule of phyſiognomy whereby to judge of their 


ä > Edit. -Baſil: an. 1555. Ariſt. de phyſ. ed. Paris. 
p. 437, _ p. 1169. 
children. 
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138 Ofte Sth of 
children. Quidam autem ex moribus d pareiti 
bus, &c. for ex moribus appare entibus, Ex Tav 
| Same; 49G». What ſenſe can we put up- 
on this paſſage in Plato's dialogue, called Jo? 
* Muſa: MINIME| affatos iſa facit. Per hos 
MINIME affiatos alii affiantur. Boni potte non 
ex arte, ſed MINIME afflatt pulchra potmata di- 
cunt.” The Greek word Jos; which ſignifies 
numine affiatus ſnews that the compoſitor had 
numine in his copy, for which he has chrice put 
minimd. 
{he knowledge of the Greek ſyntax would 
Y This verſe in Homer, 
I Aur _ ps 4A Ni. It Ney, 
is — hope won "a Lat," 6d 20. pre- 
cabor Achillem en es. iram. Yet it is certain 
AN is not governed by Alaroua, which al 
ways requires an accuſative, but relates to ne- 
Sine Ni. At ego ſupplex rogo te, ut in gra- 
iam Achillis dimittas iram, or rather, 1 iram 
contra Achillem tuam dimittas. 
But theſe faults are too nice, we may find 
ſtill groſſer. What = E. Vavaſſour the Jeſuit 
3 1 his friend F. Rapin of the fame 


2 This laſt in his a re- 


flections upon Ariſtotle's poetry tells us this 
ſtory concerning Homer. Speaking of a paſſage 
in the firſt book of the Iliad. Twas from 
<< this . ſays he, chat Euphranor for- 
«« merly took his pattern for painting the image 
<< of Jupiter. For, to ſucceed the better in it, 
« he went to Athens to conſult with a profeſſor, 
<< who read Homer to his ſcholars, and upon 
| «+ the deſcription of a Jupiter with black eye- | 


* Ed. Lat. Baſil. an. 1561. = I, bis remarks upon F. 
II. lib. 1. „ „ Rapin's reſlectiuns. „ 


e i | : 885 brows, 


the Greth Toigue, 159 
& brows;:- a front covered with clouds, and an 


« head ſurrounded with all the terrors of ma- 


«« jeſty, the painter drew a picture, which was 
« afterwards the admiration of his age, as writes 


« Appian the grammarian.” o Euſtathius, from 


whom this ſtory is taken, fays that the painter 


left the profeſſor, full of the idea which the ex- 
eee of this paſſage of Homer had raiſed in 


s mind; and immediately traced out the image 
of Jupiter, Kal aTwy ν,. Inſtead of this 
F. Rapin changes the participle & into the 

proper name Appion, and explains ie by 


2577 ann; ere in a 


| later edition. 20 
I cannot imagine why proper names ſhould 
be ſo often ill-treated by interpreters. - The two 


following verſes of Heſiod quoted by Plutarch 
in the ninth book of his table-talk, queſt. 155 


EAA vg S 274 hefug odo. gane TY 
adęòs re, Z800g re, xt AN ImTON aelllsy = 


which ſignify that 70 Hellen were born three ſons, 


all kings, adminiſtring juſtice to the people, namely 
Dorus, Xuthus, and Aolus a brave © erm, 
are chus tranſlated by Amiot, 7 


Tis ro1s des Grecs, Xuthus le Doren, 
Hippiocharme auſſi Æolien. 


The Kings of the Greeks, Abe 105 Dorian, 
and Fippiocharmes the Aolian; where we ſee 


that of the three brothers he has made but two, 
and disfigures their names in an aſtoniſhing 


manner. 


This miſtake puts me in mind of another al- 


2 Euſtath. in Hom. Tom. 1. fol. 145. 
moſt 
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moſt of the fame kind, which I remember 1 
have ſeen in an old canſlation of Diodorus Si- 
cCulus, where the Greek word 35d, which ſig- 
nifies the eighth, is tranfl as the proper 
naine of a king, who according to the tran- 
ſlator was called Ogdous-. 
MN. Boileau, in his remarks upon the ek 
on Homer and the antients points out abun- 
dance of ſuch overſights, which his adverſary, 
the otherwiſe a man of character, had fallen 
into; thro reading the Greek writers only i in the 
Latin tranſlations. : 
And will any one, chat is ünder the leaſt 
concern for his reputation, venture after this up- 
on quoting any paſſage from the Greek authors 
without their language? Or will 
to the groſſeſt erer 
if he relies only upon the tranſlators? 
This raſhneſs becomes the more dan | 
and blameable, when the ſubject treated of is - 


matter of religion or doctrine, where often a 


word , and ſometimes even a letter is deci- 
avs. 
5 The kme interpreter, who has tranſlated 
S. Chryſoſtom's homulies upon S. Paul's epiſtle 
to the Epheſians, in explaining the following 
8 I Tois &AXow Kaueors 89% xalage) re. 
ales Tgootgytod a, iy d 176 Hage, xev 1 

171 bs waa vpiv, Weooire, by taking away a 
comma, which ſhould be placed after 3%, gives 
it a ſenſe directly oppoſite to S. Chryſoſtom 3 
meaning. In aliis temporibus, cum we mundi 
quidem ſitis, acceditis ; in paſchate autem, eti- 
amſi aliquod ſcelus a: vobis fit admiſſum, acceditis. 

That is, At other times, even when you are 
.£ not clean, you come (to the communion;) 
P Gentianus Hervetus, | 
9 85 « and 


the Grell 4 161 


4e und at Eaſter, tho* you have comthitted a 
*« conſiderable crime, you venture to come too.“ 
This is ſcarce tolerable: ſenſe, and is very diffe- 
rent from the meaning of the text, which is this, 
In aliis temporibus ſæpe, cùm mundi ſitis NON. 
acceditis : in Paſchate autem, cum ſcelus d vobis 


admiſſum eſt, acceditis. That is, At other 


times, tho? you are prepared, you frequently 


« abſtain from communicating; but at Eaſter 
you communicate, tho? after the commiſſion 


& of ſome. crime.“ *Tis thus 4 M. Arnaud 


doctor of the Sorbonne renders this paſſage in 


his book entitled, Tradition de PEgliſe fur la 


penitence & 'fur la communion. And we may 
learn from this inſtance of what moment it is to 


conſult the originals, and not rely . the £563 | 


dit of tranſlators. 


It muſt be owned (and this reflection er is 


ſufficient to demonſtrate the neceſſity of under- 


ſtanding the Greek tongue) that it is impoſſible 
{eriouſly to enter upon the ſtudy of divinity. 
without the aſſiſtance of that language. Can 


any one defend the truth againſt hereticks, 
without uſing the arms, which the Greek fa- 
thers furniſh us with againſt them? May we not 
find ourſelves abſolutely puzzled with a paſſage 
in the New T — where the meaning of 
the vulgate, which is ſometimes doubtful — 
,uncertain, ſtands in need of being fixed by the 
original text? In a word, are there not abun- 
dance of ee which are not to be got 
over any other way? 
It is: diſputed am among 3 whether during 
the firſt ſeven centuries abſolution was immedi- 
ately given after the confeſſion of ſuch ſins as 


a 1 Pag. 180. 8 N 3 ; 8 5 
2 Vols. . : M were 
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were ſubject to a; canonical W or noe 
ler the een ann. in this 
—_ caſe of an urgent neceſſity is ex- 
The writers in favour of dr rl opi- 
nion OLED other proofs produce a paſſage 
from the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Sozomen,q where 
according both to the verſions of Chriſtophorſon 
and Valeſius we read, in ſpeaking of the pene- 
8 of the church Conſtantinople, wad 
| ving im penance thoſe who 
had confeſſed, ben gave them he Caring and 
charged them to perform the penance afterwards 
Abſolvebat confitentes d ſe ipſis penas criminum 
exatturos. But the Greek participle, which is 
in the aoriſte, decides the queſtion, and ſhews | 
| that he did not give abſolution, till after pe- 
nance had been performed; a TENVES aeg ede 8 
eiviay Tyv Sixyv UC TEX a pivsc, dimittebat, cùm a ſe 


ipfis meritas penas exegiſſent.. Tis thus the 


learned father Petavius tranſlates this paſſage 
in his notes upon S. Epiphanius, * and Valeſius 
is obliged in his remarks -to ſubſtitute the future 
bie for the aoriſte, without any reaſon 
brought to authorize the alteration. Without 
knowing the Greek tongue, how ſhould we get 
over ES difficulties as theſe ? 0 

The different interpretation of certain Greek 
words, in the decree of the council of Florence 
for the reunion of the Greek and Latin churches, 
| has occaſioned likewiſe a very famous diſpute. 

After mentioning the Pope's prerogatives, and 
ſaying that he has received a full power from 
Jeſus Chriſt, the council adds, aa oy rgorov 3 
£v Toi; = exilues * i ouvodur, 2 iy Toſs 


| Tegars navers d iεν u. The difficulty lies 


Lib. 7. G19: Ad hares: 59. P. 241. 


in knowing, whether the firſt words n ov Tg6-. 
roi reſtrain the Pope's power to the limits ex- 
preſſed in the councils and ſacred canons, as 


8 o 


as 
the Greeks underſtood them, and the church of 
France ſtill underſtands them; or whether they 
only confirm the Pope's prerogatives by the 
authofity of the councils and ſagzed eanons ; in 
| ſhort, whether they ſhould be traifflated, Quz- 
ADMODUM ETIAM in geſtis &cumenicorum Con- 
ciliorum & in ſacris Canombus continetur, or as 
s M. de Launoy has tranſlated them, Juxr A 
EUM  MODUM, ui & in geſtis æcumenicorum 
Conciliorum & in ſacris Canonibus continetur. 
Tis very unfit for a divine to ſtop ſhort in ſuch 
queſtions as. theſe, for want of having fpent 
ſome time in ſtudying the Greek tongue. 
I have been ſomewhat large upon this article, 
as I thought it of very great moment both to 
maſters and ſcholars. The generality of fathers 
look upon the time as abſolutely loſt, which 
their children are obliged to ſpend in this ſtudy, 
and are very willing to ſpare them the pains 
which they think equally troubleſome and uſe- 
leſs. They too learnt Greek, they ſay, when 
they were boys, but haye retained nothing of it. 
This is the common language, which ſhews 
plain enough that it was not a great deal which 
they have forgot. Tis the duty of the pro- 
feſſors to ſtrive againſt this bad taſte, which is 
grown very prevalent, and to uſe their utmoſt 
efforts in withſtanding the force of a torrent, 
which has already almoſt bore down all-before 
it. To this end they ſhould be thoroughly 
convinced, that the care they take in teaching 
this language is an eſſential part of their duty. 


» Epiſt. Laun. Edit. Anglic. p. 299. x 
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In ſhort, the univerſity ſhould look upon then 


ſelves as reſponſible to the publick for this 
precious depoſitum entruſted to them, and as 


charged with preſerving a glory to France, 
which the neighbouring nations ſeem inclined 


to carry off from us. And happily the King's 

15 has made the univerſity inde- 
pendent of- the caprice of parents, by ſecur- 
ing to it an handſome revenue out of the poſt. 


office, which is its antient patrimony , has 


thereby enabled it more than ever to make the 


ſtudy of languages and ſciences to flouriſh. 


And ſuppoſing thus the ſtudy of the Greek 


tongue to be both uſeful and neceſſary, we are 


now to enquire into the proper method of 
inſtructing boys 1 in it. 


| MMES SALE HEH cg USG SHC | 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Of the method to be taken in reaching the 
Greek tongue. 


EFORE I lay down any rule upon this 
ſubje&, I think it proper to inform ſuch as 
are deſirous of learning Greek, that it is the 
eaſieſt and ſhorteſt of all the ſtudies that are 

taught at ſchool, the moſt ſure of ſucceſs, and 

where I have ſeldom obſerved any to fail, who 
have given their minds to it. What uſually 


_ diſcourages both maſters and ſcholars is a no- 


tion that the attempt is very long and very la- 
borious. But the experience of the contrary 
ſhould have removed this prejudice. One fin- 
gle hour, regularly ſet apart for this purpoſe, 
is e to give youth of K a tolerable capacity 


7 2 . a preti7 


DEL: © 
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a pretty good knowledge of this language, be- 
fore they leave ſchool, We ſee in ſeveral 


ſchools, boys, that are learning rhetorick, able 
to give an account, ſome of them of a cont 
derable number of Demoſthenes's orations, o- 


thers of five or ſix of Plutarch's lives, others 


of Homer's Iliad or Odyſles, and ſometimes of 
both together. And when once they are ad- 
vanced fo far, there's no Greek moe they 
need be afraid of reading. 

The cuſtom of ſeveral colleges in placing 
the whole of this ſtudy in the making of Greek 
exerciſes, has doubtleſs occaſioned the almoſt 
general diſtaſte and averſion for Greek which 
formerly prevailed. The univerſity is very ſen- 


fible, that as the uſe of that tongue is now re- 


duced to the underſtanding of authors, without 
our having ſcarce ever an occaſion to write or 
ſpeak it, the boys ſhould principally apply 
themſelves to tranſlation. 

The firſt care of the maſter is to teach them 
to read Greek well, to accuſtom them ſtrait 


to the pronunciation which has ever been uſed 


by the univerſity, and fo ſtrenuouſly recom- 

mended by the learned. I mean that which 

teaches them to pronounce as they write, and 

does not lay them under a neceſſity of taking in 

the aſſiſtance of the eyes as well as ears, to un- 
derſtand what others read. 


When they have made ſome little progreſs, 


they ſhould be taught to write Greek neatly and 
correctly, to diſtinguiſh the different figures of the 


letters, ſyllables, their connexions, and abbre- 


viations ; and to this end the moſt beautiful edi- 
tions . ſhould be ſet before them, and if there 
was opportunity they ſhould be allowed a fi ght 


of the antient manuſcripts in the libraries, which 
M3 ſometimes 
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166 ( the Study of 
ſometimes firpaſ the moſt finiſhed printed 

pies in beauty. This may be done by way 0 of | 
diverſion, and will be of great advantage after- 
wards. I have ſeen young perfons take 4 

ſure in it, which has been followed with admi- 
rable ſuccefs. 

When they have learnt to read collpably 
well, they muſt be taught their grammar. This 
5 ſhould be: ſhotr, clear, and in their own tongue, 
as deſigned for children who are not mighty 
well acquainted with Latin. That which is uſed 
in moſt of the ſchools of the univerſity is a very 
F one, I could only wiſh that it was printed 

er and better characters. A beautiful edi- 
tion, hic ſtrikes the eye, gains the heart, 
and by that innocent charm invites to the read- 
ing of it. Maſters will eaſily diſtinguiſh what 
patt of the grammar ſhould firſt be taught, 
and what reſerved till they grow older. | 

They cannot too much infiſt in the firſt ſer- 
ting out upon the firſt rudiments, the declenſi- 
ons, and conjugations, Children ſhould be 
broke by uſe to the formation of tenſes, and 
ſhould rehearſe them- ſometimes as they ſtand in 
their natyral order, and ſometimes by tracing 
them backward ; and ſhould always give a rea- 
: Jon of the different changes i in 25 and make 
| on — of the rules. | 
If they are not very young, a1 have any 
| acquaintance with the Latin, 'this exerciſe can- 
not laſt above two or three months; 3 after 
Which they may be taught to explain S. Luke's 
Goſpel, but muſt proceed at firſt by very ſlow 
degrees, and be kept long to a frequent repe- 
tition of the rudiments, fr they are put into 

| Greek i in the firſt claſs, as 1 think they conve- 
hientiy may, nat firſt year ſhould be N 
ide 
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afide for teaching them the rudiments, except 
that towards the end of the year they may be 
made to explain yy fables of by wy 
of encouragement. . The ſame — Hang 
be continued in — fifth claſs, and they — 
be made oſten to repeat what they had learnt in 
the ſixth, but with ſome additional variety to 
prevent diſguſt. And half an hour every day 
employed upon this ſtudy I think will be 
enough for the two firſt years. 

When — ey will find n 50 dif. 
fi in explaining S. Luke's or. the 
— the Apoſtles; in whole or 22 , by 
that time they enter into the fourth claſs. And 
ſome dialogues of Lucian, and certain ſelect 

taken either from Herodotus or Xeno- 
phon's Cyropædia, with ſome pieces of E 
will find a place in the third. 

As the difficulty of the Greek tongue conſiſts = 
principally in the multitude of words it abounds 
with, and which require only a memor p to 
retain them, which boys ſeldom want, tis a 
very good method to make them learn the 
Greek roots put into French verſe, and to 
make them quote them at every word they ſee. 
This book may be divided into two parts, the 
firſt to be learnt in the fourth claſs, and the 
other in the third, and the whole to be repeated 
in the ſecond and firſt. This exerciſe, which 
will not be very burdenſome, will make the un- 
derſtanding of authors ſurprizingly eaſy to them, 
and ſupply the place of a long application, 
which requires a great deal of time _ pains. 
And it muſt be remembered as they go along 
to point out to them the etymologies of the La- 
tin and French words, that are derived from 
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In che ſecond claſs they may be put upon 
reading ſome books of Homer, or certain ex- 
tracts from Plutarch's lives. I ſhould rather in- 
cline to Homer, not only as he is more eaſy and 
more ſuited to the capacity of the boys, but 
withal as it is then proper to give them a taſte of 


the Greek poetry, and ſome notion of ſo antient 


and excellent a poet 3 and it does not ſeem rea- 
ſonable, as they have Virgil before them in al- 
moſt every claſs, the original from whence he 
has drawn his moſt conſiderable beauties ſhould 


remain unknown to them. All that there is to 


fear is, leſt the boys being puzzled at firſt with 
the novelty of the language and dialects, and 
being more ſenſible of the difficulties than the 
beauties of the poet, ſhould take up a diſtaſte 
for him and deſpiſe him, which in point of 
ſtudy I ſhould think a great misfortune, Bur 


cis wiſchief may eaſily be prevented by the 


ſkill and rudence of the maſter. 

Plutarch's lives may uſefully and agrecably 
employ the moſt ſtudious in rhetoricx. They 
have a peculiar right to the orations of Demol- : 


| thenes, the moſt perfect maſter in his art. And 


in this claſs we may endeavour to improve their 


taſte, by laying before them ſelect paſſages from 


ſome other old Greek writers, as well graden, as 


hiſtorians, or poets. 
Such as have made ſome AV PF in this lan- 
ſhould not abſolutely lay aſide the ſtudy 


Suage, 
of it during their courſe of philoſophy, but 


ſhould ſet apart ſome time peculiarly to it. And 
indeed what notion can they have of Ariſtotle, 
or of Plato the moſt valuable of the antient pan: 
Jloſophers, unleſs they acquire it in this claſs ? 
Beſides, ſo long an interruption would make 
ten forget a * of 9 85 * had leut 3 as. 
18 


* 
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zs the caſe of all other languages, when orally. 
neglected. | 

I muſt own (for i in all caſes" we ſhould be ſin- 
cere) there is one great obſtacle in the claſſes to 
the progreſs. which boys might make in the 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. If a maſter. 
was allowed to follow his own inclination and 
deſire, he would go on apace with ſome of on 
ſcholars who have a greater capacity and eag 
neſs to take pains than the reſt „ = 
then all the reſt would lag behind, and not be 
able to keep up with them in the race. The 
maſter therefore, who knows the obligation he 
- owes to all, is under a neceſſity of taking a kind 
of middle courle, which is ſuited, as much as 
may be, to the weakneſs and ſtrength of his 
ſcholars. Tis a rule which ſhould be inviolably 
obſerved by all perſons whatſoever, who have 
the direction of others. A guide, * ſhepherd, 
is yk and ſpiritual paſtor, are all ſubject to 
A particular perſon may ſuffer by 1t, but 
"4 publick is the gainer; and it would be to 
ſubvert all order to practiſe otherwiſe. 

Is there then no remedy for this inconveni- 
ence? I know that in ſome colleges of the uni- 
verſity, the profeſſors, zealous of advancing 
| their ſcholars, ſhall keep with them. after the 

| ſchool-hours ſuch as are well-diſpoſed, and thus 
bring them forward without hindering the reſt. 
But II dare not propoſe a pattern of ſuch perfec- 
tion, and which I think more deſerves to be ad- 
mired than followed, and may: be e to 


5 Noſti qued parvulos PRE: greges.. Ego Go 
habeam teneros, & oves, & paulatim, feat videro parvu- 


bDoves fœtas mecum: quas fi los meos poſſe. Cen. XXxili. 


plus in ambulando tecero la- 1 3, 14. 
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the health of the profeſſors, which they ſhould 


at the firſt. 
Interlineary interpretations, which are of no other 
uſe than to enure the mind to a kind of lazy 


be. careful of, tho' without making them- 
ſelves f ves to it. 

I have ſeen another way practiſed with ſuc- 
bes, tho? not without its inconveniencies (for that 
il not to be expected) but it has alſo great ad- 
vantages. The firſt quarter of an hour in the 
claſs is taken up in ſaying of leflons, and imme- 


diately after that Greek is explained for half an 


hour to the body of the claſs. During this time 
the beſt ſcholars have continued in their cham- 


ber, where a private maſter, who was not tied 


down by the difference of age and capacity, 


8 r to their abi- 


This method was taken only with the 


5 —_—_ who boarded in the college, but 


of the town-boys might have been added. 
And by this means I have known ſeveral make 


. a very little time. 
The order of the claſſes, nn 


* break through, has carried me a little from my 
bert; but I ſhall now return to it. | 


As the, Greek tongue has a much greater con- 
formity with ours, both as to turn and phraſe, 
than with the Latin, ſeveral conſiderable perſons 


- Have been of opinion that it would be moſt pro- 


for the boys to tranſlate Greek into French. 
cuſtom of turning Greek into Latin word 

for word ma wo $a alſo its advantage, at leaſt 
they ſhould never be allowed 


ſtupidity, by preſenting the work already done, 
and leaving nothing to pains or reflection. I 


queſtion whether it would not be of advantage, 
| © give them only the pure Greek text. For 


| 1 any difficulty offered, 0 * de 


the Greek 74 ongue! 
obliged to try of themſelves to ſurmount 5 


whereas, if there is a verſion on ky fide, the 
mind being natrrall 3 be idle, the : 
es as pars: Inte | 


It may be a 

for the boys to 

- fons n 
the words whoſe meaning tic 4 

or whether the "maſter, after having es 

the text to them, ſhould reft fatisfied with mak- _ 
8 pre 2p Cone faid to 
them.. For own part, bod Ne hi 

_ thoſe who differ 88 I fhould 

ſecond way for the firſt years, as other in 

my opinion carries with it a 3 of time, 

and one cannot be too careful of it at that age, 

where every moment is Precious. But after 


the ole pared for what is to be ined to = 
them, Men they exp 

in rhetorick, *tis an OY ttt 16d With - 
to thoſe who are of capacity for it, and who are _ 
made to take pains in private after the manner I 


have mentioned, to enure them to get their ng 


fons by themſelves, and after certain V 4 to hay 
before their maſters ſuch difficulties, y have 
met with, By this means they become more at- 
tentive to what they are upon, they are obliged 2 | 
exerciſe their underſtanding, and inſenſibly 
what ſhould be the end of their inſtructions, he | 
being enabled to ſtudy of themſelves without 
aMiſtance, 1 
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I have obſerved, that the univerſity was in 
the right to ſubſtitute the explication of Greek 


authors in the place of making exerciſes; but 1 


did not mean that I would have compoſition to 


be wholly ſet aſide. , It has its advantages, 


which ſhould not be neglected. It makes the 
boys more exact, obliges them to an application 


of their rules, accuſtoms them to write correctly, 


makes them better acquainted with the Greek, 
and gives them a more thorough inſight into the 


genius of the language. They ſhould therefore 


in the third and following claſſes from time to 
time be put upon this exerciſe, and to this end 
ſhould learn the rules of ſyntax peculiar to chis 


Uanguage, which are very .. 


They ſhould likewiſe have ſome knowledge 
of 16:5 For tho? they are of modern inſtitu- 
tion, and were not uſed by the old Greeks, as 
may be proved from * and the moſt 


antient manuſcripts, they are notwithſtanding of 
2 a ge in the explication of authors, 
e 


accent alone oſten e the different 


tenſes of verbs, and the different ſignification of 


words. But care muſt be taken in the pronun- 


cCiation not to confound the accent with quantity; 
for this would entirely ſpoil the harmony, which 


notwithſtanding makes one of the principal 


| beauties of this language, The accents point out to 
us when to raiſe or fink the voice, and quantity 


to ſtop more or leſs u pon the ſyllables, A little 


attention and exactneſs at the firſt would render 


this manner of pronunciation eaſy. The know- 


ledge of the accents is not a matter of great la- 
bour, and is often too much A even by 
the learned. 


I ſhould not forget to take notice, that i it is 
tain : 
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rain Klee 1 out of =; Greek authors, 
and eſpecia y e poets. W t 11 ve” alread; 
hd s young gratlcriian bf gue S) who upon 
leaving ſchool could repeat all Homer entirely, 


practiſed in the univerſity, To ſum up all in a 


few words, I would have the eyes, the cars, the 
tongue, the hand, the memory, the underſtand- 
ing, be all employed in leading youth to the 
ae tt OO 
When they begin to be a little acquainted with 
it by the reading of authors, they muſt be made 
to obſerve carefully the phraſe, the turn, and ge- 
nius, the harmony of the cadency, and above 
all, the admirable copiouſneſs of this language, 
which by the derivation and compoſition of 


words multiplies itſelf almoſt in infnitum, and 
gives a prodigious variety to diſcourſe. *Tis an 


advantage peculiar to it, and which I think was 
never diſputed by any body but Tully. Þ That 
Roman, who was fond of his own tongue to a 
degree of jealouſy, takes pains in ſeveral paſſages 
of his works to cry it up beyond the Greek, 
even for plenty and richneſs of expreſſions, and 
pretends againſt evidence and the common. ſen- 
timents of all the learned of his own time, that the 
Latin tongue is not only not inferior to the Greek 

in this point, but by far ſuperior. The proof 
he brings for it is that the Greeks have but one 


d Ita ſentio, & ſzpe diſ- Græcorum modo, fed etiam 
ſerui, Latinam linguam non eorum qui ſe Græcos magis 
modò non inopem, ut vulgs quàm noſtros haberi volunt, 
putarent, ſed locupletiorem eti- nos non modo non vinci 4 
am eſſe quim græcam 4b, 1. Gracis verborum copia, ſel 
de fin. bon. & mal. u. 10. eſſe in ea etiam ſuperiores. 
Siepe diximus, & quidem Mia. 4⁵. . . | 
cum aliqua querela, non „ 
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word, ls wives, to ſignify both labor and 
D Aber, n very different; as 
Be ey. had not 50%y, Wu, wii, & xo, and 
2 many more, to expreſs dolor. He 
2 not however after ſuch a proof to inſult 
Greece with a tone of raillery, as tho the 


5 Point had been abſolutely; gained; fo apt are 
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de to be blinded by à paſſionate inclination.! 
0 verborum inops interdum, fays he, quibus abun- 
Gare te ſemper putas, Greca! 


Quit is more ſincere. . "i a chapter, 
where. h füttert en him to draw a kind 
0 i two tongues upon the oc- 


. he ſcruples not to make the 
ie eqwal to the Greek in all the other 
oquence, but durſt not even urge the 


5 ne | 
obſerves firſt that the Latin has a much 
| und, and gives ſeveral reaſons for it, 
of which ſhall here only produce a few. It 
wants certain letters, as a upſilon and zeta, 
* are e bon, and according to 
n Qintilian, 


1 ä * : | : : } 
EL 12.1. Yroteunce it in the Latin 
8 Latini mihi Sod oe 8 Dominus, Lumen. 
But the u of the Latins for- 
is merly anſwered to the ou 9 
4 the Sk and the » of t 
Frorſus W ejus vide - Greeks, nous, = 
tur: ita circa rationem elo- This may be clearly prov'd from 
quendi vix habere imitationis examples. When the Romans 
locum. Quintil. I. 12.c. 10. had a Greek name to write in 
. appears from this paſ- Latin characters, they never 
fage of Duintilian that the made uſe of Ax other than the 
upſilon of the Greeks had a fimple u. "Envinouge; F carr 
middle found beteveen the u Haase, Pelufrum, 
and the i of the Latim, and lus, Arethuſa, eee 
that it anſauered ta our French Ac. On the other hand, as 
| 1, Anas Utile, or as we * as the Greeks bad a mind 


+ | | / . #0 
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Quintilian diffuſe a kind of chearfulneſs in difs 
courſe, when 8 to expreſs the Greek 
words, as in'* Z i, Zopyri, whereas the La- 
tin letters would form a heavy and groſs: noiſe, 


The ſixth letter of the Latin alphabet E, is f ra- 


ther a rough kind of blowing, than an articu- 


late ſound. The ſame may be ſaid of the 


conſonant. ({ervus) inſtead of which he would 


| ſubſtitute the Æolick digamma. 8s The Latins 


end many of their words with an m, which is a 


kind of bellowing letter, and is never final a- 


mong the Greeks, who inſtead of it uſe a - me, 
which is a letter of a very clear and diſtin& 


ſound, eſpecially at the end of a wendy; wer 


it 1s e found in Latin. t 
Quintilian then paſſes on to a greater: incon- 


venience of the Latin tongue, h which is the 


want of words to expreſs a great many things, 
which cannot otherwiſe be explained than by the 


aſſiſtance of a metaphor or circumlocution; and 


i ly himſelf RNs = phy is 
forced 


hg, a Roman name in 22 & barbarum 
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Greek letters, they aways ex- 


Preſſed the u fimple of the La- 


tins by x. Tens, Aouzovanc. 
The rule is conſtant ; nor could 
it be otherwiſe. For the dipb- 
thong on is never found in 
| Latin, the fingle u fupplying m 
iii place. And when the La- 
tins had a mind to expreſs the 
fund of the u French, they 

made uſe of the Greek upſilon, 
as in Zephyrus, Sylla, Pa- 
Pyrius, Tympanum. 

© Quod cum contingit, 

neſcio quomodo velut hilarior 
e renidet oratio, ut in 
Lephbyris, Zopyriſque 3 * ſi 
noſtris literis ſeribantur, fi ſur- 


efficient. Bid. 
* Pens non kink voce, 
vel omnino non voce potids, 


inter diſcrimina dentium ef. - 


flanda eft. - Ibid. 

* Pleraque nos i quaſi 
mugiente literz claudimus, 

M, qua nullum Grace ver- 

bum cadit. At illi - Jucun- 

dam, & in fine præcipue 

quaſi tinnientem, ius loco 


ponunt, quæ eſt apud nos ra- 
riſſima in A lauſalls, id. 


k His illa potentiora, 5d 


res plurimz carent appellati- 


onibus, ut eas neceſſe ſit 
transferre, aut circumire. B. 
1 Equidem ſoleo etiam, 
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forced to allow it. Even in fuch matters as felf 


under a particular denomination, the language 


was ſo defective as tb oblige them often to have 


recourſe to the fame terms, and fall into fre- 
quent repetitions'; * whereas the Greeks liave 


not only a plenty of words, but ideoms very 
different from one another 


It is not with theſe idioms or dualeds of the 


Greek language, as with the different jargons 


that are cuſtomary in ſeveral provinces of 


France, and are no other than a groſs and cor- 


rupt way of ſpeaking, and do not deſerve to be 
called a language. Every diale& was a perfect 

in its kind, which took place among 
certain people, and had its peculiar rules and 


beauties; and which we ſee were equally uſed 
by excellent authors, both in proſe, and verſe, 


and often were blended all together, yet ſo as t6 
have one conſtantly prevailing above the reſt in 


every author. And from hence reſult that va- 


riety and copiouſneſs of turns and expreſſions, 


Which are ſo much admired in the Greek lan- 


guage, and are not to be met with in any other. 
Amongſt theſe different idioms ! Atticiſm, 
which was properly the language of the Athe- 
ins, had infinitely the advantage above all the 


5 uno Græci, fi aliter ticiſinos ille redolens Athena- 


non poſſum, idem pluribus 
verbis exponere. De fen. bon. 


mal. lib. 3. n. 15. 


& Etiam in iis quz deno- 
minata ſunt, ſumma pauper- 
tas in eadem nos uentiſ- 
ſimè revolvit: at illis non 


verborum modd, ſed lingua- 


rum etiam inter ſe differenti- 
um copia eſt. Quintil. I. 12. 


* 10. 


3 


rum proprium ſaporeni. 
Ruintil. J. 6. C. 4. | 
Quid eft quod in iis de- 
mum Atticum ſaporem pu- 
tent? Ibi demum thymum 
redolere dicant ?. . Aſchines 


intulit eo ſtudia Athenarum, 


quz, velut ſata quzdam cœ- 
lo terraque degenerant, fa 


rem illum Atticum a | 


miſcuerunt. Vintil. i. 
c. 10. 


od w + 


6 * 
* | 
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reſt. Twas a taſte in a manner natural to the 
climate, and reached no farther. Athens was 
the only town in Greece, where even the com- 
mon people had thoſe nice and delicate ears 
Tully f of, Atticorum aurts teretes & reli- 


'pioſee; ſo as to be able to find out by a phraſe, 
an 3 or even the ſound of the voice, 


whether the ſpeaker was a ſtranger or no, 1 as 
in the inſtance of Theophraſtus, which made 
the orators ſo ſcrupulouſly careful not to let the 
leaſt word fall from them, which might offend 
an audience ſo difficult to be pleaſed? 


It is of conſequence to make the boys obſerve | 


_ whilſt they read the Greek authors, as much as 
poſſible, what this Atticiſm was, which the 
antients ſo frequently ſpeak of, and is more ea- 
ſily to be conceived than defined. Tully very 
juſtly takes notice, that it is not confined to any 


one ſpecies of eloquence. Tis true, it is often 


ſeen 1n the ſimple kind, where its proper cha- 
racter is to expreſs the moſt common and tri- 
fling things, with a plainneſs, grace, beauty, and 
_ delicacy, that are inimitable in any other lan 
guage. From whence it comes to paſs, as - 

Vox. I. . N Quintilian 


= Cic. Orat. n. 27. 
 ® Tincam Granius obrue- 
bat neſcio quo ſapore verna- 


culo: ut ego jam non mirer 


illud Theophraſto accidiſſe, 


5 quod dicitur, cum perconta- 


retur ex anicula quadam, 
quanti aliquid venderet, & 
reſponder 1th, atque addi 
t, HOSPES, non pote mn 
noris: tuliſſe eum molefte, 
ſe non effugere hoſpitis ſpeci- 
em, cùm ætatem ageret A- 


thenis, optimẽque loqueretur. 


* (ficut opinor) in nol. 


tris eſt quidam urbanorum, 


ficut ille Atticorum, onus. =: 


Cic. it Brut. n. 172. 
Quomodo & illa Attica 


anus Theophraſtum, homi- 
nem 10 diſertiſimum, | 
' annotata unius affectatione 


verbi, hoſpitem dixit : nec 
vr ſe * rehendiſſe E. 
pondit, q 
5 a Atticè loque- 
retur. Quintil. i. 8. 1 


„ In comeedia maxims 
claudicamus .. Vix levem 
W umbram, A1 | 
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ſiolis conceſſam Atticis vene- 
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| Quintilian has 1 that the Greek comedy 
is infinitely ſuperior to the Latin, as the ll 
guage is not capable of that grace and ele- 
gance, Which the Greeks themſelves cannot 
transfer into any other dialect. And thus how 
delicate ſoever Terence may appear to us, he 
ſtill falls far ſhort of the elegance and 'beauty of 
Ariſtophanes. 
However it muſt be remembered that Atti- 
ciſm ſuits as well with the ſublime, as the ſim- 
ple and moderate kind of writing. The 
ſtyle of Demoſthenes is perfectly Attick, as jp 
that of Plato his maſter, and yet nothing c 
be more ſtrong and lofty. * And the ſame — 
be faid of Pericles, whoſe eloquence notwith- 
ſtanding is conſtantly compared to thunder and 
lightning. But with this character of force and 
grandeur, they had all an additional '{weetneſs 
and charm, which was. properly the effect of 
. Atticiſm. i 

We may therefore apply this term to a diſ- 
courſe, where all is natural ar d ſmooth, nothing 
affected, and yet every thing pleaſes ; 3 where 
great and ſmall things. are m with an 
equal, tho' a different =; where the taſte 


however 
at mihi ſermo n genere . 
non recipere videatur ilam ab Ariſtophane 7 re 
rare, tonare, permiſcere Græ- 
ciam dictus eſſet. Cic. Orat. 
u. 29. 
Quid Pericles ?... cujus 


in labris veteres [Me 5 


rem quando eam ne Græci 
quidem in alio genere lin- 
: 77 obtinuerint. Duintil. 
18. 


c. I. 


| 1965 * ne Achenas quidem 
ipſas, /ays Cicero, magis cre- 
do Rille Atricas, Oral. u. 27. 
S8i folum illud eſt Atti- 
cum (e r. enucleateque 
F dicere) ne Pericles . 1 
Airit Ae W | 


leporem habitaſſe dixerunt, 
tantamque in eo vim ſuiſſe, 
ut in eorum mentibus, qui 


audiſſent, quaſi aculeos quoſ- 


cam relinquerr 3- 7 Ora. 


ah: Far ſimple; e 
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however is heightened by a certain ſecret ſea- 
ſoning, which leaves nothing inſipid, but dif- 
covering itſelf every where to the reader or 
hearer, raiſing his curioſity, and as I may fay 
excites his thirſt ; and to ſum up all in a word, 
where every thing is well expreſſed ; according 
to Cicero's ſhort definition, : ut bene dicere id fit 
Alttice dicere. x Sree NY A 

un Twas upon this model the Roman urba- - 
nity was formed, which diſallowed of every 
thing rough, offenſive, or of a foreign tafte, 
either in the thought, expreſſion, or manner of 
ronouncing ; ſo that it leſs conſiſted in the 
ty of each particular „than in the 
air of the diſcourſe, and the elegance of the 
whole, which was peculiar to the city of Rome, 
as Atticiſm was to Athens. [FO 
Tully excelled in this way more than any 
other perſon whatſoever, and I queſtion whe- 
ther any thing in this kind can be found more 
perfect than his treatiſes de oratore, eſpecially the 
dialogues inſerted in them, which abound with 
| an inimitable grace of elocution and as it were 
| that flower of politeneſs, wherein urbanity prin- 
cipally conſiſts, 


condimentum, quod ſentitur Nam meo quidem judicio 


: latente judicio velut palato, jlla eſt urbanitas, in qua nihil 
4 excitatque & à tædio deſendit abſonum, nihil agreſte, nihil 
: orationem. Sane tamen, ut inconditum, nihil peregrinum, 
; fal in cibis paulo liberaliùs neque ſenſu, neque verbis, ne- 
| aſperſus, fi tamen non fit im- que ore geſtuve poſſit depre- 
8 a 2 3 : 
modicus, affert aliquid pro- hendi: ut non tam fit in ſin- 
5 priæ voluptatis : ita hi quo- gulis dictis, quàm in toto co- 
, que in dicendo ſales habent lore dicendi: qualis apud 
5 quiddam quod nobis faciat Græcos Atticiſmos ille redo- 
c audiendi fitim. Quintil. 1.6. lens Athenarum proprium ſa- 
4 . porem. Quintil. l. 6. c. 4. 
82 De opt. gen. orat. n. 13. | 
is RE 18 N A2 We 
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We have alſo ſeveral performances of this 
kind in our own tongue, which are in no re- 
ſpect inferior to the antients; where nay thing 
is expreſſed with ſpirit and ſimplicity too; and 
a nice and delicate raillery ſeems to have bor- 
rowed the language of nature itſelf ; where the 
moſt abſtracted re become plain and 

eaſy by an air of e which is * them; 
in fine, where ſubjects merry and ſerious are 
equally treated of with all the agreeableneſs and 
dignity, which belong to them. 

I hope the reader will excuſe this ſmall di- 
greſſion upon Atticiſm, which ſeems a little to 
have * nar the bounds of grammar, and 
to fall more within the compaſs of rhetorick. 
There are many 1 —.— 
the ws, turn, „and copi ſs 
. but theſe I * the 
t of the maſters, They will find where- 
withal to ſupply what is here wanting out 
of their own ſtock ; and the Methode Grec- 
que, which has long been in every _ s hand, 
will furniſh them with all 88385 can be deſired 


upon this ſubject. 


eee 


1 - H A P UI. | 
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THE ſtudy fs eee is properly the 
buſineſs of the claſſes, and: in a manner 
the ſubſtance of the exerciſes of the college, 
where they are taught not only to underſtand 
Latin, but to write and talk it. As the firſt of 
theſe three parts is the molt. eſſential, and a ne- 
ceſſary introduction to the reſt, I ſhall chiefly 
inſiſt upon this, tho? without neglecting the 
other. And in the reflections I have to make 
upon this matter I ſhall obſerve no other order 
than that of the ſtudies themſelves, beginning 
- Mud! what relates to the 58 9 . that 
language, and then running thro claſſes, - 
tilt I come to rhetorick excluſively, which thall 


have a ene treatiſe for itſelf, 
5 Fe $4000 000004404 p440404 þ $4 44 $4 
Of the method to be taken in teaching Latin, 


HE firſt queſtion which naturally offers, 
I çis to know what method ſhould be taken 
in teaching the Latin tongue. I think at pre- 
| ſent *tis generally enough agreed, that the firſt 
rules which are given for the learning of Latin, 
ſhould be in French, as in every ſcience, every 
branch of knowledge, it is natural to paſs from 
what is known and clear, to what 1s unknown 
and obſcure. Every body is ſenſible, that it is 
no 7 abſurd and ae to give the firſt pre- 
| * 
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cepts of the Latin tongue in Latin, than it would 
be to do fo in teaching Greek, or any other 


foreign language. "TMs 
But is it beſt to begin with the making exer- 
ciſes, or explaining of authors? Here lies the 


great difficulty, and tis on this point opinions 


are divided. And yet if we confult good ſenſe 


and right reaſon, it ſeems natural that the laſt 
method ſhould' be prefetted; For before a per- 


ſoni can compoſe well in Latin, he be- 


ſomewhat acquainted with the turn, phraſe, and 
rules of the language, and have farther made a 


conſiderable collection of words, whoſe meaning 


he muſt underſtand, and know rightly how to 
e el Now all this cannot be done, but 


explication of authors, who are a- kind 


of living dictionary, and ſpeaking grammar, 
from whence the meaning and true uſe of words, 
phraſes, and rules of fyntax, are to be learnt 
FF 5 
Tris true the contrary method has prevaibd, and 
is of long ſtanding, but it does not follow for all 


that, that we ſhould blindly and without exami- 


nation give into it. Cuſtom frequently exerciſes 
a kind of tyranny over the mind, keeps it in 
ſubjection, and hinders it from making uſe of 


reaſon, which in matters of this kind is a ſurer 


12885 than example, however authorized by 
time. * Oufptikan owns, that for the twenty 
yo he taught rhetorick, he was obliged pub- 
| lickly to follow the cuſtoth he found eftabliſhed 
in the ſchools of not explaiing authors, and he 
is not aſhamed to confeſs that it was great pain 


to him to have been thus carried down the ſtream. 
The univerfity of Paris has thought fit to 


make ſome alterations in other points from the 
old way of teaching. I with it was poſſible to 
"> Quin 1. 4. .  - 


* 


a aw ak om cas .X 


the Latin Tongue. 183, 
wake Ocke-enied: ini-this; we: are upon, that we 


might learn from experience whether it might 


not publickly be attended with the ſame ſuc- | 
| — as I know it to have privaichy had in the 


caſe of ſeveral children. 

In the mean while we ſhould be well ſatisfied 
with the prudent medium the univerſity; follows, 
in not abſolutely going in to either of theſe me- 
thods, but joining them both together, and fo; 
tempering one wir another, as to alloẽẽ more 
time, even in the firſt ſetting out, to the expli- 
eee een 
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Of. the firſt elements of the Latin Tongue. 
1 SUBPOSE e en ge 1 


yet no knowledge at all of the Latin tongue; 
am of opinion that we ſhould, begin here 
in the ſame manner as in teaching Greek, that 


is, by making him learn the declenſions, con- 

jugations, and moſt common rules of ſyntax. 
And when he is well eſtabliſhed in theſe princi- 
ples, and has made them familiar —.— by 
frequent repetitions, he muſt then be put upon 
the explication of ſome eaſy author, and pro- 
— firſt by flow degrees, ranging all the 


words exactly in their natural order, and giving 


an account of every gender, caſe, number, per- 

ſon, tenſe, &c. — — all the rules he has 

feen, and in proportion as he advances taking 

in new ones . 4 fach as are more difficult. 

| *Tis a neceſſary piece of advice throughout 
the whole courſe of their ſtudies, and more eſpe - 

0 ſo in the preſent caſe, to do "up . 
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haſty in grand dm. paſs to other matters 
which are higher and more pleaſing, but 

. A rapid and ſu- 

T — 

So maſters, -as it 


them back conſiderably, and often prevents their 
making any progreſs in their ſtudies. 0 *Tis 
with the firſt rudiments of the ſciences, as with 
ey agg wo overheat are not ſo- 
lid will ſoon tumble. 
—— —— 
if they know it the rr They 
will karn faſt enough, it they learn well. 
At their firſt ſetting out, I make no ſcruple 
to declare, r : 
upon making of exerciſes, which ſerve only to 
torment the children by a troubleſome and uſe- 
leſs labour, and to inſtil into them a diſtaſte for 
a ſtudy, which uſually draws upon them from 
che generality of maſters nought elſe but blame 
and correction. For the faults they make in 
their exerciſes, being very frequent, and almoſt 
inevitable, they muſt be as frequently corrected 


for them; whereas the explication and tranſla- 


neee whete — 2 is to be produced 


„esd etiam ieee * a (grammatica) ai 
ge ene 8 am. orator futuro ns d 

itio inatione plerique 4 iter jecerit, quidquid ſu- 
poſterioribus inciperent: & . . * Qui. 
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out of their own head, would ſpare them a 


great deal of time, trouble, and a 
I have often wiſhed there were ſome books 


expreſly drawn up in Latin for the uſe of chil 


dren upon their - firſt entrance on this ſtudy.” 
Theſe compoſitions ſhould be clear, eaſy, and 
reeable. At firſt the words ſhould be almoſt 
all in their natural order, and the phraſes very 
ſhort. Then the 9 ſhould inſenſibly 
encreaſe in proportion to the progreſs the boys 
might — * all care ſnould be a 
to introduce examples of all the rules they were 
to learn. Elegance ſhould not be ' principally 
ſought after, but clearneſs. Their buſineſs is to 
learn the Latin words, to enure themſelves to 
the different conſtructions peculiar to that lan- 
guage, and to apply the rules of ſyntax to what 
they ſhall 5 to read. One might give 
them ſome —_— of the antients, ſome 
ſtories taken from 
Abel, Joſeph, Tobias, the Macchabees, and 
ſuch like. Profane authors might likewiſe fur- 
niſh us with ſome uſeful ſupplies. I ſhall here 


ſet down ſome ſhort inſtances, which are fit only; 


for the firſt attempts. In the ſtories taken from 
holy ſcriptures I think- too we-ſhould alter ſuch 
expreſſions and phraſes, as are not met with in 
Latin authors. Thus in the following hiſtory 
of Tobias for in diebus Salmanaſar I have put tem- 

pore Salmanaſa, and for in captivatem poſitus I have 
put in captivitatem abdutius. The word concaptivis 
is not Latin, no more than conſortium in the ſenſe 
it is here taken; inſtead of the former I have uſed: 
exilii ſui comitibus; and for the latter, ſocietatem. 
e An old profeſſor of the univerſity, to whom 
I communicated my deſign, has thought fit to 

f M. Heuzzt, formerly profeſſor in the college of 8 | 


1 holy ſcripture, as thoſe of 
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chor to draw up a ſecond. in the fame way, but 


186 of Seu of 


draw. up a. collection of ſtories of this kind from 


the holy ſcripture for the uſe of ſuch | children 


D 
or are in the firſt claſſes. —— — 
will de pleaſed with this ſmall performance, 
and that their approbation will. —— the au- 


of a different kind, containing moral ſtories and 

mamims, taken from antient authors, and gene- 

—— — then own. words, but diſen- 
0 


n 
of young beginners. 
7h ſecond work has a bent abroad 


tures. And indeed 1 know of no book, — 


may be more uſctul and ar the: fame time more 


agreeable to the boys. There are collected 
with great order and 


very excellent 
* of morality, with beneficial paſſages 
of hiſtory annexed upon every article. I know 
ſome very conſiderable. perſons, who acknow- 
ledge themſclves to have found a n deal. 15 


. 


ba te: Tomas. 


2 ling er WS Nepbiak . WY tempore 
2 reis ASriorum. In captivitatem 
abduttus uiam veritatis non deſeruit. Omnia bo- 
na, quæ habere poterat, quotidie fits. exilii comiti- 


bus impertiebat. Cum efſet junior omnibus, nibil 


tamen puerile gell it, Denique, cùm irent omnes ad 
vitulos aureus quos Jeroboam rex Iſrael fecerat, 
bie  folus fugiebat e ommum. Pergebat 


2 "They are both yy Ted cap + Ygl 


Stevens the ants in Paris. 


V5 3 aulen 
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autem ad templum Domini, & ibi adorabat Deum. 
Heæc & bis ſimilia Suns em Dei i ds 8 
u e | 


* 1 7 9 " 5 
Era * doi N 


| £ Epaninondas, adv derive — 

aunam ſolum babebat veſſem. Haqus  quoties eain 
mittebat ad fullonem, ipſt imerim cogebatur con 
 tinere ſe domi, quod ei veſtis alter dusſſet. I 
bor ſtatu rerum, cum ei Perſarum rtx magnam 
auri copiam miſi Her, nolliit eam accipers. Si rebte 
judico,  celfiore animo an 10 "_ aurum een 
wan, or ami d Vin d 607 


Fi rA 1 Marazu. 


8 Pater en n igen! dane. 
tam capitali crimine apud tribunal ſuum, tradidit 
triumviro necandam is carcere. Is qui cuſtodiæ 
præerat, miſericordid motus, non eum protinits 
ſtrangulavit. Quin etiam permiſit ejus filiæ in- 
gredi ad matrem, ſed poſtquam exploraſſet cam di- 
ligenter, ne forte cibum — rr: exiſti· 
mans futurum ut medid conſumeretur. Cim au- 
tem jam dies plures effiuxiſſert, miratus quod tum 
diu viveret, . curiqſius obſervatd filid animadveriit 
ejus latte matrem nutriri. Qu res tam admira- 
bilis ad Fudices perlata remiſtonem pane mulieri 
impetravit. h Nec tantum matris ſalus donata 
flie pietati eft, ſed ambæ perpetuis alimentis pub- 
lico ſumptu ſuſtentatee unt, & curcer tHe, er. 
trulto ibi pietatis templo, conſerratus. No non 
penetrat, aut quid” non „ Pietas, que” in 


f Ex. Zliano, L 5 4 | boo Plin, 3 nat.” i, 7. 
Ex Valer. Max. "id . cap. 3 3 
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288 „ of the "_ of 


genetricis' novam rationem inve- 


mit ? 2 enim tam inuſitatum, quid tam inaudi- 
tum, quam matrem nate uberibus alitam fuiſſe? 

| Putaret aliquis hoc contra rerum naturam faftum, 

me Revs parentes prima nature lex efſet, 
have deſignedly left a little more difficulty 


a es carve ret; becauſe in 


' tion as the children come on in ce end: 


ing of Latin, they muſt be e _—_ 
Pallages more difficult. e. 4 
| And I defire all maſters who have: the care 


ol the education of children, before they are 
admitted into the college, = examine thoroughly 


without prejudice, and try by experience, whe- 
ther this manner of inſtruction is not ſhorter, 


eaſier, and ſurer, than what is uſually followed, 


in putting them at firſt upon making exer- 
Ciſes. The ſame rules come over again here, 


and are frequently repeated to them, but with 


_ this difference, that they find the application of. 


era already made in — authors they ex- 
p "whereas they are obliged to apply them 
of themſelves in their exerciſes, which expoſes 
them, as I have already obſerved, to the com- 
miſſion of abundance of faults, and the bearing 

a great deal of chiding and correction. And I 


| cannot help thinking it agreeable to ſenſe and 
Treaſon, that children thus uſed to explication 
for ſix or nine months, and obliged to give an 


account of what they explain, either by word of 
mouth or writing, or rather both ways, will be 


much more able afterwards to enter upon exer- 


ciſes, and be put, if 1 it is ought 206 ele into 


de nh chf. | 


I Qmuſt farther adviſe maſters, who are em- 
ployed in giving children their firſt inſtructions, 
7, W be 3 careful to make Wem read, 2 
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or repeat their leſſons, with a natural tone. I 
mean ſuch a tone, as is uſed in common conver- 
fation, whilſt we are talking with a friend, or 
relating a fact; and then ſure it would be very 
ridiculous to ſet up the loud cry, which children 
generally do. I know by experience, with 


what difficulty this fault is to be corrected, and 


how apt they are always to retain ſome mal 
matter of it in n Pronunciation. 
E what is to F obſerved in the foth and 


fifth claſſes. 


The buſineſs of the lower claſſes, With re- 
ference to the underſtanding of the Latin tongue, 


conſiſts in the explaining of authors, the mak- 


ing of exerciſes, and tranſlation. I have ſpoke 


to the laſt particular in ä and ſhall 


here treat of che two former. | 


! 


of the explication of 3 9 


is a juſt complaint, that we have not au- 
thors enough, that are proper for the ſixth and 


fifth claſſes. Thoſe that are ſuitable to them 
may be reduced to two or three, Phædrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Tully.” For I queſtion 


whether Aurelius Victor 1 ius ſhould 
be ranked in this number, as they are only very 
lifeleſs abridgments of the Roman hiſtory, ge- 
nerally full of a great number of proper names, 
and chronological dates, which are apt to diſ- 
courage children upon their firſt entrance on 
the ſtudy of Latin. It may likewiſe be doubted 
whether Tully's epiſtles are very proper for theſe 
Claſſes, as they are W ſerious, and often 
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obſcure and difficule. However, theſe authors 
are but three, and are not enough for theſe two 
claſſes, eie are” fppaſed 22 
have bsen ſomewhat accultomed to the explain- 


This df, I think, might cat be pple 
by Flecting out of Tully, Livy, Cæſar, and 


Mages of hiſtory and 


ſuch other authors certain 
m to the children's 


morality, and modelling 
capacity. Seneca, Pliny, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, tho? leſs pure, might likewiſe furniſh ſto-: 
ries and maxims, which the preparers ſtill may 
r J ſhall here 
e. 


2. 5 5 
Ingyz0s TORQUET Cossetzur 1a. 


| i Angor & ſelicitudo conſeientie diu nolugue 
vexat impias. Non iammerito aiebat ſapiens, 1 
recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici lania- 
ins & iftys. Ut enim corpora werberibus, ita ſæ- 
_ & _ animus dilaceratur. . Dicitur 
ere, polquam maren Agrippinam _ 
feet, perfefio demum ſcelers, magnitudinem jus 
intellexifſe, Per reliquum nattis modò in 2 
& eubili þ occultans, mods pr pavore — 
& mentis inops, lucem , e, eri 
lium oliaturam. 


H. 
Dao ES. abe 
OY t Pionyfus Tyrannus Syracuſanorum, aan omni 


Lic. lib. 1. de Leg n. * Ipib. I. 14. n. 10. 
e | 4B. Tüte q. 1 5. m 61,62. 


mags 


eum & valuptatum genere abundaret, indicuuit 
ie quam parum aſſet beatus. Nam cum quidam 
ex gus aſſentatoribus Damocles commemoraret it 
ſermone copias eius, qpes, majeſtatem, rerum a. 
bundantiam, magnuificentiam, ædium 


negarelque unquam beatiorem illo quemquam ee i 
Vite igitur, iuquit — TR quoniam hec te 


vita deleftat, igſe eandem deguſtare, & 2 
experiri meam Cum fe ule cupere dixiſſet, callo- 

cari julſit homanem in aureo lecto, ſtrauo pulcher- 
rimis ſtragulis; abacoſque complures ornauit ar- 
gento .auroque cœlato. Ti Tow ad menſam eximiũ 
forms pueros dtlec tos comſiſtere, eoſque ad 
nutum illius intuentes 8332 miniſtrare. Ade- 
rant unguenta, coronæ : incendebantur odores: 


menſa exquiſitiſſimis epulis extrucbantur. Fortu- 
natus fibi Damocles videbatur. In hoc medio ap- 


paratu fulgentem gladium, e lacunari ſeta . 
appenſum, dimitti juſſit, ut impenderet illius beati 


cervicibus. Nague nec pulebros illos adminiftratores 


aſpiciebat, nec plenum artis argentum : nec ma- 
num porrigebat in menſam : jam ipſæ defluebant 
coronæ. Denique exoravit tyraunum ut abire li- 
ceret, quad j jam i Ang. nollet. Satis-ne vide- 
tur declaraſſe Dionyſins, ye eſſe ei rea, cu 
ſemper aliquis terror impendeat? 


Miene F ALISCORUM/PERFIDIA. 


= Romani Camille duce Falerios 05% bent 
Mas erat tunc apud Faliſcos, ut plures fumul pu- 
eri unius magiſtri curæ demandarentur. Princi- 
pum liberos, qui ſcientia videbatur precellere, eru- 
_ciebat, '. Is cum in pace inſtituiſſet . ante ur- 
Nit. Liv. lib. 5. n. 27. 
5 '2 bem 


the Latin Tg. agn 
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bem ls execitatonique cou produce + 


more per belli tempus non intermiſſo, die quadam 
eos paulatim ſolito longius trabendo d porta, in 


caſtra Romans ad Camillum perduxit. Ibi ſce- 


: teſto facinori ſceleftiorem ſermonem addidit : Fale- 
nios je in manus Romanorum tradidiſſe, cùm eos 


Puzros, quorum parentes in ea civitate principes 
— in eorum poteſtatem dedidiſſet. Quæ ubi 


Camillus audivit, hominis perfidiam execratus : 


Non ad ſimilem tui, inquit, nec populum, nec im- 
Peratorem, cum ſceleſto munere ſceleſtus ipſe ve- 


per. 
niſti. Sunt belli etiam, ſicut pacis, jura; juſtt- 


que non minis quam fortiter bella gerere didict» 
mus. Arma habemus, non adverſum eam ætatem, 
cui etiam captis urbibus parcitur; ſed adverſus 


 boſtes armatos, d quibus 3 22 fuimus. 
i- magiſtrum, eumque 


Denudari deinde juſſit lu 
manibus poſt tergum illigatis reducendum Falerios 
pueris tradidit; virgaſque eis, quibus 9 
agerent in urbem verberantes, dedit. Fa 


dediderunt, rati ſub eorum imperio meliùs ſe quam 
legibus ſuis victuros. Camillo & ab boſtibus & a 
ctvibus gratiæ afte. Pace data, exerftus Romam 


reduttus. 


 Damonis AT PYTHIE FIDELIS AMICITIA. 


„Damon & Pytbias, Pythagorice prudentiæ 


ſacris initiati, tam fidelem inter ſe amicitiam 


junxerant, ut alter pro altero mori parati eſſent. 
Cum corum alter d Dionyſio tyranno nece damna- 


tus, impetraſſet tempus aliquod, quo profectus do- 


mum res ſuas ordinaret ; alter vadem ſe pro reditu 
ejus dare tyranno non dubitavit, ita ut, fi ille non 


Val. Max. I. 4. c. 7. Cic. I. 3. de Offic. n. 45. 


revertiſſet 


liſei Re 
manorum fidem & juſtitiam admirantes, ultro ſe iis 


vevertiſſet ad diem, moriendum efſet ſibi ipft 
Teitur omnes, & in primis Dionyſius, nove atque 
ancipitis rei exitum cupide expeftabant. Appro- 
pinquante deinde definita die, nec illo redeunte, u- 
| e ſtultitiæ damnabat tam temerarium 
ſponſorem. At is nihil je de amici conſtantia me- 
tuere predicabat. Et vero ille ad diem diftum ſu- 
pervenit. Admiratus eorum fidem tyrannus, pe- 
tivit ut ſe in amicitiam tertium reciperent © 
Yo . 
STILPONIS PRACLARA vox. 
v Urbem Megara ceperat Demetrius, cui cop- 
nomen Pale fuit. A hoc Stilpon 77 
interrogatus, num quid perdidiſſet; Nibil, inguit; 
omnia namque mea mecum ſunt. 746; pa- 
trimonium ejus in prædam ceſſerut, & filias ra- 
puerat hoſtis, & patriam expugnaverat. Ile ta- 
men, capta urbe, nihil ſe damni paſſum fuiſſe teſ- 
tatus eft. Habebat enim ſecum vera bona, doctrinam 
 ſeilicet & virtutem, in que hoſtis manum injicere 
non poterat : at ea, que a militibus diripiebantur, 
non judicabat ſua. Ommum ſcilicet bonorum, 
que extrinſecus adveniunt, incerta poſſeſſio eſt. Ita 
inter micantes ubique gladios, & ruentium tecto- 
rum fragorem, uni homini pax futt. 
ii "Te... e Tos 
BENETICIA VOLUNTATE CONSTANT, , 
4 Beneficia non in rebus datis, ſed in ipſa bene-" © 
faciendi voluntate conſiſtunt. Nonnunquam magis 
nos obligat, qui dedit parva magnifice ; qui regum 
@quavit opes animo; qui exiguum iribuit, ſed li- 
benter. Cim Socrati multa multi pro ſuis quiſ- 
que facultatibus offerrent, Aſchines pauper audi- 
Sen. de conſt. ſap. c. 5. Sen. de benef. l. 1. c. 7, 8. 
Vol. I. „ tor, 


296 Of the Study of 

tor, Nibil, inquit, dignum te quod dare tibi Poſ- 

im, invenio, & hoc tantiom pauperem me eſſo ſen- 
tio.  Ttaque dono A ee unum haben, me ipſum. 
Hoc uu go, qUarecumque eſt, non dedigneris, 


cogiteſque alias, cùm multum tibi darent, fibi plus 
reliquifſe.” Cui Socrates ; Mud quidem, inſuit, 


magnum mibi munus videtur, niſi forts parvo te 
Aſtimas. Habebo taque cure, ut te meliorem tibi 


reddam, quam accept. Vicit Aſchines hoc mu- 


ere omnem juvenum opulentorum munificentiam. 


There is no occaſion to ſay much here to ſhew 
how uſeful and agreeable at the ſame time ſuch 
pgs of antient authors may be to the ſcho- 

rs, if choſen and prepared with care and 
diſcretion. All that can be deſired in my opi- 


nion is found in them at once, the ſubſtance of 


the Latin, the application of their rules, words, 
thoughts, reflections, principles, and facts; and 
a good maſter knows how to ſet a right value 
upon each of them. 1 

He will conftantly begin with the conſtruc- 
tion, and range every word in its natural place. 
He will then give a plain explication, ſo as to 
render the full meaning of all the expreſſions. I 
ſhall produce inſtances from the ſtory of Da- 


mocles of the manner how I think authors 


ſhould be explained to young beginners. 
Dionyſius tyrannus Syracuſanorum. ( Dionyſius 


ce tyrant of the Syracuſians, cùm abundaret omni 


genere 3 when he abounded 
26 in all 1 

s 3pſe quam parum ejſet beatus, ſhewed himſelf 
„ how little he was happy.” When the ſcho- 


lars have made ſome ſmall progreſs, which F 
ſuppoſe them to have done, before they enter 


into the ſixth claſs, I think it better thus to di- 


— 


of riches and pleaſures, indicavit 


„ /// = ea oOOoc oi ES i. 


vide 


0 a 


the N ths 
vide 4 ſentence ante Atte Portions WRich 
make up 4 cormpleat ſenſe, An | wh6R" terme 

are Hatufaliy contected, than to ſcparate Eety 
obe of chem, and render word for word; thus, 


. ram tyrant; Syracuſa= 
2 5 Ne e 1 
cxphlined 


vi 
1 — if the LT vilt de 
js it may nor. be th proper "to give it, 
1 e tyrant of e 905 in full 
on” of every Kind of riches and plea- 

«Furby, Spree himſelf how remote he was 


_< from happinefs,” and reafons ſhould be given. 


for the ſeveral alterations. ae 
In this firſt ſentence, tho very/'fhore; there 
are five of fix rules to be explained. Why Sy. 


racuſanrum and opum are ini the genitive caſe? 
Wu ein che [i 


Vhy gznere in the ablative? Why abundaret in the 
ſubjunctive mood ? at. 

Joined to beatus ? Why 2 In the ſubjun&tive 
mood? arid why Alete in the nominative caſe? 


Almoſt all theſe ſr are in the rudiments, and 


the boys ſhould conſtantly be made to repeat them 
as they ſtand there,” in order to inſtil them 
the more into them, and to avoid all con- 
fuſion. The rule which reſpects the govern- 
ment of abundare is not there. This therefore 
the maſter ſhould tell them by word of mouth, 


as it lies for inſtance in the grammar of Fort- 


Royal. Words of plenty or want generally g0- 


ver an ablative caſe. And then he ſhould 
Rings the inſtances, which are there produced. 
enough at firft to repeat this rule to them, 
which is plain and ſhort, and afterwards as oc- 


cafion offers, he may let them know that ſomę of 
theſe verbs have ind; ferently after them an — . — 


ca gages and then give them exa 
of it, O 2 T 


fignifies when 
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"2400 unguentum, lacunar,, feta. 


the verb negare requires a | 3 as 
does alſo the e 0 Sh word exoravit. 
Orare to Pray ih ask any thing 3; exo- 


rare, which is a verb com ounded of ex and 
orare, ſignifies to obtain urgent en 
whatſoever is aſked. It has allo a different 
conſtruction. It governs an accuſative of the 
Jon, and is followed by an ut with a 

ive mood. as here, exoravit tyrannum. ut. 
abire liceret ; he obtained of the tyrant by the 
force. of his entreaties, that he might have leave 
to depart, or. . he obtained leave of the tyrant. 
« to depart.” Sometimes it governs an accu- 
ative both of the thing and o the perſon, fine 
ut id te exorem, << ſuffer that I obtain this of you,” 
And ſometimes the thing is put after it in the 
accuſative, and the in the ablative with 
a prepoſition, waht iquid ab aliquo, to 
« obtain ſomething . of, ſomebody. 25 By this 
means children become acquainted with , the : 
meaning of the Latin and the maſter muſt not 
fail e put theſe words and phraſe into the exer- 
ciſes he ſets them. 

There are likewiſe certain beauties, which 
even at thoſe years they ſhould be made to take 
notice of. Gladium demitti juſſit, ut impenderet 
illius beati cervicibus. It e have been ſim- 
ply faid illius cervi oa z but * oe 7 adds 

a great beauty to the e on. 0 
at the end 55 to this _ and they Wend 
be made to obſerve it, Exoravit tyrannum ut ab- 
ire liceret, quod jam beatus eſſe nollet. | 


8 ſentence, Wich FOE this ſtory, pes | 


KW a 


* * 
* % 
2 +42 
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eng: VATESC 

the moral inſtruction t to be t it, W which 

Fe maſter out: not forget to dwell upon. Ig 


ht u occaſion tell the fable of the 
1 55 u the treaſurer. the ſum 
of money he had received from 1 Which 4 
prived him of his reſt and happineſs. 


There are ſeveral other: 7 5 to be * 
upon this ſtory, both as to the manner of the 


expreſſion, and the rules of ſyntax. My deſign 


has been only to point out a few of them. The 
whole will take up more time than a ſingle leſ- 
fon. But the maſter ſhould be careful after every 


Fa der to require an account of the ſcholars 


all that has been ſaid. Sometimes the exami- 
nation may be deferred till che next morning, 
and by this delay he may the better diſcover 
how attentive they have been. And the giving 
them theſe paſſages to tranſlate either the ſame 
da fat or ſome days Aker, will produce the Hh 


I ſhall add here one of Phædrus- 8 fables, 
1 to ſhew how the en Wee are to be 
Homies gut to the OP: : | 


Taz FaBLE or THE Worr AND THE Caan. 
Of devoratum fauce cum hareret pi, | 
Magno dolore victus, cæpit ſingulas Is 
.  Inlicere pretio, ut illud extraberent malum. 
Tandem perſuaſa eſt jurejurando gruts, .. *. 
*, Gulaque credens colli longitudinem, -. .. 5 
5 Periculoſam fecit medicinam lupo. 
Pro quo cùm fatto flagitaret premium 3 
41 4 re es, inguit, ore que naſtro caput 
Incolume aal, S mercedem Poſtulas. . 


| This fable is ſhort and Pein, but of Minn 
O 3 ble 
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18 D cb th 
ble beauty in is fimplicyy, which is is princip 
grace. Een children are aple of ſcerni: 

all — ter ge to of. = — F have known Ger 


. 1 N is wp gee IP 


gentle and bp. 


y * 
7 wgh ro 
of 59 4. ATV | 
deere he couſd 0 tyc | RE, en- 
treaties. Thune ru 15 been 4 lon g. ſtruggle 
betwixt his natural fierceneſs, and t. "Pain 1 
endured: The laſt however got che better, and 
this is well expreſſed by the word vius. * Do- 
to magno oppreſſus, would not Preſent the fame 
ere or illicere > pretie. This word is ele 
gant and curious, The beauty of it ſhould be 
pointed out to them, as of the other compounds, 
'allitere, pellicere, and examples taken from other 
fables of Phædrus. 
Ut illud extraberent maliim, for Aud os. The 
effect for the cauſe. How Gidely different! 
Tandem. This word is very expreſſive, and 
ſhews that abundance of other animals had al- 
ready paſſed by, but had not been ſo ſtupid as 
crane. = 
EET N j1 jurands. | She would not take 
wolf 's word, but muſt have an oath of him, 
. without doubt a terrible one; and with that 
the filly Frome OP N ſecure. 
75 Gulæque 


* 
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Gulægue credeus colli longitudinem. Can the 
Action of the crane be poſſibly better deſcribed? 
To ſhew the whole beauty of this verſe, we 
need but throw it into a ſimple propoſition, & 
collum inſerens gulæ lupi. Collum alone is flat. 
Collum longum expreſſes more, but preſents us 
with no image ; whereas by ſubſtituting che ſub- 
ſtantive in the place of the adjeftive, cblli lon- 
gitudinem, the verſe ſeems to grow long like 
the crane's neck. But can the ſtupid raſhneſs 
of the fooliſh brute, which ventured to thruſt 
her neck down the wolf's throat, be better ex- 
preſſed than by the word credens? The mean- 

ing of this word ſhould be explained, and con- 
firmed by ſeveral inſtances drawn from Phæ- 
Periculoſam fecit medicinam lupo. He might 
have barely ſaid, os extraxit 2 guld lupi. But 
fecit medicinam is more beautiful, and the epi- 
thet periculoſam ſhews the riſque the imprudent 
Doctor ran. It will be proper in explaining me- 
dicinam, which here ſignifies an operation in 
chirurgery, to take notice, that amongſt the an- 
tients the two profeſſions were intermixed, and 
that phyſicians diſcharged the office of chirur- 


ere, This verb fignifies to demand 
with earneſtneſs and importunity, to preſs, ſoli- 
cit, and frequently to urge the fame ſuit. Pe- 
tere, poſtularet, would not have the ſame force. 
grata es, inquit, &c. This manner of ex- 
preſſion, which is very common in Phædrus, 
and in all narrations, is far more lively than if 
he had faid, reſpondit lupus, ingrata es, &c. 
The force and vivacity of the wolf's anſwer 
ſhould likewiſe be remarked. Ore noſtro is far 
better than neo. The wolf looks upon himſelf 


as an animal of importance. 
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To ſhew the whole beauty of the fable ſtill 


farther, I ſhall here give it entire, in a plain 
manner, without any ornament. And the chil- 
dren may be accuſtomed thus to turn ſuch paſ- 


as are capable of a like alteration. 


Cum os hereret in fauce lupi, is mag no dale 


oppreſſus, cepit ſingulos animantes rogare ut ſibi 


illud os extraberent. A ceteris repulſam paſſus eſt : 
at gruis perſuaſa eſt illius Jurgjurando, ſuumque 
collum lupi gulæ inſerens, extraxit os. Pro quo 
fatto cum illa peteret premium, dixit lupus: In 
grata es, que ex ore meo caput abſtuleris incolum 8 


& mercedem poſtules. . 


J leave the reader to conclude how very ale. | 


ful ſtories and fables, explained in this manner 


to them every day for a whole year, may be in. 


teaching them Latin; and which is of more 
moment, how proper they are at the ſame time 


to form their taſte and oi oh pf underſtand. 


Ing. 
Of the making of 83 


When children have made ſome little ith 
greſs in Latin, and been ſome time accuſ- 
tomed to explication, I think the making of 


_ exerciſes may be very uſeful to them, provided 
they are not put upon them too frequently, 
eſpecially at firſt. For thus they will be obliged 


to 1 ar in ei the rules, j 0 have been oft 
to them by word of mouth, and make 


: he ut nr: of *em themſelves, which will fix 
them deeper in their minds ; and they will far- 
ther have an opportunity of making uſe of all 


the words and phraſes, which they have been 


made to take notice of in the explication of 
their authors. And it were to be wiſhed the 


£7 _ exerciſes which are ſet them, were uſually taken 


from 


GT | 4 — 


JET . ]⅛— Nu. ] A 4 


3 * 
tbe Latin Tongue 20 
from the author, Which has been Ar Mäned to 
them, as it would furniſh them with expreſſions 
and phraſes already known, which they thould 
apply according to the rules of ſyntax. -* F 
It is not neceſſary to take notice, that theſe 
exerciſes ſnould always, as much as poſſihle, con- 
tain ſome hiſtorical fact, ſome principle of mo- 
rality, or ſome truth of religion. Tis a cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed of old in the univerſity; and now in 
almoſt general practice. And it is a matter of 
goat importance to the boys, as it inſenfibly 
niſhes the mind with ſome curious piece of 
knowledge, and ſuch principles as are of uſe in 
the conduct of life. 1 have already obſerved 
what Quintilian ſays in relation to the copies 
that writing-maſters ſet their ſcholars, * He 
would not have them conſiſt of idle words, and 
frivolous expreſſions, without any meaning, but. 
that they ſhould contain ſolid maxims, and i 
ſome neceſſary principle. And the reaſon he 
gives for it is a very juſt one. Theſe maxims, 
which are taught in our infancy, never leave us 
till we grow old; and the impreſſion they have. 
made upon a mind as yet tender, paſſes into 
action, and has an influence upon the reſt of 
our lives. For, ſ ſays he in another place, tis 
with the mind of children, as with a new veſ⸗ 
fel, which long preſerves the odour of the firſt 
liquor that is poured into it; and thus the wan 


r Ti verſus, qui ad imita- f Natura tenacilmi — 
tionem ſeri proponen- eorum quæ rudibus annis per- 
tur, non otioſas velim ſen- cipimus: ut ſapor, quo no- 
 tentias habeant, ſed honeſtum va imbuas, durat. 475 1 
aliquid monentes. Proſequi- cap. 1. 
tur hæc memoria in ſenectu- Quo feral: eſt — re- 
tem, & impreſſa animo rudi cens, ſervabit odoren 
| uſque ad mores profciet. A cot Hor. 5. 1. 2: 
Quintil. l. I. c. 2. 8 
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202 Of the Study of 


ideas, that take Place in our tendereſt age, are 
om effaced without difficulty. (2 


"This holds god ftill-miore with = 


| exerciſes. Every body is ſenſible how raden. 
lous it is to have them c 


made up of 


trivial, or inſignificant phraſes. Peter is richer 


than Poul, and ſbould be more valued than be... 


Lepidus is come from Lyons to Paris, and has 


= brought me the money be had received of my fa- 
Aber. A; diligent ſcholar ſhould be ſorry for not 
having ſtudied - the leſſons bis maſter has taught 
bim. Might not the fame rules be applied to 


examples, of more moment? Knowledge ſhould 
de efteemed more than rithes, and virtue is ſtill 


more valuable than knowledge.. s, King of 
8 Perſia, baving at laft took 2 rave the 


Jews leave to raturn to Feruſalem, and font back 


into the city the be'y ets, obich had formerly 
been carried 


10 B „ and Belfhazzar 
bad defiled at' a pnblick feaſt... i Chriſtian children 
SHould be aſhamed of not reading the holy ſerip- 
tures, vobicb are as a letter, that their e 
Father bas written to them. 
I do not think however that a maſter ſhould 


Always fo far confine himſelf as never to give 


any other ſentences than ſuch as carry with them 
fome inſtruction, or that he ſhould always pur- 


fue 2 cloſe reaſoning in his exerciſes, In this 
caſe he would put himſelf td an uſeleſs trouble, 


eſpecially in exerciſes of imitation, and had bet- 
ter reſerve His pains for matters of more mo- 
ment. Separate phraſes would come more ea. 
ſily, and be no leſs ſerviceable to the ſcholars. 


In exerciſes of imitation we muſt obſerve a 


juſt medium betwixt too great an eaſineſs, ſo as 
to leave the children ſcarce any other labour than. 
8 of copying their authors —— and * 


he ma! 
— ide which 54 is 100 


25 comp 02. Which ma 1.85 
her claſſes, and 798 
Tor 77 1 not vet e * 
A em upon doing their ex- 
erci NE Tg as the authors are explaining 
to them. By hs” means they would be more 
_ _eaffly and certainly taught to apply. their rules 
and their lectures, and their dictionaries might 
by degrees be diſpenſed with, which I ſhould 


always have regard to, as the cuſtom of turning | 


1 leaves of them carries wich it à conſi- 
derable loſs of time. I am perſuaded v ſhould 
learn by experience, that the boys, provided 
they would take pains, would find out almoſt 
all the expreſſions waa phraſes, which ſhouid en- 
ter. into an exerciſe 3; and only a ſmall number 
which were new and unknown: to them, would 
oblige, them to recur to their dictionaries, and 
for this reaſon the ſhorteſt and moſt r 
would be the propereſt for them. 
It is likewiſe a matter of great importance, 
that the modus's, which are put into their hands, 
be drawn up with care, I have often heard ſome 
oy 
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Profeſſors obſerve, 11 reference 1 to thoſe 7 


were then uſed, ay I think they are much t 


ſame with what we have at E in ſey 


Tolleges, that tho? they were good in the main, 


JEL 50d in need of ſeveral alterations, a- 
ridgmenes, and additions. And yet I think 
= is one very caſy and natural way of 
ing them; u is to deſire ſuch as 
Kate taught in cheſe claſſes. for; ſome time, to 
3 wri Big? Ate Lipman they 
& made upon 


5 i e Goa 784185 e a per: 
ſon of abili and experience in this way ho 
de employed to correct the. defciences of 


modus's To he infight he may have received 
from their obſervations, and throw them into 

order and a clearer method than they 
are in at Preſent, And tho” the ſubject may 
Neem trivial, tis a work Which may deſerve the 
pains of the ableſt band. „ tenui . 4 
dennis non 8 * ; | 


1 Io: þ * 

# 4 * 3k # ef : 
4 

* * 


00 whe 0 is to, te inal > on the * 5 
2 vi. mene e thy third, and the 


The rules aleady laid awe? ks hs 


Frere claſſes, may in ſeveral points be uſeful 
for the reſt. But theſe laſt require vice of the 
ticular obſervations, 1. Upon the choice 
authors to be explained; 24y, Upon what is 
principally” to be obſerved in the explaining 
them; and g4y, Upon the neceſſity o e 
NOS er to alk Latin. f 


- * 


1. Of 


07 FR chere — the books t 2 6 tit 


Re bock ien 1" uſually explained in 
the fourth claſs are ſeldom any other than theſe, 
Czſar's commentaries, Terence's comedies, ſome 
diſcourſes and epiftles of * ully, and the PINES 


of 
77 no bock more perſect in its kind 
chan Cæſar's commentaries, and I wonder that | 
tilian, * who has made mention of certain 
 orations of his then extant, which he ſays were 
of that force and vivacity as to ſhew, that Cz- 
far had the ſame fire in ſpeaking as in fighting, 
ſhould not have faid one fingle word upon 
his commentaries. . There is diffuſed thro the 
whole an admirable elegance and purity of lan- 
guage, which has his peculiar talent; and we 
may ſay of them what Quickitidn fays v of the 
works of Meſſala, that they ſhare in the birth 
and nobility of their author. But perhaps he 
might look upon theſe commentaries as bare 
memoirs, and not as an hiſtory drawn up in 
form, and fo might think he ought not to ſpeak. 
of them. | 
Tully does them more Juſtice. He firſt 
ſpeaks of Cæſarꝰ's orations, and * fays that to 


C. Czfar, fi foro ta- odo præ ſe ſe- 


tum vacaſſet, non alius ex 
noſtris contra Ciceronem 
nom inaretur. Tanta in eo 
vis eſt, id acumen, ea conci- 
tatio, ut illum eodem animo 
2 quo bellavit, appa- 
ist . 


r hec omnia, mira 
ſermonis, cujus proprie ſtu- 


dloſus fuit, * Dia. 
1575 2% 


rens in dicendo nobilitatem 
ſuam. Bid. N 
Ad hanc elegantiam ver- 
borum Latinorum, (quæ, eti- 
amſi orator non ſis, & ſis in- 
genuus civis Romanus, tamen 


neceſſaria eſt) adjungit illa 


oratoria ornamenta dicendi. 
Brut, n. 261. 


the 


imagination of children is fond of variety an 


( Jays S. Auguſtine 3 bar. Confe/. 
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the purity of Kh which not only every 
orator, but every Roman citizen ſhould aim at, 
he has added all che ornaments of clo 
He then paſſes on to his commentaries, ani ee 
Fn ates Mon aan Fe ap 

© Bur it tuiſt be owned the graces and 25 of 
this author diſcover. themſelyes. better to 7 

who have their taſte and judgment 188 


formed, than to ſuch children, as are "fup 


to be in the fourth claſs. The briſk and ive 


2 change, of ohjec 
fort. of uniformity 
commentaries, wil 
but e che 

s made by the . his A af, 
or this reaſon fine profeſſors never explain 
this author in the fourth claſs, and I Sun 


„ and ſeldom reliſhes 
E prevails in Cæſa $ 
2 ſee 5 thing 


blame them for not doing it. 


There are ſome alſo who Wes 35 mit of Te- 
rence, but for 2 reaſon quite different. For tis 
their * fear leſt the boys ſhould be too much de- 
lighted with him, and grow too fond of him, 
that diverts him from it; I know that Meſſieurs 
de Port-Royal, who cannot be ſuſpected of WF, 
relaxation in point of manners, have not tho 
him dangerous to be read by the boys, as -* 
have expreſly tranſlated ſome comedies for their 


uſe, after having eraſed certain paſfages, which 


are plainly offenſive to modeſty. But thoſe paſ- 
ſages are not the only thing to be feared for 
K 3 *tis the —_— of — comedies 
itſelf, and the intrigue, which muſt neceffarity 
be explained to them, if we would have them 


* Libenter hæc didici hoc bonæ ſpei 2 be rrlad | 


g. 
& delectabar miſer; 8 
underſtand 
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underſtand what follows; that 1 
is capable of kindling a fon in them, 
chat is but too natural to them, and is ſo 
apt to engage ſo great a number of them as 
they 2 and makes ſuch fad havock in 
2 he poe 

hagn and gre not only to excuſe, but even 
Juſtify a paſſion, which amongſt the heathens 
was not looked upon as criminal, and endea- 
vours to make the conduct of a father, who is 


careful of the education of his children, a — — | 


compleatly ridiculous, whilſt he 
a pattern the example of another father, who 


ſhuts his eyes upon the debaucheries of his ſon, _ 


and lets him entirely loſe to his own inclination. 
By what can = reaſonably objected to the 
1 — pp ome b 
ſible of all the and delicacy of Terence, 
and at the fame time ne Rt more apprehenſive of 
the danger and poiſon, that lye concealed under 
ſo fair an appearance? „I condemn not the 
* words,” » ſays S. Auguſtine ſpeaking of Te · 
rence, “they are choice and precious veſſels 3 
« but I condemn the wine of error, which is 


4 given us to drink in thoſe veſſels by inebri- 


* ated maſters, who force it down our throats 
« under pain of being chaſtized, without al- 
<«< lowing us leave to appeal to any ſober and 
« reaſonable judge.” = Quintihan adviſes to 
defer the reading of comedians, | till fuch time 
as the morals are fecure ; and can we blame a 


chriſtian 


3 beremus, cxdebamur : nec 


vaſa electa atque pretioſa; appellare ad aliquem judicem 


ſed vinum erroris; quod in fobrium licebat. Confef. /. 1. 
eis nobis propinabatur ab e- c. 17. 


briis doctoribus, &, niſi bi- 2 Lib. 1. 
| * M. Gaullyer, profeſſor in the college. "Ju Plels, i in the 
preface to a book he has lately — upon poetry, writes 
thus 


„Which 


poet employs the whole force of 
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3 85 _ A: 2 & | 
1 C a Geddeithimes, MM; Bly Aww A 
| . paſſage in Quintilian, forbids him to be read. And after ſeveral 


arguments to 1 he maintains, he concludes 
1 words, e 1, 14.4 


| | 0 7 
4 | | 77 f . ere he undertakes to 
398 rn have otras thet do 
ö not forbid Terence to be read, nor in any wiſe blame the 

FX ters who explain him in their claſſes. I have only faid, that 
=... I did not think they were to be blamed, who or Retiree 

| of religion did otherwiſe. 

ef iS; do ne fe wherein I have miſundeſiod or miſquatd 
þ . ny is words are, Cum mores in tuto fuerint, inter 
| bu legenda erit Comedia. Lib. 1. cap. 5. And do 

= | - 1 5 1 that Comedies ſhould not be read, till 
BY tze morals were ſecure? And does not Quintilian hereby in- 


| timate, that comedies may be prejudicial to the morals? _ 
3. M. Gaullyer ſuppoſes that my whole reaſoning, in 
what I ſay upon the reading of Terence, is founded only on a 
paſſage of Quintilian. And tho? it were ſo, my argument 

| | neither be leſs juſt nor ſtrong, According to Quinti- 
2 ED lian it might be Grows be comedies. at a time when 

the morals were not yet ſecure. And according to the fame 

| ” Quintilian maſters ſhould be more careful of the purity of 

N | | manners than the parity. of language in the choice of the 

＋ | books they give boys to read, becauſe the firſt impreſſions | 

laſt long, . attended with conſiderable conſequences. 

Cetera admonitione magna egent : imprimis, ut teneræ mentes, | 

i tracturæ ue altiùs quicquid rudibus & omnium ignaris inſederit, l 

= mou modo que diſerta, ſed vel magis que honefla ſunt, diſeant, 1 

| | Quintil. lib. 1. cap. 5. From Which principle it naturally 5 1 

1 | follows, that a chriſtian maſter is not to be blamed, who 

2 | thinks he ſhould not very early put the comedies of Terence 


| | into the hands of the boys. Put! have ſo little inſiſted up- t 
1 | OE e chat I did not ſo much as quote. - 
3 | his wo 8 ; 
| | | hotel apantbing Tis a rehition dev i 
1 25 from the very ſubſtance of the work we are upon, i. e. from | * 

| | the nature and quality of Terence's comedies, the matters - 

| | „ 


eee the principles mae run thro' them, the in- 
trigues 
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This wotk had been publiſhed before Ithad 


ben a book entitled Terentius Cbriſtianus, printed 


at Col in 1604. and compoſed by a ſchool- 
E YE Harte in Holland, Cornelius Scho- 
næus Gondanus. We learn en the preface, 
that this Scbonæus, a man ah, _ _ 
reputation, Was V much V as 
many others of Net fryer 
dangerous to the morals as Terence ſhould be 
leſt in the hands of youth; and this danger, as as 
he thought, aroſe from the very ſubſtance of 
the pieces themſelves, which under the pureſt 


and moſt elegant diction, that is poſſible to e : 


imagined, concealed a poiſon the more pernici- 
ous as it was the more ſubtle, and did not a- 
larm a chaſte ear with thoſe groſs obſcenities, 
which are commonly obſervable in Plaurus. To 
remedy this inconvenience, this gentleman, full 
of a commendable zeal for the advancement of 
children in piety as well as learning, drew up 
ſeveral pieces in the imitation" of the- comedies 
of Terence, but took his ſubjects from the 
holy ſcripture. I have read — of 
them, and a to me beau- 
tiful. The m E are not 
3 obſerved in them, but the diction is of 


a purity and elegance, which very nearly comes 
up to thoſe of Terence, whoſe genius and ſtyle - 
we may eafily diſcern the author has expreſly | 
ftudied, and very happily Kup in the ee 


8 wig which ro oe fo Wand Goin e | 
intrigues en re „ youth. 


This s w ages toge- 

th: wp contblb another? —4 rk 
ek, Tau to s opinion, eſpe- 

cially where morality is fo GM —— ROW he 


ſhould take care to do it with more exadhneſs.. SO 
Vor. I. 2 : FP tian 
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2¹⁰ ile Study of 
tian pieces he has leſt us. I would gladly re- 
Print one or two of them, to reſcue a writer 
from oblivion who certainly deſerves to be bet- 
ter Known by men of learning than he is at 
Preſent, and eſpecially by thoſe who are en- 
truſted with the education of youth. This book 
would be very proper for the ſeminaries, where 
the pious eccleſiaſticks ſometimes - think it a 
duty to put no other books into the hands of 
the young clergy, than ſuch as have a tincture 
Tully's epiſtles, his paradoxes, his treatiſes 
of old. age and friendſhip, his offices, and ſuch 
others, are a great help to the ſourth and third 
claſſes. The purity and elegance of the Latin 
are not the greateſt advantages the boys meet 
with in them; all the world knows what excel- 
lent principles thoſe philoſophical books abound 
with. But as they are often filled with ſubtle 
and abſtracted reaſonings, which ſuppoſe a tho; 
rough knowledge of the antient philoſophy, the 
generality of maſters agree that many paſſages 


in them are above the capacity of their ſcholars. 7 


And this leads me to wiſh that the advice I 
gave for the two preceding claſſes might like- 
wiſe take place here, that is, that the ſtories and 

maxims might be drawn from ſeveral authors, 

and eſpecially from the philoſophical works of 

Tully, adapted to the ſtrength of ' thoſe claſſes. 
For *tis not our buſineſs there to, make the boys 
comprehend the chain of a long and obſcure rea- 

ſoning, which is far beyond their age, but to 

teach them the purity of the Latin, and to inſtil 
good principles into them. Now extracts, made 
with care and diſcretion, and which might ſome- 
times be drawn out into a reaſonable length, 

would equally anſwer both theſe views, and _ | 
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be ſubject to the inconveniencies, which are in- 

evitable, in going on with the explanation of 

books as they ſtand at preſent, which certainly 

were not written to teach boys Latin. 

I. infiſt the more upon this article, as there 
are few hiſtorians, which are ſuitable to theſe 


claſſes, Except Cæſar, the fourth has none 


but Juſtin, and his latinity is not pure. The 
third ĩs reduced to Quintus Curtius and Salluſt, 
which muſt be alternately explained there every 
year. The firſt, tho' not of the age of Au- 
guſtus, is very acceptable to the boys by reaſon 
of his florid ſtyle, and the importance of the 
as he — As 3 there is no a 
or to preferred before him. Quintilian 
does not ſcruple to draw a parallel (oe him 
and Thucydides, who was ſo much efteemed 
among the Greek hiſtorians, and he thinks he 
does Livy a great deal of honour, after having 
extolled him very much, in ſaying that by fo 
many excellent qualifications, tho? in a manner 
very different from thoſe of Salluſt, he at length 
obtained the immortal reputation the laſt had 
acquired by his wonderful brevity, d Salluſt 
indeed, as well as Thucydides, has wrote in a 
ſtyle extremely lively, cloſe, and conciſe ; he 
has almoſt as many ſentences as words, and 
ä far more than he ex- 
ſſes. But this very character gives us cauſe 

I apprehend, left he ſhould prove too difficult 
third claſs z and I am the more induced 


„ Immortaletn illam sel- M 6 
luſtii velocitatem diverſis vir- quentia, ut verborum prepe 
tutibus conſecutus eſt. Lib. 10. numerum ſententiarum nu- 

b Denſus, & brevis, & mero conſequatur. Lib. 2. 
2 ſibi. Quimtil, de Orat. n. 55. 


£ 
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to believe it, as I have ſeen very able maſters, 
in the conferences appointed to examine and 
clear up the difficulties in him, very much at a 
loſs to find out the meaning of à great number 
of paſſages. However, there is no author, who 
gives us a juſter idea of the Roman republick 
than Salluſt, or who deſcribes the genius atid 
manners of his own age in more lively colours, 
Wich it is very momentous for us to be well ac 


es with. 
As to the ſecondt claſs, we have bale of 


excellent works proper for the boys that are in 
it, the hiſtory of Livy, Tully de Oratore, his 
9 oſophical works, and ſome of his orations. 
here again we have farther occaſion” for 
choice and "diſcretion, and I do not think we 
ſhould make it a rule to explain every part of 
theſe authors, as they now ftand. Tis but a 
Imall portion of them that can be read in the 
courſe of one year,' four of five books of Livy 
for inſtance ; and even that is a great deal. And 


is it not moſt prudent in this caſe to paſs over 


the places of leſs moment, ſuch as the accounts 
of the diſputes of the tribunes in the firſt Decad, 
and ſevera 7 little wars, and give the boys. ſome. 
notion of them by word of mouth, dara 
may dwell. longer upon great events, which are 
far more pleaſing, and more capable of i | 
ing their underſtanding. | The fame may de | 
fad of Tully's diſcourſes wpon eloquence to 

philofophy, Which require ſtill more the 
cation of this rule. For would it not be 1 

ble, in explaining the adrivirable book 4 

ticled Orator, to put them upon reading Folly . 
and entirely the diſcourſe upon ae ll whi 

contains near an hundred pages, and has abun- 
daance of points in it above the capacity of the 


| | boys, 
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boys, and altogether uſeleſs to the end propoſed, 
which is the teaching them the Latin tongue, 
and the forming of their taſte. An able and 
prudent maſter muſt therefore make choice of 
the paſſages he has a mind to explain; and 1 


ſhould willingly apply to him in this reſpect | 


what Quintilian ſays in ſpeaking of an orator, 
N 1 0 non . in orando, ſed in omni vi- 
ta, pros confilio. | 
Ky 
of what is principally to be obſerved i in the 


© explaining of authors to the higher Hs 
The remarks which ſhould be made in the 


explaining of authors, may be reduced to five 
or ſix articles. 1. The ſyntax, which gives an 
account of the conſtruction of the different parts 
of ſpeech. 2. The propriety of the words, 
that is, their proper and natural ſignification. 
3. The elegance of the Latin, or the pointing 
out what is molt curious and delicate in that 


language. 4. The uſe of the particles. 5. Cer- 


tain Aifficuttics more particularly expreſſed, 
6. The manner of pronouncing and wr 


Latin, which is not a matter of indiffe ference, | 


even towards underſtanding the antient writers. 
I forbear to mention here what concerns the 


| thoughts, Figures, ſequel and coponomy of di 
as 
in another place 
* Of the Syntax. 
As this part muſt have been taught but very 
. &- ee: 
we FF 3. ſuperficially 
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ſuperficially inthe two former claſſes,*tis abſolutely 
neceſſary the boys ſhould be more thoroughly 
inſtructed in it, in proportion as they grow up, 
We muſt not think that grammar, 4 which has 
more of ſolidity in it than ſhew, and for that 
reaſon may appear deſpicable to ſome perſons 

is dens the ſtudy of boys, who are placd 
in the higher claſſes. It has not only where- 

withal to ſet an edge upon their underſtanding, 

but is likewiſe capable of employing the learn- 
ing of the maſters; and it can only be prejudi- 
cial to ſuch as dwell wholly upon it and fix 

there, but can never hurt thoſe who uſe it as a 
ſtep or road whereby to paſs on to other branches 


of knowledge of a higher nature. Tis gram. 


mar, which enables the boys to give an ac- 
count of the different conſtructions they meet 
with in diſcourſe, and to reſolve abundance of 
difficulties, which without this help would 
much perplex them. For this reaſon they muſt 
always have in mind certain ſhort, clear, and 
expreſs rules, to ſerve as ſo many keys for open- 
ing a door to the underſtanding of authors. 
| We find in theſe authors the relative, gui, 
que, quod, conſtrued very different ways. P, 
pulo us placerent quas feciſſet fabulas, Terent. 
Urbem quam ſtatuo veſtra eſt, Virg. Darius ad 
eum locum, quem Amanicias pylas vocant, pervenit, 
Curt. Ad eum locum, que appellatur Pbarſalia, at- 
Plicuit. Cæſ. The ſhould be thoroughly ac- 


Plus habet in receſſu, modò acuere puerilia ingenia, 
quam in fronte promittit. . . ſed exercere altiſimam quo- 
Sola omni ſtudiorum genere que eruditionem ac ſcientiam 
plus habet operis quàm oſten - poſſit. Bid. . 
tationis. Quint. lib. 4. Non obſtant hz diſcipline 
AIlnteriora velut ſacri hu- 22 euntibus, ſed circa 
- jus adeuntibus, apparebit mul - s hærentibus. ia. 
s rerum ſubtilitas, quæ non 1 
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quainted with all the rules, that reſpect the re- 
lative. He muſt firſt give the children the moſt 
ſimple and eaſy, and then explain the reſt to 
them in the higher claſſes, as occaſion, offers. 
There are a-great{ mam ways of ſpeaking 
— Latin, which cannot be accounted for, hut 


vo ppoſing the word ann or ſome other | 
> Pe 


—— mutabile ſemper | emina. Vir 
rentes,” liberos, fratres vilia hahere. Tar. An. 
uus falubris & peſtileus contruria. Cie. Ultimum 
dimicutionis. LIv. ſubaudi, ten em pus. Amara tu- 
rarum. Horat. Ad abort. ſub. ædem. of 
_ ſub. officium? Abeſſe' bidui. fab. itinert. 


how many occaſions muſt we have re- 


. either to helleniſm, or to other rules, 
give an account of certain extraordinary 

ſtructions ? Cum ſcribas, & aliquid- us 9 5 
 conſueviſti. Lucceius Ciceroni 'Srd tum, quem 
queris, ego ſum. Plaut. Num, ut vivat, optant. 
Terent: Hæc me, ut conſidem, faciunt. Cic. 


Iſtud, quicquid eſt, fac me ut ſciam. Ter. Abſtine 
irarum. W ne et en, Nuit 87 


rum. 
21 hall content myſe H with this ſmall number. 
of examples. But what follows from hence is, 
that a maſter, who would explain authors well 
to the boys, and give an account of every 
thing, ſhould be perfect in the rules of ſyntax, 
have ' thoroughly ſearched into the reaſons of 
them, compared them with the paſſages of an- 
tient authors, and reduced them as much as poſ- 
fible to certain general principles, which ſhould 


ſerve as the baſis and foundation for the under - 


of Latin. The Methode Latine of 
Port- Royal will ſupply a maſter with the great- 
> "pare * the . which are 2 
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for him upon this ſubject, and it would be a 
very A man not to make u of ſich 
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1. of te prong of the u. 


FRY requiſite to be particularly Sieh . 
ing them well obſerve the propricty of words, that 
is, their genuine and natural ſignification; and 
to this end to point out, as there is | occaſion, | 
their original and etymology; whence. they are 
derived; and i of what compounded. Some ex- 
A explain what I mean. 

zus ſignifies. equally: the two Parties that 
plead, Regs appello, non cos mod qui argunn- 
tur, fed omnes quorum de re di iſceptatur.. Lib. 2: 
de Orat. n. 183. Revs PAs, quorum res oft, 
Ibid. n. 32 1. Thus they called him reus, who 
had engaged himſelf by 1 7 or otherwiſe, 
and was afterwards s obliged to perform what he 
had ied. Reus diftus eſt d re quam promiſit 
ac debet. Paulus. From whence comes that 
beautiful expreſſion of Virgil, voti reus. Ho- . 
ever 7215 is often oppoſed to petitor. Quis erat 
petitor ? Fannius. Dis reus? Flavius. Q. Roc. 
n. 32. And this appears to have been its moſt 
uſual 8 1 A 2 

CRIMEN in good latinity ſignifies accuſation, 
and in all probability comes from: the Greek 
word ugiua judicium. Ingrati animi crimen Bor- 
reo. Laudem imperatoriam criminibus avaritie 
obteri... Falſum crimen, tanquam venenatum ali- 
quod telum, in aliquem jacere. Cic. Some per- 
ſons of underſtanding are of opinion that this 
word never ſignifies, a crime in good . 


dene n e . 


| 1 


the Latin Tungur. ay 

- Facinvs denotes a bold ſtroke; A a daring ac 
tion. When it is alonx, it uſually Gignifies'a 
crime, a black action. Nibil ibi fadinoris,”: 1 
bil, flagitii hea Liv. With an 
it is taken equally either in a good or ſenſe, 
_— 7 o intemi, preclari facinoris, ant 
bong artis, * — guckrunt. Salluſt. 11 Facims 

praeclariſumum, — ot ares rrctiſimum. Cic. 
Voluntario facinori veniam dari non ND. 
Sceleſtum ac nefarium faciuus. Cic. 3 
raft ie always taken ih an ill ſenſe,” 

SocoxpiA and DESiDIA are found Speer 
in the preface of Salluſt to his hiſtory of Cata. 
line, —— atque deſidia bonum otium - conte« 
rere. Theſe two words have very near” the 
ſame ſignification, but yet with foine difference. 
Valla thinks that one reſpects the mind and the 
other the body... Socordea gt inertia aitinei;, ——— 
dia autem corporis. But I er cpe6y 
diſtinction be well grounded. 

The root of Socordia is cor, een een 
are concors, diſcors, excors, vecors, and ſecors or 
focors, id eſt fone corde. This laſt word ſignifies, 
idle, lazy, negligent, | careleſs, indolent. No- 
lim ceterarum rerum te ſocordem eodem mods. Ter. 
M. Glabrionem hene inſtitutum avi Scevolæ dili- 
gentia, ſocors ipfius natura negligenſgue tardave- 
rat. Cic. ſocors futuri, Tac. careleſs of what is 
to come hereafter. Thus we fee ſocordia ſignifies 
lazyneſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, ſloth. Panus 
advena ab extremis bis terrarum terminis noſtra 
cunctatione & ſocordid jam buc progreſſus. Liv. 
Quintilian joins two. — epithets to this 
ſubſtantive — eſs that lazy diſpoſition, which 
blinds and the generality of parents to 
the fauks of their children; ſi non <eca ac ſopita 
W ſecordia eff, Tacitus * W 

ocor 
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focordia.;:': Langue et alioqui induſtria, intende- 
tur ſocordia.” 54 ſhall explain x crate d what 
| is: meant by induſtria. 0 
Deæſidia comes from /edeo, whoſe derivatives 
are obſes} prgſes, reſes, deſes, which have the 
8 in idis. The = laſt ſignify idle, ſtu- 
| pid, careleſs, fupine, la flothful, one who 
Dęſidem Rae regem inter ſa- 
415 & aras acturum efſe regnum rati....  Sedemu's 
Aefides domi, mulierum ritu inter nos altercantes... 
2 imere Patres reſidem in urbe + iebem. ' Liv: 
a agu,j Var. ſtanding water.” Thus we 
ſee. what de/idia ſignifies. Languori deſidiaque fe 
dedere. Cic: Murceſcere defi 4 otio. Liv. 
Virgil very kids 2 uſe of this word to 
exprris the falſe of the bees, whoſe lazy 
neis made him heavy and ugly ; Te borridus l. 
ter \ Defidia, latamgus trabens inglorins album; 
whereas the true King was active, | laborious, 
and beautiful. I cannot avoid adding here that 
ine verſe of Horace, vitanda ef Improba Kren 
_ Dk ar 
NDUSPRIA - properly - ſignifies activity | 
mind, — N care and 
diligence. Tngenium induſtria alitur. . . Mihi in 
labore perferendo induſtria non deerit. Enitar 
defideres aut induſtriam meam, aut diligentiam. 122. 
 Perfettum" ingenio, elaboratum induſtria.. De- 
moſtbenes dolere ſe aiebat, ſ quando opi cum ante- 
lucand vittus efſet induſtrid. Cie. INDusSTRIA 
alſo properly denotes a laborious, active, and 
vigilant man, c Homo navus & induſ. 
trius. . Homo vigilans & induſtrius. . In rebus 
gerendis vir acer & induſtrius. Cic. As ſucceſs 
and abilities in buſineſs are gained by labour 
and application, I do not know whether indu/- 
ia N not alſo Hgnify — addreſs, voy 
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But as I dare not venture to deny it, ſo I 

_—- whether any inſtances can be pro- 

duced of it. The maſter ſnould not forget to 

obſerve to the boys, that this word is ſtill taken 

in another ſenſe? de or ex ent 2 . 
deſignedly, of ſet purpoſe. 

It is fit alſo to make the 50 diſting 
the certain ſignification of words, which catce 
ſeem to have any difference. 

Tyrus and Szcukus are very n con 
founded. Tutus ſignifies fafe, ſure, without 
danger, which has nothing to fear; ſecurus, 
without fear, without care, without uticalinels. 

uaſt fine curd, Thence comes that beautiful 
Ern ying of Seneca, Tuta ſcelera eſe peſſunt, erer 
non poſſunt. Ep. 97. 

There is a difference between GRAaTvs and 
Jucunpvs. The former ſignifies ſomething 
which, pleaſes us, and we take kindly ; the- Jat- 
ter ſomething agreeable, which excites our joy. 
Now a matter may bring us a pleaſure, with- 
out being agreeable to us, and the ſpeedy infor- 
mation of ſome ſad piece of news, which it is 
of moment for us to know. Tully NES 
theſe two ſignifications. Ita veritas, eliamſi ju 
cunda non eſt, mihi tamen grata eſt. Attic. lib.” 3 3. 
Ep. 66. Cujus officia jucundiora ſcilicet ſæpe 
mibi fuerant, e tamen gratioru. Lab. 4. 
Ep. fam. 6. 

In common uſe Gar and . 
ne confounded and indifferently employed. Vet 

to ſpeak exactly, they have a different ſignifica- 
tion. Gaudium expreſſes a more moderate and 
inward joy, letitia a joy that ſhews itſelf out- 
wardly with a great warmth and tranfj 


Whence Cicero ſays, that there are oc 


in which gaudere decet, lætari non decet. Tuſc. 
b. 4. n. 66. He 


— 
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Ale diſtinguiſhes alſo betwixt AM ARE "ey 
Dili ZR. Quit erat qui putaret ad cum ama- 
rem, quem erga te babebam, poſſe aliquid acer- 
dere? 'Tantum arcceſſit, ut mibi mune demgqur a- 
mare videar, antes dilexifſe. Ad Att. Ib. 14. 
Ep. 10. Amare ſeems to denote a love pro- 
_ ceeding from the heart and inclination, diltgere 
a love grounded upon eſteem. 33 
Perſons e the greateſt abilities may iber 
be decrived in the meaning of certain words, 
which are ſeldom uſed, ſuch for inſtance as are 
moſt of the terms of art. ' Tully is not aſhamed 
to on in a letter to his friend Atticus that a 
ſailor had taught him the true ſignifi n 
tern in navigation, de eee a Ayo 
norant of, and had even miſtaken t . 


bar fuftineri remos, tim INHIBBRE effent remiges 


Id non efſe ejuſmodi didici heri, cum ud. 

| oillam noferam navis appeileretur n enim fifti- 
nent, ſed alio modo remigant. Id ab twoxf re- 
— 2 eft. . . IntiBIiTio' remigum motum bu. 
| vebementiorem quidem, remigations na- 
dem convertentis ad . Indeed Tully in a 
work, which was wrote ſeven or eight years be. 
fore the laſt juſt quoted, had given the word in- 
bibere the meaning he here owns to be wrong. 
N concitats navigio, cùm remiges IxHIBUE— 
 RUNT, retinet tamen ipſa navis motum & curfum 
ſuum intermiſſo impetu pulſuque remorum: fic in 
vratione perpetua, cùm ſcripts defiriunt, parem 
tamen obtinet oratio reli qua curſum, * 
mnilitudine vi concitati, | 5 : 


ber ad leer Ub. 3. 5 Lib, 1. de Orat. n. 153. 
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Tho it may be wad of the 1 of. = 


latinity, that every thing in them is pure and 
= „it muſt however be owned that we mect 


with a certain peculiar delicacy of elocution in 
ſeveral places, which is eaſily - diſtinguiſhable 
from the reſt by good judges ; as in a parterre 


full of fine flowers, there are ſome of a more 
exquiſite beauty and value than others, which 
connoiſſeurs know how to ſeparate from the 
more common. And it is ſoon to be p _— 
whether ſuch as write Latin have 


tincture of delicate and curious latinity from 


antients, or no. We frequently - ſee diſcourſes, 
where the diction is pure, correct, and antelli- 
gible, and yet deſtitute of that grace we are 


ſpeaking of, fo that we may apply to them 
theſe words of Tacitus, . extra vilias quam 


cam virtutibhus. 

This dehcacy of expreſſion confilts e 

a wood; and ſometimes in an entire 

ſentonce. I ſhall give fome inſtances of both. 
-SATIETAS.. When this. word 1s 


to nouriſhment *tis common. Cibi fattetas & 


faſtidium fubamara aliqua re revelatur, aut dulci 
mitigatur. Cic. But in a figurative ſenſe it has 
a great deal of elegance. Cum naturam igſam 


erpievrrir ſatietate vivendi.. Eo mei fatictatem 


mans labore meo ſuperavi. . . Neceſſe oft ut ora- 
tor unrium —— —— Vincat. «2 2 


tietate 


— 


8 


* 
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tictate abalienemur, . Mirum me dęſiderium tenet 
urbis, ſatietas autem provinciæ. Cic. ſicubi eum 
ſarietas hominum, aut ngoti fi quando odium ce- 
perat. Terent. Sometifhes SATIAS is uſed in- 
firad of ſatietas, and i is no leſs elegant. 


15 95 propinguo rave bor capio a: 
 Neyue agri, neque urbis, odium me 2 
percipit. 
2 2 capit "ION commuto ume! Fe: 
Ter. Eun. 5, 6, 


Ixsor zus. IxsoI EN TIA. Theſe wade are 


þ Su negue jr reg ponere ſolebat. Cic. 156. 
lens" vera accipiendi. Sall. Animus contumeliæ 
lens. Tac. Ea requiruntur d me, quorum ſum 
ignarus S inſolens. . . Moveor etiam loci ip —a4 in- 
. Propter fori Judiciprumque inſol 
non - ſubſellia, verim etiam urbem ipſam * 
formidat. Cic. Offenderunt aures inſolentia ſer- 
mani. Liv. Quos nulla mali vicerat vis perdi- 
dere nimia bona, ac voluptates immodice, & eo 
impenſiùs, quo aids ex infolentia in eus # mer- 
ſerant. Liv. lib. 33. n. 18. 
UTor. This verb in its ſimple wenig has 
more than what is common. Ad libe- 
ralitatem vectigalibus Cic. But — has — 
other legant ſignifications. Statuit 
ſibi fee om ing quam ut illa matre ne ute- 
retur. Cic. All he thought of doing after ſuch 
ill uſage, was never more to ſee ſuch a mother. 
Adverſis ventis ufi ſumus. Cic. We had con- 
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mus. Cic. He was our phyſician; and friend. 
Mihi fe unquam filius erit, ne ille facili me ute» 
tur patre. Ter. for ero facilis erga illunm. 
Nouns Diminutives are very elegant in Latin, 
and are one of the particulars wherein that lan- 
guage is ſuperior to ours. We need only men- 
tion them, to ſhew their beauty. Homines mer- 
cedula addutti. .. In bortulis ſuis requieſcit. ( Epi- 
curus,) ubi recubans molliter & delicate nos auo- 
cat à roſtris. .  Ithacam illam, in aſperrimis ſax- 
ulis tanquam nidulum affixam, dicitur ſapientiſſi- 
mus vir immortalitati antepoſuiſſe... Incurrit bec 
uqſtra laurus non ſolum in oculos, ſed jam etian 
in voculas malevolorum... Rogo te. ut amori 
noſtro pluſculum etiam... quam. concedit veritas, 
largiare. . ut noſmetip/i vivi gloriala noſtra per- 
fruamur.... Non vereor ne aſſentatiuncula qua- 
dam aucupari gratiam tuam videar. Narrati- 
onem mendaciunculis aſpergere.. Opus eſt lima- 
tulo & politulo judicio tuo. Tenuiculo apparatu 
ſignificas Balbum fuiſſe contentum. Cic. In unius 
mulierculæ animula fi jactura fafta fuerit... Cum 
oppida, que quodam tempore florentifſima fuerunt, 
nunc proftrata & diruta ante oculos jacerent, capt 
egomet mecum ſic cogitare : Hem ! nos homunculi 
indignamur, fi quis noſtrim interiit, aut . 
eſt, quorum vita brevior eſſe debet? cùm uno loco 
tot oppidorum cadavera projecta jaceant. Sulp. in | 
Epiſt. ad Cic. How expreſſive is the diminu- 5 
tive homunculi to ſhew the meanneſs of man? 
And how neceſſary is the diminutive to expreſs 
the aſtoniſhing force and length of note in fo 
ſmall a body as that of a nightingale ? Tanta 
vox tam parvo in corpuſculo, tam pertinax ſpiritus. I 
Plin. - Our language has not. words to render 
| beauties of this kind, 8 


There 


There is a great delicacy in ſeveral nouns and 


verbs unded of the ion fb, whoſe 
office is. to diminiſh the force and ſignification 
of the words it is joined to. Subapreflis. Sub- 


rufticus.” 'Subcontumelioſe. Quia triftem ſemper, 
_ quia taciturnum, quia- ſubborridum atque 3 
tum videbant. . . . Subrauca vox. Subturpiculus. 
Subdubitare. Subiraſci. Subinvidere, Subof- 
Verbs Frequentives, ſo called, becauſe the 
thing ſpoken of is frequently repeated, have 
likewiſe ſometimes a peculiar grace. Fuctito. 
Dieclanito. Loeflito. Ad me ſcribas velim, vel 
potilis ſeriptites. Cie. Aiunt eum, gui bene babi- 
tet, ſæpius ventitare in agrum. Plin. 
"The reading of Tully is very uſeful towards 
finding out the beauty and delicacy of the elocution 
Jam ſpeaking of. I ſnall here give ſome ex- 
reer eng. 
1. Libandus eſt ex omni genere urbamtatis fa- 
_ eottarum quidam lepos, quo languam ſale pen per- 
gatur omnis oratio. Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 159. 
This is a true inſtance of Tully's taſte in writing 
Latin. How curious is the expreſſion libandus 
lepos ! He often makes uſe of it in other places 
very elegantly. Nullg te vincula impediunt ullius = 
certæ diſcipline, libaſque ex omnibus quadcumque 
te maxime ſpecie veritatis moyet, Lib. 5. Tuſc. 82. 
Omnibus inum in locum coaftts. ſcriptoribus, quod 
quiſue commodiſimè præcipere videbatur, excerp- 
mus, & ex variis ingenus excellentiſſima queque 
libavimus. 2. de Inv. 4. Non ſum tam ignarus 
rauſarum, non tam inſolens in dicendo, ut omni 
ex genere orationem aucuper, & amnes undique 
 Poſeulos carpam atque delibem. Pro Sext. 119. 
2. Habeat tamen illa in dicendo admiratio at 
ſumma laus umbram aliquam & receſſum, quo 
OTE... magis 


1 


magis id quod erit illuminatum extare 72 emi- 
nere videatur. 3. de Orat. n. 99. All the terms 
are choſen, and proper to the image, from whence 
the metaphor is taken; umbra, receſſus, illumi- 
natum, extare, eminere. And this paſſage teaches 
us not to expect the delicacy we yo of to be 
equally diffuſed thro? every part of a diſcourſe. 
3: Dicebat Tſocrates, doctor fingularis, ſe cal. 
caribus in Ephoro, contra autem in 
frents uti ſolere : alterum enim exultantem verbo- 
rum audacia reprimebat, alterum ' cunftantem & 
quaſi verecundantem incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles 
_ effecit inter ſe, ſed tantum alteri aſſinxit, de altero 
limavit, ut id conformaret in —_— quod utri- 
uſque natura pateretur; Lib. de An. 8 
This paſſage would admit of ſeveral obſerva- 
tions; but I ſhall confine myſelf to theſe two 
expreſſions, alteri affinxit, de altero limavit, 
which ſeem to be very juſt and extremely ele- 
gant. Put but adjecit and detraxit, which are 
| ſynonymous to them, in their ſtead, and ſee the 
difference. : _ ae 
ALTERI AfrIxxIT. Afinpere in good la- 
tinity ſignifies adjungere. Ne illi vera laus de- 
tracta oratione noſtra, nec falſa aſſicta eſſe videa- 
tur, Pro leg. Man. 10. Faciam ut intelligatis 
in tota illa cauſa, quid res ipſa tulerit, quid er- 


ror affinxerit, quid invidia conflarit. Pro Clu- 


Ent. 9. | | Ry 

Dz ALTERO LIMAVIT. This word in its 
ſimple meaning has nothing which ſtrikes us. 
In arbores exacuunt limantque cornua elephants. 
Plin. But in the figurative ſenſe it has always 
ſomething beautiful and remarkable. Some- 


times it ſignifies to retrench, and ſometimes to 


adorn, becauſe it is by taking off what is ſuper- 
fluous, that the file poliſhes and finiſhes. Tis 
MM. here 
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here taken in the firſt ſenſe, de alters Iimauit, 
as in this other paſſage of Cicero, de tua benefica 


Pralixaque natura limavit aliquid poſterior annus 


propter quanaam . iriſtitiam temporum. Ep. 3. 


— 


Poliendumque ſe alicui permittere. Plin. jun. _ 
. The comparing of ſeveral paſſages, where the 
fame words are employed, may be very. uſeful. 
to the boys, and alſo to the maſters, by enrich- 
ing their memory with a great many elegant 
ways of expreſſion, and by giving them a taſte 
of good and pure latinity. Rob. Stephens's 
Latin Theſaurus, and for want of it Charles 
Stephens's Dictionary, which is no other than an 
N — Fu gh of the Theſaurus, and which a good 


maſter cannot be without, will ſupply abundance 


of examples, out of which he may chuſe ſuch 
as will beſt ſuit with his purpoſe. The Latin 
apparatus of Tully will be allo very uſeful to 


him. And the pains he takes in making ex- 


ty tracts, and in tranſcribing the moſt beautiful pal- 


ſages, will neither be unſerviceable to himſelf 


nor his ſcholars ; eſpecially if he is careful to 
throw the chief part of the beautiful expreſſions, 
he dictates by word of os into tear exer- 
ciſes. ' 


IV. 07 the 15 of 3 


In the firſt edition of this work 1 forgot to 


treat of particles, which are not however a mat- 
ter of indifference either for- the underſtanding of 
the Latin tongue, or in compoſition, By this 
word we underſtand. Feen, con junctions, 

23 275 "adverbs, 


lib. 8.  Limare, when. it ſignifies to Ky to 
adorn, to finiſh, is likewiſe very elegant. Ne- 
Jus hes ita dico, ut ans aliguid limare non poſſit... 
Hec limantur d me politius. Cic. Limandum ex- 
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adverbs, &c. Particles contribute very much 
to the force, delicacy, and beauty of this lan- 


1 8 and point out the turn and propriety of 
it. Nothin 


g ſerves more to expreſs the enius 
and peculiar character, which diſtinguiſhes it 


from others. Nothing ſhews better, whether a 


man, who now fpeaks or writes Latin, is maf- 
ter of the beauties and niceties of the language, 


or is well verſed in reading of antient authors. 
For it often, happens without our perceiving it, 
{and who can hope to be entirely exempt from 
it) that we ſpeak.our. own native tongue in La- 
tin, by following the ſame turn, the ſame order 


bf words, the fame manner of expreſſion, which 


we uſe in our own language, and which are ab- 
ſolutely different in Latin. It is therefore of mo- 


ment to teach the boys the uſe which good au- 


thors make of this kind of particles, and hs 
ftudy may be proper for every claſs, by 


portioning the remarks to the capacity 0 he 
ſcholars. 5 

Turſellin has drawn up a little book on this 
ſubject, which is extremely well wrote. And 
before him Stcuvechius, a. man of learning in 


Germany, had treated of the ſame thing with 
a great deal of order and exactneſs. Theſe two 
books may be of ſome aſſiſtance to the maſters. 


We learn from them, that the particles ſerve 
not only to join ſentences together, or the dif- 


ferent parts of the ſame ſentence, but withal to 
ſet off and vary the ſtyle ; as will * more 
evident from a few inſtances. 


* "Tis called Gudeſe halei Stuvechii Huſdani de 


Age, Latiner liver, I POTTY PAD e. 
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The firſt word we meet with in Turſellin is 
= repoſition @ or ab. He produces thirteen | 
urteen different ſignifications of it, which 
= ſupports with ſeveral authorities. I ſhall 
mention but a few of them. 
2 Si caput à ſole doleat. Plin. by reaſon of the 
un. 
| Ek. numeravit ab ærario. Cic. the mo- 
ney of the treaſury. . 
| = _ Vide ne boc totum ; faciat 2 me. Cic. do not 
| | „„ make for me. 
| 


Mediocriter 2 deftrina inſtructus, anguſtus eti- 
am d natura. Cic. on the part of inſtruCtion... Gs 
on the part of nature. 
recenti memoria perfidie, aliguanto minore 
cum miſericordia auditi ſunt. Liv. becauſe of the 
ſtill freſh remembrance of their treachery. 


. 
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4 Homo ab epiſtolis. A * a man em- 
| Plwbayed to write letters. 


ExINvVERO. 


N 


| This word has ſeveral different fgnifications, 

E which are all elegant. 

| Io affirm or deny with more force, to inſiſt 
| ſtrongly upon any thing. Tum te abiifſe hinc 

negas ?.... Nego enimvero. Plaut. Tunc enimvero 

deorum ira admonuit. Liv. 

| To expreſs the joy and readineſs, wherewith 

nn any thing is done. Ii enimvero je oflendunt, 

1 uod vellet, eſſe fafturos. Cic. | 
is 7 Tis alſo uſed to expreſs indignation. Enim- 
1 vero boc ferendum non N. Cic. 
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75 This adverb i is BOW cp different ways. 
Quarum rerum eo gravior oft dolor, quo culpa 


Cic. 
Eo E a Ms ſeripſi ad te, quod quotidie te ex- 
 peftabam. Cic. 
Id eo facilius credebatur, quia fi ſimile vero vi- 
ͤ„ Cx. 
Non eo dico. C. Aquili, quo mibi veniat in du- 
bium tua fides. Cic. 
A careful maſter knows how to make uſe of 


this ſort of remarks. He makes not a great 
many at a time, for fear of overcharging the 


memory of the boys. He introduces them at a 
proper ſeaſon as opportunity offers. He ſup- 


ports them with ſeveral inſtances, to make the 


deeper impreſſion ; and he endeavours afterwards 


to throw them into the exerciſes he ſets them 


to make. And I am of opinion, that this 


kind of exerciſe may be very uſeful both for the 


underſtanding of the * and the elegance 
of compoſition. 


V. Of drjjicult and obſcure paſſages. 


Difficulty and obſcurity in authors may ariſe 


either from what relates to hiſtory, fable, and 


antiquities z or from a perplexed and ſometimes 


an, irregular conſtruction ; from expreſſions that 


are uncommon, metaphorical, and capable of 


ſeveral meanings; or from want of correctneſs 
in the text, and the fame paſſage being read 


various ways, which often encreaſes the obſcu- 


ry inſtead of "FRG it. 
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1. To be able to underſtand and explain ay- 
thors well, a maſter ſhould be certainly ac- 


quainted with fable, hiſtory, and antient cuſ- 
toms. He is not obliged to ſpend a 


of time upon them, but he muſt neither de ig- 


 Hhorant of them, nor negle& them. This point 


muſt not take up the whole bufineſs of his ex- 
plication, but it muſt make à part of it. Un- 
der this head there is a kind of obſcure erudi- 
tion, ill-digeſted, and loaded with uſeleſs and 
trifling facts, and in a word more capable of 


| corrupting the underſtanding than improving it. 
And we may juſtly *pply to it what Quinti- 

lian ſays upon another 

Frammatici habebitur a neſeire. But there is 


bject, æ Inter vir tutes | 


withal an ignorance in this caſe, which can pro- 
ceed only from lazyneſs, and which would be 


8 in men of letters, who paſs a part 
of their lives in ſtudying the antients, and by 


their employment arc engaged to teach others 
how to underſtand them. But I ſhall ſpeak of 


this matter more at large in another place. 


2. When a perplexed conſtruction occaſions the 


obſcurity; 'tis removed at once by diſpoſing the 


words in their natural order. This ſentence, which 
ſtands at the beginning of Livy, Utcumque erit, 
juvabit tamen rerum geſtarum memorie principis 
terrarum populi pro virili parte fu me ipſum con- 

s at firſt view, But 
place the words in the following manner, and 


there is no obſcurity in them; Fuvabit & 
(id eſt, etiam) me ipſum confuluiſſe pro virili 


parte memoriæ rerum geftarum populi principis 


terrarum. This paſſage of the 6th book, ita 
nis conſeante e Parts ul 65 vix * 


> Lib, 1. ep. 
„ a 
bel 
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belli perlata videri poſſet, has certainly ſome ob- 


ſcurity in it, which vaniſhes upon placing them 
thus, Ita omnia tranquilla (ſubaudi erant ) pace 


3. Sometimes the difficulty ariſes from certain 
extraordinary or irregular conſtructions, which 


one word may clear up. ot 
Eo melioribus uſuras viris, | ſays Romulus 

addrefling himſelf to the Sabine women, who 

had been carried off, quod annixurus pro ſe quiſ- 


que fit, ut, cùm ſuam vicem functus officio fit, 


parentum etiam patriæque expleat dgſiderium. 
Tis the laſt part of this ſentence, that is ſome- 
what obſcure. It may be made plainer by giv- 
ing it a little more length. Ur cum fe- 


cunduùm SUAM VICEM, ſen, quod ad ſe oy 
„ 


ſeat, ſuo quiſque FUNCTVS OFFICIO SIT, 4 
chm fue quiſque conjugi amorem præſtiterit quem 


vir uxori debeat; cumulatiorem inſuper impendat 


caritatis modum, quo PATRIZ ET PARENTUM 


amiſſorum _ illis jacturam DESIDERIUMQUE Ex- 


PPA. | 


Hinc patres, hinc-viros orabant (Sabine muli- 
eres) ne ſe ſanguine nefando ſoceri generique reſper- 
gerent : ne parricidio macularent partus ſuos, ne- 
potum illi, hiberim hi progeniem m. There is no 
obſcurity but in the ſecond clauſe. It conſiſts 
in the laſt words nepotum. . liberum.. proge- 
niem, which ſignify nepotes & liberos; and ſtill 
more in the preceding ones, ne parricidio macu- 
larent partus ſuos. They call parricide the 
crime, by which the fathers- in- law and the ſons 
in law were about to kill one another, and the 

conjure them to ſpare that ſhame and —— 
from being caſt upon their children and grand- 


7 Liv. lib. 1. 4. 9. = Liv. lib. 1. n. 19. 
„ Q 4 ͤ; ; 88 
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children, by which they might be capable of 
being . told that their fathers or their grand- 
_ fathers had been parricides. A great critick is 
of opinion, that we muſt here neceſſarily read 
orbarent inſtead of macularent ; but he is miſ- 
taken, and this ſhews that we ſhould cad 
be led to alter the tet. 

Quia occidione prope occiſos Volſeas novere ſua 

one arma poſſe, id fides. abierit. The con- 

ction of the laſt words is very unuſual, and 
requires a word to clear it up. Quia fides abie- 
rit, des non ſit, i. e. credi non pofſit,. occidione 
prope occiſos V 22 movere ſua Jpomte arma poſſe, 
quia, inquam, credi non poſjit id ita eſſe. . | 
o Suni & belli ficut pacis jura, juſteque ea non 
minis quam fortiter didicimus gerere. To what 
does ea here relate? The ſenſe carries it before 
the ſyntax. For tis Play that bella muſt be un- 
derſtood. 

p Filiam pater avertentem con > FI 5 
cuit, comiter. ſciſcitando, ut fateretur, &c. The 
Expreſſion, Fliam pater elicuit ut, &c. is un- 
common, and deſerves to be explained. * 

4. At other times the reader is puzzled by an 
_ unuſual metaphor, or an en capable of 
different ſenſes. 

4 4 Diſhpate res nondum adulte a ſcordia fo- 
rent: quas fovit tranguilla moderatio imperii, eo- 
que muriendo perduxit, ut bonam frugem liberta- 
tis maturis jam viribus ferre poſſent. This paſ- 


ſage is admirable both for the ſubſtance of the 


krellection itſelf, and the manner wherein it is 


expreſſed. But e is the metaphor drawn, 
which makes u * rincipal beauty? For the 
explication of t ge muſt begin with that, 
»Liv. lib. 3. n 10. o Liv. lib. 3. n. 27. Liv. 
Eb. 6% ts is SF lib. 2. K. . 1 ; | 
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as it cannot be underſtood without it. Had Livy 
a view to the cares of a nurſe, and the mild 
and gentle nouriſhment which children have 
need of, before they can be brought to digeſt 
more ſolid food? Or did he take his compariſon 
from the moderate warmth of the earth, which 
after having ſwelled and ſoftened the grain, and 
made it ſhoot out at firſt a ſmall green point; 
ſtrengthens it inſenſibly, and conducting it by 
different degrees to its maturity, enables it at 
laſt to ſupport the weight of the ear? I have 
known two learned profeſſors divided upon this 
paſſage, ſupport each their ſentiments with very 
plauſible reaſons; and ?tis ſure a point of dif- 
ficulty. x „ „ th Aye a t-# ony WO. ; 
r Liyy ends the deſcription of the puniſh- 
ment of Brutus's children with this excellent re- 
flection. Nudatos virgis cedunt, ſecurique feri- 
unt; cùm inter omne tempus pater, vultuſque & 
os ejus, ſpectaculo eſſet, eminente animo patrio in- 
ter publica pænæ miniſterium. Two very diffe- 
rent meanings are given to theſe laſt words ani- 
mo patrio. The one ſide urges, that they ſigni- 
„that upon this occaſion the character of con- 
ul gained the aſcendant over that of the father, 
and the love of his country ſtifled all ſenſe of 
compaſſion in Brutus towards his ſon. This 
verſe in Virgil, vincet amor patriæ, and the in- 
ſenſibility and rigor which f Plutarch aſcribes 
to Brutus, ſeem to confirm this expoſition. 
Others on the contrary maintain, and their ſen- 
timents ſeem more reaſonable and better found- 
ed in nature, that theſe words ſignify, that dur- 
ing the execution of ſo ſad a ſentence which the 
office of conſul impoſed upon Brutus, how 
much ſoever he ſtrove to ſuppreſs his grief, the 
. „Lib. 2. n. 5. Vit. Public. 15 
e | affection 
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_ affeftion of the father broke out in ſpite of all, 
And the verſe in Virgil neceſſarily carries this 


— — ſtruggle be- 
twixt the of nature and the love of his 
country, and that the later ſhould get the bet- 
ter, vincet amor patrie. © 
Such difficulties as theſe may free w form 
the judgment of the boys, to give them a taſte 
of true and exact criticiſm, and to intermix a 
variety and chearfulneſs in their ſtudies, which 
may render them more agreeable. 3 1 
5. There is another kind of difficukies ariſing 
ion of the text. In my opinion 
we owe this juſtice to the good authors of an- 
tiquity, when we find in their writings paſſages 
of an impenetrable obſcurity, and void of all 
ſenſe, to think that the text is faulty, and ſome- 
1 and then we have recourſe to 


Dignos eſſe qui armis (Volas) 2 eorum 
arbem agrumque Volanum eſſe. M. le Febvre 
writes dignum efſe, i. e. equum. _ 
Non jam orationes modd Manlii, ſed fafta | 


popularia in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa eadem, qua mente 


fierent, intuenda erant. Gronovius clears up this 
paſſage by changing two letters, and ſubſtituting 
intuenti. Fatta, popularia in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa 
eadem, qua mente fierent intuenti, erant. 
2 Sic libris fatalibus editum efſe, ut, quando a- 
qua Albana abundaſſet, tum, fi cam Romanus rite 
emiſiſſet, victoriam de Veientibus dari. The fault 
is evident, ut... dari, whether it proceeds from 
the inadvertency of the author, or the * 
of the ſcribe. 
"Pliny the naturaliſt ſpeaks thus of the ſrall 


Liv. . . 49. lib. 6. n. 14. 155. f. n. 15. 
/ = | worm, 
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worm, from whence the bee is form'd. Id quad 
excluſum eſt, primim vermiculus videtur candis 
dus, jacens tranſuerſus, adberenſque ita ut paſs 
cere-videatur. Theſe laſt words ita ut paſcere 
videatur, which were in all the editions and ma- 
nuſcripts, ſcarce make any tolerable ſenſe ; and 
thus they have very much puzzled all the cri- 
ticks, who have taken a great deal of pains to 
explain them, or to introduce a various reading. 
This paſſage has been perfectly reſtored by the 
bare change of a few letters; ita ut pars cere 
videatur. As this ſmall worm is white, and 
ſticks cloſe to the wax, it ſeems to be part of it. 
'This emendation, which is one of the happieſt 
in its kind, we owe to the learned F. Petavius, 
and after him to F. Hardoũin, who before he 
had ſeen the author's note, had corrected the 
place in the fame manner ; and confirms the cor- 
rection by a paſlage in Ariſtotle, which proves 
it to be true, ew | | 


VI. Of the antient manner of pronouncing 
 ® __. and writing Latin. : 


The gift of ſpeech and the invention of wri- 
king are two ineſtimable advantages, that divine 
providence has been pleaſed to grant mankind, 
which could never have been procured by their 
ſole endeavours. „%%% 
„ Tis a wonderful invention,” ſays * a great 
man upon this ſubject, «+ to compoſe ſuch an 
« infinite variety of words out of five and 
« twenty or thirty ſounds, which without any 
e thing in themſelves reſembling what paſſes in 
«© our minds, do notwithſtanding diſcover the 
* whole ſecrets of them to others, and enable 
* Plin, hiſt. nat. I. 11. c. 16. * Gram, raiſon. p. 27. 
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<« thoſe who cannot penetrate + ſo far to under- 
c ſtand whatever we conceive, with all the dif- 
«© ferent motions of our ſouls.” y And tis a 
ſecond wonder, almoſt as aftoniſhing as the firſt, 
to have found the way by drawing figures up- 
on paper of ſpeaking to the eyes as well as the 
cars, of fixing ſo light a ſubſtance as words, of 
—.9 * to ſounds, and colour to 

8 | 
| The boys ſhould be early informed of this two: 
fold advantage, we every day and almoſt every 
moment find ſerviceable, and which we ſeldom 

make our acknowledgments for to God in the 
manner we ought. 

The antient manner of writing and pronounc- 
ing being an eſſential part of grammar, ſhould 
be taught the boys at their firſt entrance upon 
ſtudy. But ſome obſervations may be reſerved 
to a more advanced age, as they require a Judg- 
ment already formed. 
tis 2 neceſſary for the boys to be 
well acquainted wich the nature of the letters, 
and the connection they have with one another. 
This knowledge will make them better diſtin- 
guiſh the cadence and harmony of periods, diſ- 
cover the etymology 'of certain words, know 
how they were formerly pronounced, and ſome- 
times even enable them to underſtand very ob- 
{cure paſſages in authors, or to reſtore ſuch as 
have been corrupted. | 

The antients in ſpeaking always expreſſed 
the quantity of the vowels, and diſtinguiſhed 
_ conftantly the long from the ſhort ones in pro- 

nunciation. We obſerve this diſtinction in the 
penultima of words of more than two ſyllables, 
amabam, circundabam ; but there does not ufa 


Phæœniĩces primi, fi fama creditur, auſi 
* Manſogam rudibus vocem ſignare fguris, Lucan. I. 3. 
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1 of it in words of two ſyl- 
lables, dabam, ſtabam, which is a very conſider- 
able defect. By this means the Latin verſes 
| 2 85 a great part of their grace, when uttered 
Tis as tho we ſhould pronounce Pate 
in F TER when ſpoken of animals, like pate, 
which ſignifies paſte. M. Perrault, for want of 
knowing the nature of letters, maintained that 
the à of cano in the verſe of Virgil, Arma vi- 
rumgue cano, ſhould be pronounced like the 4 
in the penultima of cantabo in the verſe criti- 
cized upon by Horace, Fortunam Priami can- 
tabo & nobile bellum. It is, ſays M. Deſpreaux 
in his confutation, a miſtake he he ſucked in at 
ſchool, where the bad method of pro 
ſhort letters in Latin words of two ſyllables as 
tho? they were long, is generally practiſed. 
The antients ſometimes —— the e and 


the i in writing, and evidently did ſo in pronun- 


ciation. * Quintilian obſerves, that in his time 
they wrote here inſtead of heri, that ſibe and 
quaſe were to be found in ſeveral books inſtead 
of ſibi 4) quaſi, and that Livy wrote thus. 
From whence doubtleſs it comes to pals, that 
theſe letters are indifferently uſed in certain caſes, 
pelvem or pelvim, nave or navi. Hence alſo it 
happens, that as the e in the diphthong ei was 
ſcarce ſounded, and the i only almoſt heard, 
this laſt letter has rernained ſingle in certain 
words, as omnis for omneis, which is ſo very 
frequent i in Salluſt. 
__ © Craſſus in Tully reproaches Cotta, that by 
ſtifling the i, and e too long upon the e, 


| # Lib. 1. cap. 7. ram tollas, & e pleniſfimum | 
uare Cotta noſter, cu- dicas, non mihi oratores an- 

jus tu illa lata, Sulpici non- tiquos, ſed meſſores videris 
nunquam imitaris ut iota lite- imitari. 3. de Orat. 2. 46. | 
ip 
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4 he did not prociecnes hike 


3 but like the plowmen, who 


to Varro faid vellam for veillam or 


villam. A fault; which very nearly comes up 


to this, is at preſent very cuſtomary among a- 
bandance of —e who pronounce the i al- 


moſt like an e in ſuch words as have an i before | 
an u, as princeps, ingens, ingeninm, induo ; 


whereas in theſe words it ſhould be pronounced 


as in the prepoſition ix, and when the i is fol- 


lowed by other letters, immitis, primus. 
The vowel u was pronounced ou by the La- 


tins, and is {till {© by the Italians and Spaniards. 
ee e was pronounced as we ſhould do con- 


conlous; whence comes the French word coucou; 


which words in both languages have been form- 
ed by an onomatopea; that is an imitation of the 
ſound taken from the ery of that bird. Now 
this pronunciation adds a peculiar grace and 
| ſoftneſs to the Latin words. We have ſome 
little remains of it in ſuch words as have an 
44 before an m or an , dominum, dederunt ; 


which ſhould not be pronounced, as tho? they 


were written with a full „ dominom, tho this 5 
very uſually practiſed. 


Among the four liquids J, r, n, u, the two 


firſt are juſtly ſo called; for they are indeed 


flowing, and pronounced with caſe and quick - 


neſs. The m has a very thick found, and for 
that reaſon Quintilian calls it mugientem literam. 


He obſerves, that as there was fomething heavy 


in it, it was formerly cut off at the end of a word, 
die bauc; b and even when it was wrote, it 


Was ſcarce pronounced, Multum ille & terris 


v gtiamſi ſeribitur, tamen ſonum reddat. Nini. L g. 
parum exprimitur: adeo ut c. 7. 


on W novæ litere | ; 
| jake, 
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jactatus & alto: And thus there was a ſmooth- 


neſs and grace in the pronunciation of this verſe, | 


which we now know nothing of. 


The s is called hifiog from the found it 


makes; for which reaſon it uſed formerly to be 
cur off at the end of a word, ſerene fuit, re 


loco, There are fome French words, in which 


the fame letter is ſuppreſſed in pronunciation, 
tho? retained in writing. Vous, nous, faites. 


The Romans always ſounded the 5, and pro- 
nounced it fully in the middle of à word, as in 


| the beginning, miſeria, ſeria. They even doubled 
it in the middle, when a long "_— went before 


it, cauſſa, caſſus, diviſſiones. And thus Tully 
ſoftens this 


and Virgil wrote. Our language 
letter in the middle of a word, and we _ 
nounce Latin in the ſame manner. 

The z was pronounced by the kobe with 
great ſmoothneſs, which according to 4 


tilian diffuſed an agreeable: charm thro? a di 


courſe. It anſwered almoſt to our 5 between 
two vowels, Muſe, with the addition of ſome- 
thing like the ſound of a delta after the 5. 
T was thus the Dorians pronounced and wrote it 
in Greek, oveiode for cv eic, which certainly is 
very ſmooth. Some chink the d ſhould be pro- 

nounced before the 5, Mezentius, Medſentius. 
From the relation, which certain letters bear 

to one another, as of h and ↄ to d and t, we 
learn why ſome words are wrote one way and 
pronounced another. Quintilian obſerves that 
in obtinuit reaſon demands a b, but the ears 
hear nought but a p. And *tis thus in all lan- 


Bages The French pronounce grant grit, 


© Quomodo & ipſum (Ci- Duintil. lib. 1. cap. 13. 


ceronem,) & Virgilium fcrips Quintil. I. 12. cap. 10. 
3 manus corum- docent. 1. „ f 7 > 
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grant homme, tho they write grand en, grand 


: bomme: - 
+ The antients ſtrongly ſounded the aſpiration, 
eſpecially before the — which added great 
force and grace to the pronunciation. Me-ne 
| Tliacis occumbere campis Non potuiſſe, tuaque ani- 


mam HANC effundere dextra? 1. En. 101. Si 


Pergama dextra Defendi poſſent, etiam aac'de- 


fenſa fuiſſent. 2. 2 291. Theſe admirable 
verſes loſe a part of their beauty, if the aſpira- 
tion is not ſtrongly expreſſed. Tis very uſual 
with the boys to be negligent in this point, eſpe- 


cially the Pariſians, which the maſter's care may 


cally prevent. 

Several uſeful and important obſervations 
have been made upon the v and conſonants, 
which the antients without doubt did not pro- 


nounce altogether as we do. It may be of ſer- 


vice to inform the boys of them, and to ler 
them know what is meant by the Digamma 


ZEolicum, or double gamma, a character deſign d 


to expreſs the v conſonant, TERMIN AFI for 
TERMINAVIT. The Emperor Claudius, tho? 
maſter of the world, had not credit enough to 
make it be received among the Latin letters. 

.- From theſe obſervations and ſeveral others of 
a like nature we muſt conclude that the Romans 
pronounced Latin in a very different manner, 


from what we do now; that thus both their proſe 


and verſe loſe a great part of their beauty when 


pronounced by us, as we ſee ours are very much 
_ disfigured by foreigners, who are unacquainted 
with our method of pronunciation. They had a 


thouſand delicacies in their delivery, which we 


are ſtrangers to. They diſtinguiſhed the accent 
from quantity, and knew very well how to raiſe 


a Wee without * it long, I we are 
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not accuſtomed to obſerve. They had even 


| ſeveral ſorts of long and ſhort vowels, and ex- 


preſſed the difference. The le were very 


delicate in this point, and we learn from Tully, 


that if a ſyllable was pronounced longer or 
ſhorter than it ſhould be in the verſes of a co- 
.medy,; the whole company would cry out up- 


on the falſe pronunciation, without any other 


rule than the diſcernment of the ear, which was 
accuſtomed to perceive the difference betwixt 
long and ſhort ſyllables, as alſo of the riſing 
and falling of the voice, wherein the know- 


| ledge of accents lies. 
Such obſervations as theſe upon the manner 


of pronouncing and writing among the antients 
may be very uſeful and at the ſame time 3 
able to the boys, provided the: maſters make a 
Judicious choice of them, introduce them at a 
ſeaſonable time, and do not make too many of 


them at once, which may become very irkſome 


and tedious. And till they have time to con- 


| ſult the originals themſelves, they may gain 
inſtructions upon this head in a little time and 


with very little trouble from the Latin Methode 


of Port-Royal, whence I have borrowed moft 
of the reflections I have made upon this ſubject. 


This book, tho' it is not without its faults, 


may ſoon teach them to inform their ſcholars in 


many points, which are equally uſeful and cu- 


' rious. 


© In verſu quidem theatra offendat, intelligit; & tamen 
tota reclamant, fi fuit una omnium longitudinum & bre- 


ſyllaba aut brevior aut lon- vitatum in ſonis, ficut acuta- 


gior. Nec vero multitudo rum graviumque vocum, ju- 
pedes novit, nec ullos nume- dicium ipſa natura in auri- 


ros tenet : nec illud quod of- bus noſtris collocavit. Orat. 
fendit, aut cur, aut in quo . 173. 4 5 | 
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— Of the Study of 
They will fee there that it is moſt proper to 
write ſumſi, delicie, vindico, autor or autior, 0 
vicium, fecundus, felix, femina, fenus, fetus, la- 2 
crima, pena, patricius, tribunicius, fictitius, no- 
vicius, quatuor, quicquid, Salluſtius, Appuleius, 
fidus, ſolemnis, ſolliſtimum, ſulfur, ſubſiciva or 
ſubſeſiva, with ſeveral other like obſervations, 
confirmed by proofs ud ait 2 at 0 


III. 
Of th exit of nab the + hos 102 kenn . 


E the claſſes. 


There are two extremes in tis mane, which 
in my opinion are y e 
in my 8 . . D 
e in Er gs Xt 
| ther is to entirely N 35 
2 n AI o not com- 
——.— it can be required of the children 
to talk a language they do not yet underſtand 
und which they are abſolutel Laer to. U 
alone may ſuffice for living —— „but can- 
not for thoſe which are dead, w ch cannot well 
be taught otherwiſe than by the aſſiſtance of 
rules and the reading of authors, who have 
wrote in them. Now it myſt be ſome conſi- 
derable time, before they can arrive at the un- 
derſtanding of thoſe authors. 
Heeſides, ſuppoſing they ſhould not be obliged 
to talk Latin, till ſome authors had been ex- 
plained to them, have we the leaſt grounds to 
E ope, that even then, by talking with one ano- 
ther and in their claſſes, they ſhould be able to 
| __ i, in a pure, exact, and elegant 
N manner? 
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manner? How many impropricties, barbariſms, 
and ſolœciſms would eſcape them? And is this 
a likely way of teaching them the purity and 
elegance of the Latin tongue? or would not the 
low and forry language of their familiar diſ- 
courſe neceſſarily paſs into their compoſitions ? 
If they were obliged thus early conſtantly to 
talk Latin; what will become of their mother 
tongue? Is it reaſonable to give it up, or neg- 
lect it, for the ſake of a foreign one? I have 
already obſerved, ths Romans did not act thus 
with their children, and a great many reaſons 
may lead us to imitate them in this point. As 
the French language is now introduced into al- 
moſt all the courts of Europe, not by violence 
of arms or authority, like that of the Romans 
but by its politeneſs and charms; as almoſt all 


negotiations, publick or private, and treaties 


n Princes, are tranſacted in ſcarce any 
other language; as it is become the common 
language of all gentlemen in foreign countries, 
and is generally uſed by them in the commerce 
of civil life; would it not be a ſhame for 
Frenchmen in a manner to quit their country by 
deſerting their mother tongue, in favour of an- 
other, which with regard to them can never be 
either ſo extenſive in its uſe, or ſo neceſſary? 

But the greateſt inconvenience of all in this 
cuſtom, and which affects me moſt, is that in 
ſome meaſure it cramps the genius of the boys, 
by laying them under a conſtraint which hin- 
ders them from expreſling themſelves freely. 
One of the principal parts of a good maſter's 
buſineſs is to inure the boys to think, reaſon, 
aſk queſtions, propoſe difficulties, and talk wit} 
exactneſs and length. And is this practicable in 
a foreign tongue? or are many maſters capable 

of doing it themſelves? R 2 ö 
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It does not follow however from what I have 


obſerved that this cuſtom ſhould be entirely neg- 


lected. Not to mention a number of unfore- 


ſeen occaſions, which may happen in life, eſpe- 


cially in travelling into other countries, where 


the talent of underſtanding and talking Latin 
with eaſe becomes very ſerviceable and ſome- 


times abſolutely neceſſary; as the majority of 
ſuch as are * up in the colleges are one 


day to apply themſelves, ſome to phyſick, others 


to law, a great many to divinity, and all to 


philoſophy, they are indiſpenſably obliged, in 


order to ſucceed in theſe refpective ſtudies, to 


inure themſelves carly to talk the language of 


thoſe ſchools, and that is Latin. 
Beſides theſe reaſons, the cuſtom of talking 


Latin, when attended with ſolid ſtudy, may | 


ſerve to make that language eaſter to be under- 
ſtood, by 'rendering it more familiar and in a 
manner natural; and it may alſo be of uſe in 


compoſition, by ſupplying TW: in greater 


plenty. 
The Romans, who were W to ſpeak 


Greek upon any publick occaſion, as they 
thought it a debaſement of the dignity of their 


Empire, were accuſtomed notwithſtanding | in 


their youth to compoſe in that language, and 
without doubt to talk it too; and Suetonius 
informs us, that Tully conſtantly made declama- 
tions in Greek, till he came to be pretor. 

| It is therefore very convenient to make the 


boys ſometimes talk Latin in their claſſes, to ob- 
lige them to prepare themſelves for it at home 


by ag ſome ſtories to them out of their au- 


. Cicero ad praturum ape greek drann ut. de 
ee | 


_  thors, 
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chors, and then making them firſt give an ac- 
count of them in their own tongue, and after- 
wards in Latin; and now and then to aſk them 
queſtions in that language upon the obſervations | 
made to them, whilſt the authors were explain- 
ing. To this end the maſter himſelf ſhould in- 
termix ſome Latin with the French in his expli- 
_ cations. For were they to be wholly made in 
Latin, they would be of no great ſervice to the 
boys. As a foreign language always carries 
ſome obſcurity along with it, they would not 
give ear to it with like pleaſure and attention, 
and conſequently not with like advantage. But 
if there is any ſtory to be told, any point of an- 
tiquity to be related, any principle of rhetorick 
to be eſtabliſned, there is nothing to hinder all 
this from being done in Latin at firſt; after which 
the ſame things ſhould be repeated in French 
| more at large, and in different views, to make 
| them the better comprehended. 
This method would not only be uſeful to the 
ſcholars, but of ſervice to the maſters, as it 
would procure them a great eaſineſs in talking 
Latin, which may be neceſſary to them on ma- 
ny occaſions, and is not to be acquired but by 
long uſe and frequent exerciſe. 1 
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„ 
Of the neceſſry and manner of impr ovirg 


the memory. 


In the preceding editions T forgot to ſay any 
thing upon the ſubject concerning the manner of 
"exerciſing and improving the memory of the 
boys, which however is of great importance to 
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che progreſs they may make in ſtudy. I ſhall 
here . ſome reflections upon it. 
The memory is the power, or faculty, by 


which the ſoul retains the ideas and images of 
the objects, which have been laid before the 
mind, or impreſſed upon the ſenſes. - 

Of all the faculties of the foul there is none 
more unaccountable than that of the memory. 
For can we eaſily conceive how the objects, 
which preſent themſelves to the eyes or ſtrike 
upon the ears, (and ſo of the other ſenſes, and 
{till more of the thoughts and more intellectual 
notions,) ſhould leave behind them ſuch foot- 
ſteps in the brain, as to imprint there an actual 
image of thoſe objects, with the power of re. 
calling them to remembrance upon the firſt in- 
clination of the mind? What is then this ſtore- 
houſe or repoſitory, in which ſo many and ſo 


different things are laid up! b Of what extent 


" Magna vis et memoriz, 
magna nimis; penetrale am- 
plum & infinitum. Venio in 


campos & lata prætoria me- 


moriz mez, ubi ſunt The- 
fauri innumerabilium ima- 
ginum ſenſis invectarum. Ibi 
reconditum eſt quicquid co- 
gitamus, &c. Nec omnia 
recipit recolenda cum opus 
eſt & retractanda grandis me- 
moriæ receſſus & neſcio qui 
ſecreti & ineffabiles ſinus e- 
omnia iuis ue 

Fribus iran ad oy e 
untur in ea. Nec ipſa 
tamen intrant, ſed rerum ſen- 
ſarum imagines lic 
ſunt cogirationi reminiſcenti 


* eee e rum immemores, acta pue- 


præſto | 


muſt 


ut ordfbrgtur quicquid volo. 
Et quædam ſtatim prodeunt, 
quædam requiruntur diutius, 
& tanquam de abſtruſioribus 
quibuſdam receptaculis eruun · 
tur: am catervatim ſe 
proruunt, &, dum aliud pe- 
titur & quzritur, proſiliunt 
in medium, quaſi dicentia; 


Ne forte nos ſumus ? Et abi- 
go ea manu cordis a facie re- 
cordationis meæ, donec enu- 


biletur illud quod volo, atque 
in * prodeat ex ab- 
yn S. Auguſt. Conf. 4. 10. 


a: Non hæc varietas 


mira eſt, excidere proxima 
vetera inhzreſcere? ? Heſterno- 


ritiæ 
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mnuſt the large field of the memory be, to con- 
tain ſuch an infinite number of perceptions and 
ſenſations of every kind, as have been ſo 1 
years in collecting? How many little lodgments 
and different cells (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preffion) for ſo incredible a multitude of objects, 
to be ranged all in their reſpective poſts without 
intermixture or confuſion, without one diſturbing 
another, or throwing it out of ofder ? | 

But in the midſt of ſuch admirable order and 
fo wonderful an ceconomy what inequality ſome- 
times, and if I may be permitted to ſay fo, 
what odd extravagance ? Sometimes the objects 
return at the firſt ſignal, and as ſoon as they are 
called; at other times we muſt ſearch long for 
them before they appear, and draw them as it 
were by force from the private holes and ſecret 
corners, where they lie concealed. Sometimes 
they ſhew themifelves in troops, and the mind 
muſt give a kind of check to their admittance, 
in order to ſeparate from the reſt ſuch as it ſtands 
in need of. And whilſt actions done thirty or 
forty years -ago lay themſelves before ' the un- 
derſtanding, others which are quite recent difap- 
pear, and are kept out of ſight. 27 
An accident, or a diſeaſe, ſhall efface at once 
all the traces which were printed in the brain; 
and ſome years after, the reſtoration of health 
ſhall make them all revive, + "0 

But if the memory is ſo wonderful a faculty 
both in its cauſe and its effects, we may ſay al- 
ſo that it is of infinite ſervice for all the uſes of 
life, and eſpecially in the acquiſition of the ſci- 
ences,  *Tis the memory which is the guardian 
ritis recordari? Quid? quid nec manet ſemper memoria, 
quædam requiſita ſe oſtentant, ſed aliquando etiam redit ? 

' & eadem forts ſyccurrunt K Buintil, lis. 11. cap. 2. 
| | X 4 
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and truſtee of all we ſee, of all we read, of all 
that our maſters or our own reflections teach us. 
Tis a domeſtick and natural treaſury, where a 
man ſecurely lays up riches without number and 
of infinite value. Without it the ſtudy of ſeveral 
years would become uſeleſs, leave no impreſlion 

behind it, and be continually flowing from the 

mind, like the water in the fable of the Da- 
naides. *Tis the memory, which after having 


ſuggeſted to the orator in the warmth of com- 


poſition the matter of his diſcourſe, preſerves: 
for him all his thoughts, all his expreſſions, 
with the order of both, for whole weeks and 
months, and at the time he wants them repre- 
ſents them to him with ſuch fidelity and exact- 
neſs, as to let nothing be loſt, _ 

© The aſſiſtance of the memory is neither 
leſs wonderful nor leſs neceſſary in diſcourſes, 
Which are made extempore, where the mind, 
ks el a ſurprizing agility, taking a view at once 

of the arguments to be alledged, the thoughts, 
and expreſſions, the manner of placing them, 
the geſture and pronunciation, and advancing 
ſtill beforehand with what is actually deliver'd, 
goes on continually to prepare freſh matter for 
the orator and without interruption, and lays up 
the whole in the memory as in a ſtorc-houſe, 
which after. having faithfull y, 1 xeceived it from 
the invention, and delivered it to the elocution, 
nee eee at the time. appointed, 


5 Quid? extemporalis ora- wid interim reperit, quo- 
tio non alio mihi videtur | cater apud 3 

mentis vigore conſtare. Nam deponit; quod illa quaſi me- 
dum alia dicimus, quz dic- dia quzdam manus acceptum 
turi ſumus intuenda ſunt. Ita, ab in ventione tradit elocuti- 
"Wins RN on oni. . lib. 11. cap. 2. 


| long ids querit, quic 


| without 


: 
24 
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without preventing or retarding his orders ſo 
much as for a moment. 

So wonderful and neceſſary a talent is at the 


ſame time a gift of nature, and the effect of la- 
bour, and is in ſome reſpects derived from both. 
It owes its original and birth to nature, and its 


perfection to art, d which never produces in us 
the faculties which are abſolutely wanting, but 
gives increaſe and ſtrength to ſuch as are y 
begun happily to be formed, 

An early application to improve the memory 


of children is therefore a matter of great mo- 
ment. They have ufually a very good one, 


and beſides, in their tender years are ſcarce ca- 


pable of any other pains, and this exerciſe 


ſhould be regularly continyed, as they grow 


up. 
| When 1 fay that art may contribute very 
much to ſtrengthen the memory, I do not mean 


chat artificial memory invented by the Greeks, - 
© which Tully and Quintilian ſpeak of. This 


_ conſiſted in fixing the things and words, which 
were to be retaingd, to certain places and 
images. For places, for inſtance, they choſe 
the different parts of a houſe, as the entry, the 
hall, the gallery, the chambers, &c. In the 
firſt they placed the exordium, in the ſecond the 
narration, and ſo of the reſt. In the firſt place, 
which was the ſcene of the exordium, they ſet 


ſeveral images in order, ſome of which were to 


expreſs the different parts and periods of the 


4 Ars habet hanc vim, non confirmet, Cic. lib. a. 4 Orat. 
pt totum aliquid, cujus in in- 1. 356. 
geniis noſtris pars nulla fir, Cic. I. 3. Rhet. n. 28, 
pariat & procreet, verum ut 40. & lib. 2. de Orat. n. 
ca quæ ſunt orta jam in no- 351-360, Quintil. lib. . 
dis & procreata, educat atque cap. 2. 


exordium, 
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exordium, and others to point out the expref. 
fions. It does not appear that any orator- in 
antiquity ever made ufe of this method, which 
ems in my opinion more likely to puzzle and 
perplex the memory, than aſſiſt it; and Quin- 
tilian is of the fame mind. They tell a ftory 
of a pariſh-prieft in Languedoc, that made a 
futprizing uſe of this method. He had three 
or four hundred words given him to remember 
without any manner of connection: and he re- 
peared them all one after another, beginning with 
the firſt, and ending with the laſt ; making uſe 
of the ſtreets and houſes of Montpellier to fix 
them in his mind, : EOS | 
f An happy memory muſt have two qualifica- 
tions; the one is to receive the ideas with caſe 
and quickneſs that are to be laid up, and the 
other is faithfully to retain them. Tis a happy 
circumſtance when theſe two qualifications are 
naturally joined together, but care and pains 
may contribute very much to bring them to per- 
fection. 5 1 | 
The memory of ſome children is fo flow and 
mactive, that it ſeems at firft wholly unſervice- 
able and condemned to an entire ſterility. But 
this ſhould be no diſcouragement, nor ſhould 
they yield to the firſt reſiſtance, which we often 
ſee conquered by patience and perſeverance, 
Children of this diſpoſition ſhould have only a 
few lines given them at firſt to get by heart, 
but they ſhould be made to get them very per- 
fectly. We ſhould endeavour too to take off 
from the diſagreeableneſs of the taſk, by im- 
poſing upon them ſuch matters only as ſhall 


Memoriæ duplex virtus; continere, Quintil. 25. 1. 
Lcilè percipere, & fideliter cap. 3. 1 | 
| — 4 _ pate 
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pleaſe them, as for inſtance the fables of Fon- 
taine, and ſuch ſtories as affect them, A cares 
ful and diligent maſter will condeſcend to the 


capacity of his ſcholar, go along with him in 
his learning, and ſornetimes ler him get the n 
of him, in order to convince him by his own 
experience, that he is able to do a great deal 
more than he thought he could; 8 poſſum, quia 
poſſe videntur. Gentleneſs and commendation 


are of more efficacy here than ſeverity and re- 


proof. In proportion as we diſcern their pro- 
greſs, their daily taſk muſt be increaſed by de- 
grees and in a manner inſenſibly. And by this 
diſcreet conduct we ſhall find the ſterility 2 ra- 
ther the natural difficulty of the memory may 
be furmounted 3 and *tis ſurprizing to ſee, how 
boys, whom at firſt one ſhould have been al- 
moſt tempted to deſpair of, will become in this 
int very near equal to their companions. 

One general rule in the matter we are upon 
is thoroughly to underſtand and diſtinctly com- 
prehend whatever we are to learn by heart, For 
à clear notion certainly contributes wy mach 
to aſſiſt and facilitate the memory, 

Several perſons have likewiſe found by expe- 
rience, that the reading over what is to be got 
by heart two or three times in the evening be- 
fore we go to fleep, is of great ſervice; tho? a 

reaſon cannot eaſily be given for it, unleſs it 18, 
that the traces, which are then printed in the 
brain, not being interrupted or broke off by tlie 
multiplicity of objects which interpoſe in the 
day- time, fink the deeper and make a ſtronger 
impreſſion, by means of the ſilence and tran- 


quiliry of the night. 


5 Virgil, HE, 99= 
5 Verſes 
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Verſes are more eaſily to be ' retained. than 


3 eſpecially when the boys are able to diſ- 


cern their numbers and meaſure; but proſe is 
moſt proper to exerciſe and ſtrengthen the me- 


mory, as it is leſs eaſily learnt, has more liberty, 


and is not tied down to regular and uniform 
meaſures. 

We have this advantage ſtill more fecurely in 
ſingle ſentences, which have no connection with 
one another, ſuch as the Proverbs of Solomon 


and Eccleſiaſticus. It is of great uſe to fub- 


due the memory, by exerciſing it with the ut- 
moſt difficulties, that we may have it W to 
ſerve our purpoſe upon every occaſion 

I am apt to think, that the getting without 


book ſel paſlages of the Greek authors, and 
_ eſpecially the poets, is too much neglected, 

The inſtance I gave of a young gentleman who 
could not 1 Homer by heart, before he 

left ſchool, 

the ſtudy of the Greek tongue was then had in 

honour by the univerſity, and on the other, 


us b much 


very highly recommends the practice I am e 
adviſing. 


We ſhould take great care not to look upon 1 


the time as loſt, which is ſpent in improving the 
memory; perhaps there is no time of our 
youth, that is better employed. Kb ſth 
left to the maſter's prudence 'to fix the taſk, 


which ſhould every day be ſet the ſcholars, and 


Fe proportion, as much as may be, to their reſpec. 


tive capacities. 
In the claſſes, which are not very numerous, 


I thould think a quarter of an hour might ſuf- 


fice for the repetition of leſſons, and every Sa- 
turday a longer time be allotted for repeating 


The 
4 
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The beſt way is to make them ſhort and few, 
and to require that they be repeated with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs. The memory, which always 
inclines to freedom, and bears not the yoke 
without difficulty, has need of reſtraint and ſub- 
jection, eſpecially at the firſt,” and thereby con- 
tracts an habit of docility and ſubmiſſion to 
whatever is required from it. | 
Too great a regard cannot be paid to this 
exerciſe, and I am concerned to ſee the old cuſ- 
tom of ſtriving for places laid afide, even in 
the higher claſſes, as it is of infinite ſervice in 
promoting emulation, and improving the me- 
mory. There is a ſimplicity and puerility, 
which ſuits well with every age, and without 
taking away from the merit of the underſtand- 
ing proclaims an innocence of manners, which 
is far more valuable than the molt ſhining quali- 
CC | Ep 

There is a memory for words, and another 
for things. The firſt 1s what we have now been 
ſpeaking of, and conſiſts in faithfully repeating 
and giving word for word what has been got 
by heart. The other conſiſts, 'not in retaining 
the words, but the ſubſtance, meaning, and 
chain of what has been read or heard, as of a 
ſtory, a ſpeech at the bar, or a ſermon; and 
this kind of memory is no leſs advantageous 
than the other, which is preparatory and in- 
troductive to it, and is of far more general uſe. 

It is of conſequence to exerciſe alſo the boys 
in this ſort of memory, by making them give 
an account of what they have heard or read. 
They muſt begin with what is moſt eaſy, as 
_ fables and ſhort ſtories, and if they omit any 
material circumſtance, it muſt be obſerved to 

them, When any harangue of an „ 
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2 poet, ar any ſpeech of an orator has 
_ _— nothing can be of 
ervice than to make them recollect it, 


5 — 1 give the contents, firſt in general, and then 


more at large, by rehearſing exactly the order 


and diviſion of diſcourſe, the different parts 


of it, and the proofs of each part. The ſame 


Ss 3 a +. &F 4 


may be ſaid of any leſſon of inſtruction or | 


mon they have been preſent at. 


hut to return to the memory of facts. 
thing is more uſual than to hear perſons wy 
derſtanding, who have a- taſte for reading, 
complain that they cannot retain any thing of 
what they have =o and that tho? they are very 
_ deſirous of it, and take all the pains they can, al- 
moſt all they have read eſcapes them, without 
leaving any * behind but a » confuſed and ** 
; neral idea. 97 
It muſt be owned, that ſome memories are 


fo unfaithful, and if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, ag Fea ides, as to let every 


run thro that they are entruſted with. 


But this s defect very # nu proceeds from negli- 
gence. Their end in reading is only to ſatisfy 
the preſent curioſity, without any conſideration 
of the future. They ſtrive more to read much, 
than to read to advantage. They run faſt on, 
and are continually. deſirous of new objects. 

And it is by no means wonderful, that theſe | 
objects, multiplied in inſinitum, which are ſcarce 
allowed —＋ to glance by, ſhould make but a 
flight impreſſion, and be effaced in a moment, 
without leaving any footſteps behind them. To 
remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould read 
Lower, repeat often the ſame thing, and give 


13 Plenus rimarum for: hac atque illac perfluo. Pere 
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an account of it to themſelves; and by this exer- 
ciſe, tho* troubleſome and diſagreeable enough 
at firſt, they would arrive, if not at the perfect 
remembrance of all they read, at leaſtgto retain 
the greateſt and moſt eſſential part of it. If they 
would but comply with this method for a little 
while, they would ſoon be brought to own, that 

not retaining a great deal of what they read was 
not ſo much owing to the unfaithfulneſs of their 
memory, as to their own idleneſs. * 

I ſhall conclude this ſmall diſcourſe with a re- 
flection which perhaps might have been more 
properly placed at ok beginning of it; as it 
concerns the choice and diſcretion to be uſed 
in the improvement of the memory. All is 
not equally beautiful in authors; and tho ev 
thing for inſtance in Virgil deſerves to be learnt, 
yet even there we have ſome paſſages brighter 
and more uſeful than others. And as we can- 
not charge the memory of the boys in general 
with a whole author, good ſenſe and reaſon re- 
quire that we ſhould chuſe out fuch paſſages, as 
are moſt proper to improve the mind and heart 

by the beauty of thought and nobleneſs of ſen- 
timent. This choice is ſtill more neceſſary in 
other writers, ſuch as hiſtorians and orators, 
which ſhould not be laid before them in cheir 
full length, but by extracts and parcels. 
The univerſity has judiciouſly — SY Bat 
the exerciſe of the memory ſhould be-ſanctified 
thro? the whole courſe of their ſtudies, by di- 
recting the boys to learn every day by Art 
me! e out of the holy I | 
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THE ſubject we are now upon would re- 
| quire a whole work of itſelf, were we to 
give it its juſt extent. But as my deſign is con- 
fined only to the inſtruction of youth, or at 
moſt to the information of young maſters, I 
am obliged to more narrow bounds. I ſhall 
firſt make ſome general refleftions upon Poetry 
conſidered in itſelf; and then I ſhall deſcend to 


particulars, and y down ſome rules OT | j 


wu, and the manner of nn "> 


ieee, 
C HAP. I. 
of IE in general 


Ti tefleRtions 1 have to to make upon 
poctry”in general f an — 
Þy what cegrs i has n live 
-purity, whether the profane may be al- 
owed to be read in Chriſtian - Is, and laſthy 
whether the uſe of the names and miniſtration 
of the Pagan divinities be tolerable amongſt 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
07 the nature and original - # Poetry. 


think we cannot queſtion, but it had its riſe 
om the very ſource of human nature, and was 
no other art at firſt than the voice and expreſſion 
of the heart of man, when raviſhed and tranſ- 
ported with the view of the ſole object deſerv- 
ing to be loved, and alone capable of making 
him happy. Big with the idea of this object, 
which was at the ſame time his joy and glory, 
*twas natural that he ſhould eagerly ſtrive to ex- 
preſs his ſenſe of his grandeur and benevolence, 
and not being able to contain himſelf that he 
| ſhould borrow the aſſiſtance of the voice, and 
words falling ſhort of his inward ſentiments 
that he ſhould ſupply their want by the ſound of 
inſtruments, ſuch as drums, cymbals, and harps, 
which were ſtruck upon by the hands, and 
made to reſound with a great noiſe ; that the 
feet ſhould likewiſe be drawn into company, 
and, in the beſt way they could, expreſs the 


1 we trace poetry back to its firſt original, I 


5 tranſports which affected him by their motion 


and harmonious fall. 
When theſe confuſed and inarticulate 3 


become clear and diſtinct, and form words 
which carry expreſs ideas of the ſentiments the 
ſoul is filled with, the common and vulgar lan- 

is looked upo 5 with diſdain. An ordi- 


nary and familiar ſt pears too low and mean. 
Teak aims at the —— the Ne ng in order to 


ö arxin0 the grandeur ane be of the object 
Vor. I. 8 15 which. 


„„ 
\ 
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which charms it. The moſt noble thoughts 
and expreſſions are ſought for; the boldeſt fi- 


gures collected; the moſt lively images and 
compariſons multiplied. Nature/ is run over, 
and its riches exhauſted, to deſcribe the ſenti- 
ments and give them an high idea. And then 


| er meaſure, and cadence, which had 


expreſſed by the action of the hands in 
playing on the inſtruments, and the motion of 
the feet in dancing, are added to the diction. 


This is properly the original of poetry, and 


Herein its eſſence principally conſiſts. Hence a- 


riſe the enthuſiaſm of the poets, the fruitfulneſs of 


invention, the noble ideas and ſentiments, the 


fallies of imagination, the magnificence and 
boldneſs of the terms, the love of what is grand, 
ſublime, and wonderful. And hence by a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence proceed the harmony of 


; _ verſe, the fall of rhymes, the ſearch after orna- 


ments, the inclination to diffuſe graces and 
charms throughout the whole. For the fove- 


reign good being alſo the ſovereign beauty, *tis 


natural for love to ſeek to ernbellith and fer off 


whatever it loves, and to repreſent ſuch GENES, 


as are pleaſing, under an agreeable fi; 

*Tis 120 to 8 _ _ character of 
poetry, xetry, if we backward to ca ages, 
where it was Be and unmixed, and examine 
the moſt antient pieces we hive of this kind, 
ſuch as the famous ſong of Moſes upon the 
paſſage thro' the Red-Sea. The x , with 
Aaron, Mary, and the other ſpiritu Ifraelhes, 
. diſcovering in that great event the deliveratice 


from the tyranny of the Devil, which Jeſus 


Chriſt was to Pprocute to the 9 


baue aan dure en Di *, wii 333 
191 And |] 
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ceſs of their joy in ſongs and poetry, 


Oy Poetry. 2659 
and carrying their views up to the perfect liberty, 


which will be granted to the church at the end 


of the world, when it ſhall be tranſlated. from 


the miſeries of this exile to the happineſs of an 
heavenly country, gave a looſe to the tranſports 


of a joy, which the hopes of eternal happineſs 


inſpired them with. And for the carnal Iſraelites, 
whoſe thoughts were confined to earth, they 
ſaw in this deliverance, which the ruin of the | 


Egyptians rendered ſure, as perfect an happi- 
neſs, as the ſenſes could form. And therefore 


it was natural for both to expreſs aloud the ex- 
b as the 


did, and to join their hands in the conſort by 


playing upon timbrels, and their feet in the 
dance | 


The ſame characters may be obſerved in the 
ſong of Deborah, in thoſe of Iſaiah, and in 
the pfalms of David, who in his ſongs of joy 
and thankſgiving, adds almoſt conſtantly the 
found of the harp and guitar, with dancing, 
to his expreſſions of gladneſs. He calls upon 
all his hearers to join with him, and ſet himſelf 
the example in the day he tranſlated the ark, 
when giving way to the motions of his joy 


without reſerve, he played upon the harp, < and 


danced with all his force. | 
Hence we muſt conclude, that the true uſe 


of poetry appertains to religion, which alone 


preſents man with his real good, and ſhews 
I WING And thus amongſt his 


8 Cantemus Domino. 


Sumpſit Maria ia prophe- 
Pang wag renonſe > Exod. xv. 20, 2 
num 1 © David ſaltabat totis vi- 


| 238 mulieres poſt ribus ante Dominum. 2 Reg. 


2 vi. 14. 
quibus pracinebat, dicens : 
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own people it was ſet apart for religious uſes, 


and employed i in ſinging the praiſes of the Cre. 
ator, in extolling the divine attributes, and ce- 
lebrating his benefits; and even the commenda- 
tion of great men, which ſometimes entered in- 
to their ſongs, had always reference to God. 


This alſo among the idolatrous people of old 


Was the firſt ſubject of their verſe. Of this na- 
ture were the hymns they ſung at their ſacrifices, 
and the feaſts which followed upon them; 
ſuch were the odes of Pindar, and the other ly- 


rick poets ; -and ſuch the theogony of Heſtod. 
From the gods by little and little poetry de- 


ſcended to demigods, heroes, founders of cities, 


and the deliverers of their ccuntry, and extend- 
ed to all who were eſteemed authors of the 


poublick happineſs, and guardians of the com- 


monwealth. The Pagans, wha proſtituted the 
divinity to whatever bore the character of a 
goodneſs ſufficiently powerſul to procure ſuch 


advantages as were ſuperior to the ordinary 


capacity of men, thought it reaſonable to divide 
the praiſes of their gods with ſuch, as ſhared | 
with them the glory of procuring mankind the 
greateſt good they knew, and the ſole happineſs, | 


they deſired. 


The poets oets could not treat of theſe ſublime | 


ſubjects without entring into the praiſes of virtue, 


as the moſt beautiful attendant upon the divinity, 


and the principal inſtrument by which great 


men roſe to the glory they admired in them. 
From the natural inclination, that is implanted 
in us, of embelliſhing whatever we love, and 
would render amiable to others, they applied 


themſelves to ſet off the beauty of virtue in the 


molt lively colours, and to diffuſe all the charms 
at graces „ in their maxims and in- 
we | ſtructions, 


of Poetry. 1 


ftruCtions, in order to make them better reliſh*d 

mankind. But this was not from the motive 
of a ſincere love to virtue in itſelf, as they bu- 
ried all the obſcure virtues in a profound ſilence; 
tho? often more ſolid, and always more neceſ- 
ſary to the common way of living amongſt the 
generality of mankind, and reſerved their whole 
praiſes for ſuch as drew after them a popular ap- 
plauſe, -and made a more ſplendid . wee in NOM 
eyes of pride and ben. 


1 1 


rens en eee e 
ARTICLE the SECOND. 


F -4 what degrees ory 105 fallen from it its 
; 8 Arn purity. | 


AS men n entirely: plunged in ſenſuality place 
their whole happineſs in it, and gave them- 
| ſelves up without reſtraint to the pleaſures of cating 
4 drinking, and the allurements of carnal de- 
it naturally followed, that looking upon the 
= as happy by their condition in the moſt 
ercign degree, they ſhould aſcribe to them the 
felicity, they had the experience 
d of in themſelves; that they ſhould re- 
preſent them as paſſing their time in ſports and 
8 and 4 fix 5 h the ordinary 
conſequences, - and vices, whic they es | 
de from chem. T. 418 


5 Te danke 1 Bae- „ 22 7 "Them . 
bs and -Silemus, 2 Jeſt s of jealmifies, divorces, adulteries, 


Momus, the function of Hebe pot 95 6. 
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mentioned in the 25th chapter of Numbers, 
which according to the © Apocalypſe conſiſted 
in eating and / committing fornication, edere & | 


This /priciciple of -their theology Won lea 


chem to make it x dury of religion to conſecrate 


all the paſſions and diſorders they —— 
their gods by ſolemn ſacrifices anf publ 7 
feaſts. And this they were the more — 
to, from the ſecret pleaſure they felt in ſeeing 
delineated in 


the 1 of their own 

fach eirmod tin daviigdw jad, 
— the favourers and accomplices of 
all their debaucheries. And thence aroſe tho very 
antient cuſtom of groves, which were almoſt con- 


ſtantly adjoined to their temples, in order to co- 


ver the groſſeſt infamies by their ſhade and re- 


tirement. Thence the worſhip of Baal-peor, 


fornicari. From thence what Herodotus relates 
of the ceremonies of Babylon, which the pro- 
het Baruch had told long before him. And 
thence the different kinds of m 
which contained ſo much filth under them, and 
were ſo ſtrictly commanded to be kept ſecret. 


In the ſchool of fo profane a theology what 


could poetry fay, poetry which was 


et apart to religious uſes, and the natural inter- 


preter of de e of the heart? Its office 
e Ss as the pub- 
lick religion pointed out, and' to repreſent them 
with characters, paſſions, and adventures aſcrib'd 


to them by fame. Tas religion that inſpired 


the poet with invitations like theſe, f Adfrs læ- 
titie Bacchus dator. *T was religion which tice 


_ tated the following maxim, 8 ſine Cerere £& 
Baccho friget Venus. How could poetry avoid 


| _ © Apoc. ü. 24. T Vigil: Toene. 


Poetry. 1 
ſuing the wild miſtakes of Paganiſm, whilſt 
ganiſm itſelf purſued the —— motions of 
che heart? It could not but neceſſarily 1 5 
rate, in proportion as the two ſources, u 
which it depended, degenerated, nor coul 
avoid contracting the vices of both. — 
ſpeaking therefore, it was not poetry, which 
was the firſt cauſe of the Pagan impiety or the 
corruption of manners, but the corruption of 
the heart, which firſt infecting religion thence 
carried the contagion into poetry, which ſpeaks 
no other language than the heart dictates. : | 
It muſt however be owned, that poetry in 
its turn has contributed very much to ſupport 
this twofold depravation. For it is ſure this 
profane and ſenſual theology would have had 
infinitely leſs authority over the mind, leſs repu- 
tation and credit among the people, if the 
poets had not exhauſted” all the wit, eloquence | 
and graces, they were maſters of, in its recom- 
mendation ; if they had not ſtudied to gloſs 
over ſuch vices and crimes in the moſt lively 
colours, as muſt have fallen into diſrepute, had 
not they been ſet off with the ornaments which 
they ſupplied as a cover to their deformity; ab- 
ſurdity and infamy. 
This is the foundation of the juſt reproaches, 
which the wiſe men among the heathen have 
thrown upon the poets. This is the ſubject of 
her 8 n againſt Homer in particular, 
has aſcribed the frailties of men to the 
— inſtead of giving the virtues of the gods 
to men. h Fingebat hæc Homerus, & humana 
ad deos trans : Hig mallem diving ad nos. And 


*rwas upon this motive, that Plato anithe 


d Lib, . Tuſc. queſt: n. 65. n 
- 5 8 „ poets 
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. his republick, without ſo much as excepting 


tho no body ever admir'd him more 


than he, nor perhaps more faithfully. copied af- 


ter him. Is it a proper leſſon of temperance, 
i ſays he, for youth, to hear Ulyſſes ſay at Al- 


_ Cinous's table, that the greateſt happineſs and 


n and be merry? 
he obſervation of Phoenix, that preſents alone 
are capable of a 4 
and the action of Achilles in refuſing the body 


1 Hector without a ranſom, are they likely to 


inſpire them with ſentiments of generoſity ? 


Ply raped learn to deſpiſe po le by and oO, 
or a ſmall value — e, — 5 


gods and heroes —— Imed w 


4 | 
hearing Achilles himſelf ſay, that he would ra- 
ther chuſe to be the ſlave * pooreſt peaſant 
on earth, than reign over all the dead in the o- 
ther world? But what gives Plato moſt offence 


againſt Homer is the ſtories he tells of the gods, 


their quarrels, diviſions, . wounds, theſts, 
adulteries, and exceſſes in the moſt infamous 


debaucheries, all ſuppoſititious facts according to 


him, and which ſhould not have been expoſed, 
even tho? they had been true. * Tully imputes 
alſo theſe. abſurd fictions to the poets, which 


wake j8bGods of the hexghes & ridictious and 
anne Jong; detail of d. 4260 


1 Lib. 3. de Repub. terea, diflidia, Was. 


* Nee multo abfurdiora tus, interitus, querelas, la- 


r poetarum voci- mentationes, effuſas in 


bus fuſa, ipſa ſuavitate nocu- intemperantia libidines, adul- 


erunt: & ira inflamma- teria, vincula, cum humanood 
tos, & hbidine furentes in- genere concubitus, mortaleſ- 


— feceruntque ut que ex immortali procreatos. 
e bella, Pugnas, = Lib. 1. de nat. dear. . 42. 
vulnera videremus ; odlia ee ee 


ei ? | They 
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22 were both miſtaken in this point, by 
vot going back to the original ſource of the 
diſorder. Homer was not the inventor of fa- 
bles. They were far more antient than him, 
and made up a part of the heathen theology. 
He deſcribed the gods in fuch manner as he 
had read them from his anceſtors, and as in his 
time they were generally believed to be. Plato 
therefore ſhould have found fault with the reli- 
gion, which ſuppoſed ſuch gods, and not with 
the poet, who repreſented them under the idea 
commonly received. And this was indeed the 
ſecret motive of the law, by which he baniſhed 
them from his commonwealth. For all the the- 
ology of the heathen was divided between two 
ſchools, i the poets and the philoſophers. The 
firſt preſerved the ſubſtance of the popular re- 
ligion, eſtabliſhed by cuſtoms and immemorial 
traditions, authorized by the laws of the ſtate, 
and annexed to the publick feaſts and ceremo- 
nies. The philoſophers, who were ſecretly a- 
ſhamed of the groſs errors of the people, pri- 
vately taught a purer religion, diſengaged from 
a multitude of gods, who wallowed in vices and 
ſhameful paſſions. And thus Plato by excluding 
the poets from his republick, baniſhed the po: 
pular religion by a neceſſary conſequence, to 
make room for his own; and by that artifice 
ſecured himſelf from the hem lock of Socrates, 
Who had fallen under the people's diſpleaſure for 
too openly expoſing the ſupcritinons of their wy 
and pre SN vailing religion. 
s reflection ſerves to remove the ſeemi 
contradiction there i is in the conduct of the Athe- 


Per idem temporis inter- quoniam de diis carmina fa- 
vallum extiterunt poetæ, qui ciebant. S. Aug. Ib. 18. 45 


etiam theologi dicerentur, Civit. Dei. ch 14. 
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nians towards Ariſtophanes and Socrates. It is 
queſtioned why they ſhould be ſo impious in the 

eatre, and fo religious in the areopagus ; and 
why the ſame rs ſhould publickly ap- 
prove of. buffooneries ſo injurious to the gods in 
the poet, and put the philoſopher to death, who 
had ſpoke of. them with much more reſerve. 
Ariſtophanes, by repreſenting the gods upon 
Fs theatre under ſuch characters and defects, as 
raiſed the laughter of the audience, did no other 
than copy after the publick theology. He im- 
puted new to them, or of his own in- 
vention, nor differed in the leaſt from the popular 
and commonly received opinions. He ſpoke 
what all the world thought of them, and the 
moſt ſcrupulous ſpectator ſaw nothing irreligious 
to be ſhocked at, nor ſo much as ſuſpe&ed the 
poet of the ſacrilegious deſign of routing: tie 


Socrates on the other hand oppoſing the RY 
gion of the ftate, and overthrowing the worſhip 
conveyed down to them by their anceſtors, 
With all the ſolemnities, ceremonies, and myſte- 

_ ries attending upon it, and thus giving offence 


to all the eſtabliſhed and generally received pre- 


qudices, was looked as an open atheiſt ; 
and the people enraged at fo ſacrilegious an at- 
tempt, which attacked * they held to be 
| facred, let looſe the 'whole fire of their 
zeal in vindication of their religion. For ſome 
religion is neceſſary to mankind ; they cannot 
diſpenſe without it ; and the principles "of it are 
teo deeply imprinted in the heart to be wholly 
ſtifled. But then they would have it to be in- 
75 eaſy, and complaiſant, and that inſtead 
ef haying a reſtraint upon their natural inclina- 
tions or * it ſhould. _—_— 7 


and excuſe them. *Twas a religion of this cha- 
rater the Athenians were fond of, and by _ 
ſenting it under theſe colours Ariſtophanes 
upon himſelf their applauſe and commendation, 
The ſame motive inſpired the Romans with 
great indulgence towards the theatre, and en- 
A them in ſome meaſure to conſecrate the 
iberties, which were taken by the ſtage to the 
diſcredit of their gods, by giving it a place a- 
mong the ceremonies of religion, of which their 
ſtage-plays were a part; tho? on the other hand 
the magiſtrates were very careful to ſcreen the 
Honour of the citizens from the invectives of 
 fatyr. In reality, theſe plays did not diſcredit 
the gods in the opinions of the people, who had 
been accuſtomed from their infancy to reverence 
them with the ſame paſſions, that were aſcribed 
to them upon the ſtage, and loſt nothing of their 
ordinary veneration for them by the jeſts which 
were paſſed upon them ; whereas the fatyrs did 
really diſhonour the great men of the common- 
wealth in the minds of the Roman people, and 
by making them leſs eſteemed and reſpected by 
the publick, rendered them leſs ſerviceable to the 
ſtate, and more unfit for command. i 
S. Auguſtine upbraids the Romans with great 
force and ſpirit for ſo extravagant a eonduct. 
« Why,” = fays he applying himſelf to Scipio, 
whoſe words upon this fubje& he had quoted 
but juſt before, why do you approve of for- 
„ bidding the poets to defame a Roman under 
% pain of death, and allow them the liberty of 
C reviling your gods? Is then your ſenate dearer 
« to you than the Capitol? Do you prefer 
„ Rome to heaven, and your on reputatior 


= 8. Aug, lib. 2. de Civ, Dei, cap. 122 
. / cc ta = 
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to that of the gods? Do you tie up the poet's 


« tongues, when the credit of your citizens is 
% concerned; and will you let them looſe a- 
<< .gainlt the gods under your own inſpection 
and in your very preſence, without either 
00 ſenator, cenſor, or pontiff oppoſing the liber- 
_ 65 ties they take? Shall it be blame-worthy for 


4 a Plautus or a Nævius to reflect upon the 


„ Scipio's or Cato; and - ſhall Terence be al- 
« Jowed to abuſe and diſhonour Jupiter without 


«< cenſure, by propoſing him to youth as a 
ce maſter and preceptor in a criminal amour? 


* S. A in the ſame place charges an- 


other contradiction upon the Romans no leſs ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous. Their players were de- 


clared infamous, and as ſuch — unworthy 


the exerciſe of any employment in the common- 
wealth, and ſhamefully expelled their tribe, 
which was a puniſhment of the higheſt indig- 


nity, that the cenſors could inflict upon citizens. 


It muſt be obſerved that theſe ſtage-plays 
were eftabliſhed among the Romans by the or- 
der and authority of the gods, and made up a 
part of the religious worſhip which was paid 


to them. Nec tantiim hac agi voluerunt, ſed ſibi 
dicari,' ſibi ſacrari, ſibi ſolemniter erbiberi. How 
then, ſays S. Auguſtine, can they puniſh an 
actor for being a miniſter of this divine worſhip? 
With what countenance can they declare the 
players infamous, whilſt they —— the gods, 


that require their ſervice? Quomodo ergo abjici- 


| „ Haandus, per gran colitur deus? 85 theatrice 
9 #1 3 | 
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ſcenamque totam probro du- ria voluerunt. Cic. Bib. 4. de 
cerent, genus id hominum 


non modò honore civium re- D. cap. 9. &. 13K þ 


Rep. apud &. Hug. de Croit. | 
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Mus turpitudinis qua fronte notatur altor, fi ado- 
ratur exattor ? And is it not ſtill more extrava- 
gant to ſet a mark of infamy upon the * actors, 


* Macrobius has preſerved 
a verſes of an exquifite 
2 * the poet ee 


author of the Mimi, and a Ro- 


man knight, <vhom Fulius Cæ- 
far had obliged to appear upon 
the flage againſt his will, ex- 


preſſes his juſt grief for having 
incurred this perpetual diſhonoxr 
thro' an exceſs of complaiſance 


to his Prince. *Tewas the pro- 


logue to the comedy he ated, 
and deſerves to have a place 


here entire. 


Neceſſitas, cujus curſus tranſverſi impetum 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt, 
Quo me detruſit penè extremis ſenſibus? 
Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de ftatu ; | 
Ecce in ſenecta ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
Submiſſa placidè blandiloquens oratio ! | 
-Etenim ipli di negare cui nihil potuerunt, 
Hominem me denegare quis poſſet pati? 
Ergo bis tricenis annis actis fine nota, . 
Eques Romanus lare egreſſus moo, | 
Domum revertar mimus. Nimirum hoc die 
Vno plus vixi mihi quim vivendum fuit. : 
Fortuna immoderata in bono æquè atque in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus —© 
Floris cacumen noſtræ famz frangere : 15 
Cur, cum vigebam membris præviridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo & tali cùm poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurviſti ut carpere s? 
Nunc me qud dejicis? Quid ad ſcenam affero ? 
Decorem formz, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jocundz ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepuleri ſimilis nihil niſi nomen retineo. Macrob. Sar. þ 2. 5 
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due umbratilem & deticatam, 


and load the poets, who are the authors of the 
pieces repreſented, with praiſe and honours ? 
p Qua ratione reftum eft, ut poeticorum figmento- 
rum & ignominioſorum deorum infamentur attores, 
bonorentur auttores ?® „ 


e οοοοοοοοοοοοοοοοο ; 


ARTICLEteTHIRD.. 


Whether the profant poets may be allowed to 


be read in Chriſtian ſchools, 


deſerves to be 
C 1 | 
Plato, the wiſe and judicious philoſopher, 
baniſhed the poets from his commonwealth, 
and did not think them fit to be put into the 
hands of youth, without great precaution, to 
revent the dangers which might ariſe from 


them. 4 Tully clearly approves of his conduct, 


' 4 Videſne poete 04 mali ea civitate, quam finxit ille, 
_ afferant?... Ita ſunt dulces, ut cm mores optimos & opti- 


non legantur modò, fed etiam mum reip. ſtatum 
ediſcantur. Sic ad malam do- At vers nos, docti ſcilicet I 
meſticam diſciplinam, vitam- Gracia, hæc & à pueritia le- 
nervos virtutis elidunt. Rectè trinam putamus. Lib. 2. 
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and ſuppoſing with him that poetry contributes 


only 3 ws n of manners, to enervate 


the mind, d ſtrength to the falſe preju- 
dices, — follow upon a bad education and 
ill examples, he ſeems aſtoniſhed that the in- 


ſtruction of children ſhould begin, with them, 


and the ſtudy of them be called by the name of 
learning and a liberal education. 

But we ſhould be much more terrified with 
S. Auguſtine's invective againſt the fables of 
the poets. He looks upon the cuſtom, which 
then prevailed, of explaining them in the Chriſ- 
tian ſchools, as a fatal torrent, which rowled ö 
on without reſiſtance, and carried 
with it into the abyſs of eternal deſtruction. 
r Ve tibi flumen moris humani ! Quis reſiſtit tibi? 
Quamdiu non ſiccaberis? Quonſque volves Eve fi- 
tios in mare magnum & formidoloſum ? After 
quoting the paſſage of Terence where a young 


man encourages himſelf to work wickedneſs and 
commit uncleanneſs from the example of Ju- 


piter, he complains that under a pretence of 
exerciſing his an and learning the Latin 
tongue, he was put upon reading ſuch idle fa- 
bles, or rather ſuch doating tales, in quibus d 
me delirumemis atterebatur ingenium and he 


concludes that ſuch filthy ſtories were no more 
proper for learning the Latin tongue than any o- 


ther, but that the words were very likely to intro- 


duce a fondneſs for the naughtineſs they deſcribe. 
Mon omnino per hant turpitudinem verba iſta com- 


modiùs diſcuntur, ſed per hæc verba tur pitudo if 
conſidentiùs perpetratur. 
t Pope Gregory expreſſes himſelf with equal 


force in a letter he wrote to a certain biſhop, 


a „ Ab. 1. Cont, cap. 16. OP 1643 
8 5 8 85 wherein 
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wherein he blames him for teaching boys the 
profane poets. The ſame mouth ſays he, 
C cannot 88 the praiſes of Jupiter and 
* Jeſus C 


CO 8 celebrate what ill becomes the character of 
«© a pious lay-man.” 


and *tis ble for a biſhop 


May then the poets, who are ſo unanimouſly 
diſallowed of by the fathers, and even by the 
heathen writers, be permitted. to be read in the 


' ſchools of Chriſtians ?- 


It muſt. be owned that theſe teſtimonies are 
very ſtrong, and capable of making an impreſ- 


ſion upon a maſter, whoſe own falvation, with 
that of the youth committed -to his care, are as 
dear to him as they ſhould be. But to avoid 


extremes in a matter of this importance, as F. 
Thomaſſin obſerves in a treatiſe, where he has 


thoroughly diſcuſſed: this point, we mult diſtin- 
12 as well as the reading the poets, 


the abuſes which may be ms of both. 
For *tis the abuſe alone which is blame-worthy 


and which was indeed condemned wy the au- 
_ thors I have mentioned. | 


To ſpeak only to the laſt, I mean the = 
fathers, whoſe authority ſhould make the grea 


Impreſſion upon us, the conſtant uſe of teaching 


the heathen poets in- the Chriſtian ſchools, to 
which bear witneſs themſelves, is an evi- 
dent pi that the cuſtom was not looked upon 


as ill in itſelf. 


Is it credible, that fo _— religious fathers 
and mothers famed for piety, and fearing God, 


under the inſpection — without doubt by the 


advice of the holy biſhops- who then governed = 
the church, ſhould conſent to the training up of 
their children in ſtudies condemned by the Chriſ- 


tian W ? We learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 


that 
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chat the mother of 8. Fulgentius, a woman of 
remarkable piety, religto/4 mulier, macde her 
ſon get all Homer by heart, and part rt of Me 
nander; before he n tlie firſt elements of the 
Lapin dune, VIE: O03: / hits irn 
The ſingular applicarion; that“ 8. Baſil «kth 
S. Gregory Nazianzen, long before S. Fulgen- 
tins, gave to the reading of heathen authors, 
and particularly the poets, is known to all the 
world. Theſe two great ſaints may be pro- 


poſed as a perfect pattern to youth, both of the 


manner how they ſhould apply themſelves to 
read the heathen writers, and the rules they 
ſhouldiobſerye in their ſtudies. We learn from 
hiſtory that they were acquainted” only with two 
ſtreets, the one whereof led to the church; and the 
other to ſchool. Im a city ſo corrupt as Athens 
then was, and young companions addicted to 
every kind of debauchery, they knew how to 
pr reſerve their innocence and Porky of manners, 
ike the rivers that retain their ſweetneſs, tho? 
ſtreams from the ſea run thro! them. And 
whoever has but looked into their works, may 
eaſily diſcern how they have ſanctified the read- 


ing of the _ by the "”wm uſe they have | 


made of them. 

The Chriſtian religions ſo frongly and rn 
edly defended by S. Auguſtine in his admirable 
work of the City of God, had no cauſe” to 
complain of the profane ſtudies: in which the 
youth of that great man was engaged, as they 
fupplied him with invincible arms againſt 

the Pagans and all the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
which the church has ever ſince employed a- 
gainſt them with ſo. much advantage. 

It might be wiſhed perhaps, that the end 
monuments and 1 impure remains of heatheniſm, 

Yor. I. | 3 which 
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which are. lo capable of infecting and corrupt- 
ing the mind, were buried in the ſame ruins 
which, have ſwallowed up 3 „and ſunk for 
ever. But divine Providence has without doubt 
permitted them to ſurvive idolatry as a t 1 
mony to all future ages of the impurities and a- 
bominable exceſſes, — ieh were not only tole- 
rated by the heathen religion, but commanded, 
and even recommended as ſacred _ the m 
ple of their gods. 
Julian the apoſtate was thoroughly ſenſible of 
the mortal wound the ſtudy of profane authors 
gave to his ſuperſtitions, when he forbad the 
Chriſtians to be inſtructed. in human learning. 
The horror, which all the holy biſhops, and 
S. Auguſtine among the reſt, expreſſed: againſt 
that impious edict, may ſerve as an eloquent 
apology in favour of — 2 the heathen poets. 
They were then obliged to ſubſtitute Chriſtian 
y in their ſtead. The greateſt wits, and 
particularly S. Gregory Nazlanzen, ſignalized 
their zeal and learning by compoſing different 
pieces in every kind of poetry, in imitation of 
Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Menander, and o- 
thers. But when peace and liberty were re- 
ſtored to the church, one of the firſt fruits, that 
was drawn from it, was to teach the heathen 
in the Chriſtian ſchools, as before; and 
it was doubtleſs done in a ill more Chriſtian 
manner, than ever. 

What then was this Chriſtian ume] We 
may learn it from a very ſhort, but excellent 
treatiſe drawn up by S. Baſil on this ſubject 
for the uſe of ſome young relations of his, wo 
were ſtudying the heathen Ny 4 as we now 
601 in N ee 


RE he 
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The learned biſhop, who was one of the 
great lights of the Greek church, begins with 
laying down this principle, That as we have 
the happineſs of being Chriſtians, and under 
that denomination are deſtined to eternal life, 

our eſteem and enquiries ſhould be confined to 
ſuch ſubjects, as may be advantageous to us in 
that reſpect. And he owns that properly ſpeak - 
ing the holy ſcriptures only can conduct us thi- 
ther. But then he adds, that till maturity of 
age enables us thoroughly to ſtudy and perfectly 
to underſtand them, we may employ ourſelves 
in the reading of ether authors, which are not 
altogether foreign to them ; as men are uſually 
prepared for real engagements by introductory 
exerciſes. | + 

The maxims diffuſed thro? the profane wri- 
ters, either by their agreement or even by their 
difference, may diſpoſe us for thoſe of the ſcrip- 

ture, The ſoul may juſtly be compared to a 
tree, which not only bears fruit, but has leaves 
too, which ſerve it for ornament. The fruit of 
the ſoul is truth: and profane learning is as 
leaves, which ſerve to cover that fruit and adorn 
it. Daniel was learned in all the arts and ſci- 
ences of the Chaldeans, and thereby ſhewed 
that the ſtudy of them was not unworthy the 
children of God and the prophets ; otherwiſe he 
would as religiouſly have abſtained from them, 
as he did from the meat they brought him from 
the King's table. And Moſes long before him 
was ſkilled in all the learning and wiſdom of 


<1 
S. Baſil ſhews in particular how the reading 

of the poets may be uſeful for the regulation of 
manners. He takes notice, that thoſe beautiful 
verſes of Heſiod, N are ſo much AO 
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and eſteemed, where he repreſents the road of 
vice as f. pread with flowers, full of allurements, 
and open to all the world; and on the other 
hand the road of virtue, as rough, difficult, 
and rocky, are a beautiful leſſon to youth, from 
whence they may learn not to be frighted and 
ſhocked at the pains and difficulties, which u- 
ſually attend the purſuit of virtue. He then 
ſpeaks of Homer, and ſays that a learned man 
who perfectly underſtood the meaning of the 
poet, had convinced him that he abounded in 
excellent maxims, and that his poems were to 
be looked upon as a continual panegyrick upon 
virtue. And he proceeds to quote leveral beau- 
_ tiful paſſages from him. 

As then the bees can draw their 1 from 
flowers, which ſeem proper only to entertain the 
ſight and ſmeil, thus we may find nouriſhment 
for our ſouls in thoſe profane books, where others 
| ſeek only for pleaſure and delight. But, adds 
the father going on with the compariſon, the 
tces do not dwell upon every ſort of flowers, 
a deven from thoſe they fix upon they draw 
only what is of ſervice for the compoſition of 
their precious liquid. Let us ftrive to follow 
their example, and as in gathering of roſes we 
take care to avoid the thorns, let us be careful 
to gather only from the profane writers what may 
be uſeful to us, without touching upon any ng 
that is pernic ious. 

This then is our rule and pattern; this the 8 
means of ſanctifying the reading of the poets. 
And how can we ſwerve from it, ſince the hea- 

then themſelves have ſet us the example? Is it 

reaſonable that we ſhould be leſs delicate upon 
this point ks * Quintilian, as I have 
Already 
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already obſerved, requires that not only a 
choice ſhould be made of authors, but likewiſe 
that paſſages ſhould be ſelected from the au- 
thors ſo choſen ; and he declares, there are cer- 
tain pieces of Horace, he ſhould be very un- 
willing to explain to youth. Plato, whom 
we have ſo often ſpoke of, preſcribes the fame 
rule. He allows the poems to be preſerved, 
which have nothing in them contrary to good 
manners, rejects ſuch as are abſolutely bad, 
would have thoſe corrected which are capable 
of alteration, and corrected by perſons grown 
up to years of diſcretion, of confummate expe- 
rience, and known probity. The publick is 
very much obliged to thoſe gentlemen, who in 
our time have thrown almoſt every poet into a 
condition of being read and explained in ſchools. 
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AR TIC LE de FOURTH. 


N bether Chriſtian poets may be allowed to 
- uſe the names of the heathen divinities in 
their compoſitions. „ ES 


T MUST begin with owning, that in the 
1 4 preſent queſtion J have cauſe to fear it may 
be judged a kind of raſhneſs to diſturb the 
Chriſtian poe's in the preſent poſſeſſion of em- 
ploying the names of the heathen deities in their 


etiam partes operis elegeris. lim interpretari. 7 Quintil. 
Nam & Graci licenter multa, lib. 1. cap. 14. | 
& Horatium in quibuſdam no- Plato de legibus. lib. =. 


| T | 3 perfor- 


7 careleſsneſs; and this cuſtom, like many others, 


performances, and the more ſo as the cuſtom is 
very antient, and has evidently been followed 
by perſons of diſtinguiſned merit and eminent 


piety. But I beg the reader would excuſe my 


not looking upon this cuſtom as a law, and al- 


lo me to enquire into its original, to weigh the 


reaſons of it, and examine into its conſequences 3 
for it may be only an antiquity of exror, and 
for that reaſon not to be admitted ; nor will any 
preſcription hold good againſt truth, whoſe 
rights are eternal. Beſides, I am not the firſt 


perſon, who has complained of this abuſe ; at 


all times there have been ſome who have op- 
poſed this pretended poſſeſſion, as without foun- 


dation or legitimate title, and that's enough to 


hinder the preſcription. 


The poetry I am here ſpeaking of was con- 


veyed to the Chriſtians thro the channel of Pa- 
ganiſm and by its aſſiſtance. Paganiſm alone 
preſcribed the rules of it, and ſupplied the mo- 


dels. Tis from the reading of the Greek and 


Latin poets that any idea of it has been formed. 
And the Chriſtians have ſolely applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of them, and to copy after 
them. All their inventions, and almoſh all their 
expreſſions, neceſſarily turn upon falſe deities. 
Take from them their Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, 
Venus, Apollo, and the Muſes, and you take 


from them at the ſame time the ſubſtance of 


their poetry and their theology. And may it 


not ſo have happened, that ſome perſons, not 


over {crupulous in matters of religion, but en- 
amoured and in a manner inebriated with the 


| beauties of profane poetry, and trained up to 


read it with delight from their infancy, may 
have inſenſibly adopted the language of it thro? 


have 
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have been Fullowed thio”-wind <P atterttion, and 
at length authorized by time and cuſtom be- 
come às common, as now ve may find it? I 
muſt therefore be allowed to examine whether 
in itſelf it be founded on reaſon; © 
The bare light of good ſenſe will inform us 
that whoever ſpeaks' ſhould have a clear idea of 
what he means to ſay, and ſhould make uſe of 
ſuch terms as may convey a diſtin& notion of 
what paſſes in his own mind to the underſtand- 
ing of his hearers. *Tis'the firſt deſign of lan- 
_ guage and the end of its inſtitution.  *Fis the 
moſt neceſſary bond of fociety and human com- 
merce. The conſent of nations and nature it- 
ſelf teaches - us, that *tis the only. lawful uſe 
which can be made of words. The hearer has 
a right to demand it, and if we impoſe upon 
his expeCtation by putting him off with empty 
ſounds and words which have no meaning, We 
make ourſelves unworthy of being heard. 
No I beg that a , who for inſtance in- 
vokes Neptune and olus in the deſcription of 
a tempeſt, would let us know what paſſes in his 
own- mind, whillt he is pronouncing the names 
of thoſe heathen deities: What is it he thinks 
of them, or what would he have others think? 
What is the ſignification he fixes upon them, or 
would have others give them? Does he by 
thoſe terms mean any actual thing in nature? 
Ie heathen, when they applied themſelves 
to Neptune and Aolus in a tempeſt, under- 
ſtood by thoſe names real beings, deſerving 
their adoration and confidence, attentive to. the 
cries of the wretched and ſenſible of their ſuf- 
ferings, hearing their prayers and accepting their 
vows, exerciſing a certain authority over the 
elements ſubmitted to them, and powerful enough 
to diſpel the ſtorm, and carry them out of dan- 
Ser. | 5 4 | But 


* 
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But ho does the Chriſtian | poet talk = 


| whilſt he he invokes. in a tempeſt —5 preten 


gods of the ſea and winds? Does be! hope to 


de heard, or would he have others think he 


does? Have Neptune and ZEolus any real ſigni- | 


fication with him? Does he ſo, much as imagine 


that they exiſt, or ever did exiſt? Can any 
thing be more abſurd, filly, and inſipid, than 


to call upon names without vertue, without re- 


ality, in a pathetic tone, and to heap, together 
the moſt lively figures in Funeg. verſe, to 


conjure a pure nothing to aſſi Or does any | 
one, 9 fond. of ſpeaking to the air, 


deſerve a ſcrious 0 8 "A 


What can; a poet think or mean, who in cool 


blood applies to Apollo and the Muſes, for in- 
ſpiration? who gives thanks to Ceres, Bacchus, 


on Pomona, for a., plentiful; harveſt, a rich 


vintage, and a. fruitful; year? I. would not rea- 
dily ſufpect him of meaning by thoſe, names 
what the heathens did. This would be! impious 


and irreligious. For, as S. Paul obſerves from 


David, the gods of the heathen were all devils, 
Omnes di gentium dæmonia. This would be to 


lead men to infidelity, and to transfer their 
vows, their deſires, their hopes and acknow- 
ledgments to improper objects. This would be 
to make them idolatrous indeed, by teaching 


them to ſubſtitute others in the place 5 God, to 


aſcribe to them what is only received from him, 


and to rob him of che glory. of all his works 
ane benefits. 


What ſeems moſt reaſonable. for a poet to 


anſwer upon this occaſion is, that by theſe names 
of the gods he. invokes, or returns thanks to, 
he means the different attributes of the ſupreme 
and true God. Is God then honoured by giving 


Hp: the name, of Tus moſt declared enemies, 


who 


Who have ſo long diſputed the divinity with 
him, and aſſumed to themſelves the titles and 
honours due only to him? And may we not 
fear to provoke him by ſuch a profanation, who 
is ſo often called in ſcripture a jealqus and an 
avenging God? Is it not at leaſt to diſannul in 
words the fruit of the victory of Jeſus. Chriſt, 
who has drove the devil from all his uſurpa- 

tions? And do we not in ſome meaſure reſtore 
him to every branch of his empire, by replae- 
ing him in the ſtars, in the elements, and in 
univerſal nature, by making him the arbiter of 
peace and war, of the event of battles, the fate 
of ſtates and private men, by allowing him to 
be the author of all natural gifts, which he 
formerly required of his 1dolatrous worſni 

and for which he demanded their acknowledg- 
ments ? 7" 2 | 
The ſcripture informs us, that a diſreſpect- 

ful word againſt the ſovereign majeſty of the 
true God, uttered by the | heathen who knew 
him not, was puniſhed with the bloody defeat 
of a whole people. And can we think, 2 that 
tender and jealous ear, which hears every thing 
that paſſes, can be leſs offended now with the 
impure and ſacrilegious names of profane deities, 
which Chriſtians venture to give him? Would 

holy David have approved of an abuſe ſo inju- 
rious to the Godhead, who held whatever uſurp'd 
the glory of the true God in ſuch abomination, 


Aud there came a man of liver all this great multitude 
God and ſpake unto the King of into thy hand, and ye ſhall 
I/rael, and ſaid, Thus faith knw that I am the Lord. 
the Lord, Becauſe the Syrians 1 Kings xx. 28. 
have ſaid, The Lord is God of Auris zeli audit omnia. 
the hills, but he is not God of Sap. i. 10, 
te vallies, therefore will I de- 
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as 


as to think that his lips 1 way be defiled, if he 


ſo much as named the object of an idolatrous 
worſhip? « "Nee memor ero nominum eorum Per 


labia mea. 


Between theſs two extremes; of meaning by 


a the true God, 


chere is a medium, which indeed is not fo irre- 
but (if T may be allowed to ſay ſo) is 


abſolutely fooliſh and extravagant, and that is to 


mean thine? And can ſenſe and reaſon 


don ſuch language, or rather ſuch an abuſe of 


words ? Beſides, as all profeſſions, all arts and 
ſciences, ſubmit to the general rule of uſing 
only ſignificant terms in their declarations, why 
Thould poetry alone be exempt from it, and 
boaſt at preſent of the new and ſingular privi- 
lege of . allowed to ſpeak without any 


meaning? 
It muſt indeed be owned, that W E in | 


to this inconvenience for want of ſeriouſly re- 


it. They follow the torrent of a 


flefting upon | 
_ cuſtom they find eſtabliſned, without thinking 


to examine the original of it, or ſuſpecting any 
ill in it. I own that formerly this was my 
caſe, and if at any time I have uſed the names 


er any Pagan deities in my verſe, which I am 


orry for, I did it in imitation of others, 

whoſ example was a rule to me, but not a 
ification. 

This uſe the Chriſtian poets make of is hea- 
then deities ſeems ſtill more abſurd, and inſup- 
portable, when employed in facred matters, 
where the true God is ſpoke of, or acknow- 
ledgments are made to kim for the benefits he 
grants to men, or where the ſubject turns upon 


A grave or venerable point of reli gion. 


1 With 
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With what pleaſure might one read the 
poems of Sannazarius, could we excuſe his hav- 
ing blended what is ſacred. and profane, in the 
manner he has done, in a poem where he treats 
of b the moſt auguſt myſtery of Chriſtianity, I 
mean the incarnation of the Son of God? Is it 
fit, when he ſpeaks of hell, that he ſhould yet 
leave the empire of it to Pluto, and join with 
him the furies, the harpies, Cerberus, the Cen- 
taurs, the Gorgons, and ſuch other monſters ? 
Is it reaſonable to draw a parallel between the 
iſles of Crete and Delos, the one famous for the 
birth of Jupiter, and the other for that of La- 
tona's ſons, and the little town of Bethlehem, 
which ſupplied Jeſus Chriſt with a cradle? But 
above all, is it to be endured, that after an in- 
vocation of the true God, or at leaſt of the 
bleſſed ſpirits in heaven, the poet, in order to 
_ expreſs as he ought Jeſus Chriſt as being born of 
a Virgin, ſhould implore the aſſiſtance of the 
muſes, thoſe pretended virgins of heatheni{m, 
as being equally concerned with him in the 
honour of the Virgin Mary? : 


< Virginei partus magnoque æquæva Parenti 
Progenies, ſuperas cœli quz miſſa per auras 
Antiquam generis labem mortalibus ægris 


Abluit, obſtructique viam patefecit olympi, 


Sit mihi, ccelicolz, primus labor: hoc mihi 
àF 
Surgat opus. Vos auditas ab origine cauſas, 
Et tanti ſeriem, fi fas, evolvite facti. 
Nec mints, 6 Muſæ vatum decus, hic ego 
veſtros | r 
Optarim fontes, veſtras nemora ardua rupes: 
Quandoquidem genus è cœlo deducitis, & vos 
» De partu Virginis. . 
N 8 Virginitas 


284 , Perm. 

Virginitas ſanctæque juvat reverentia famæ. 
Vos igitur, ſeu cura wen ſeu Virginis hujus 
_— ——_ viam qua nubila vin- 
5 mecum immenſi portas recludite cceli. 


He afirewards owns, that ſuch myſteries are 
able unknown to Pheebus and the mules. 


d Nunc — 9 Caſtaliis quæ nunquam audita fub 2 


Murumve choris celebrata, aut nr Phærbo, 


But "oY returning t to o his WE folly, * he re- 
ſtores them to their full power, acknowledges 
their authority, and pays them new homage, as 
the ſole deities of the Poets, 


e Non, ſi Parnafiia Muſe | 
Antra miki, facroſque aditus, ow aurea ! are 
dant 


Limina, ſufficiam, t 


Tho? all men are not ſo religious as to be of- 
fended at the injury, which ſuch an abuſe offers 
to the true God, the ſole author of all our be- 
nefits and abilities, and of whom alone both 
reaſon and piety will teach us we ought to 
| aſk them, they have nevertheleſs ſenſe enough 

to perceive inwardly the ridicule of fo extrava- 

- gant and monſtrous a mixture of things ſacred 
and profane, of Chriſtianity and Paganiſm. 
There was publiſhed here not long ſince a a 
French tranſlation of an Engliſh poem, called 
Paradiſe loſt, made by a conſiderable hand, 
| | <1} 4 EL," 5 * 


which | 
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which gave a general offence by the like inter- 
mixture of things ſacred and profane, and the 
more ſo as the ſubject treated of contains the 
moſt ſublime and ſacred truths of religion. Tis 

pity a poem, ſo excellent in other reſpects, 
which has done ſo much honour to the Engliſh 
nation, ſhould be thus disfigured in ſome. paſ- 
ſages by a fault which might eaſily. be corrected 
without injuring the ſubſtance of the work, by 
the bare retrenching of certain com pariſons! en- 
tirely foreign to the ſubject. Tis — that the 
author only inſerted them, in compliance with 
cuſtom, and thro' the bad taſte, which has 
ſeized upon all the poets, of employing the ri- 


diculous fictions of fable in their compoſitions, 


and reviving the Pagan deities in the boſom of 


Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding the  ridiculouſneſs 


of ſuch a mixture, which is no leſs ſhocking 
to common ſenſe than to religion. But tho? there 
be ſome defects in this poem, as the judicious 


author who has criticiſed upon it rig ly ob- 


ſerves, yet in my opinion it is juſtly looked up- 
on as a maſter- piece in its kind, and may be 
ſet in competition with the moſt. perfect and 


b:it-eſteemed poems of an, upon che⸗ mo- 


dels of which it has been formed 


The famous Santeuil de 8, Victor "Jo 


drawn up in his youth an apology for-fables. 

His brother, a clergyman. of Aiſtinguiſhed pro- 
bity and merit, anſwers him in a very beautiful 
and elegant copy of verſes. - And the former 
was afterwards thoroughly convinced that his 
brother was in the right. In novos fabularum 
 accuſatores juvenile ſcripſi carmen, ſays he of 
himſelf, d meus frater conſultior, hue. chriſtiano 
nec minus latino carmine me deſipuiſſe hattenus 


monet. He therefore thought himlelf obliged 
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obliged to make a publick reparation for his of. 

| fence, but in a manner, and has joined 
it to the oopy of verſes, which gave occaſion to 
it. Ne impietati mibi adſeribas quod quædam ex 
antiquorum ſuperſtitione bomo b e verſibus 
meis inſperſerim, bec ſtili exercendi cauſa luſi, 
quo aptior ſierem ad ea ſcribenda, que ſpectant 
ad religionem. Hoc aulem, candide Nor, nolim 
5 te neſciſſe. 

I muſt not here omit the reproaches which 
| MI. Boſſuet — of Meaux caſt upon the 

lame Santeuil, for having made uſe of the name 
of Pomona: in a piece he wrote to M. de la 
Qaumtinie, where he ſpeaks of the gardens of 
Verſailles. The authority of this great man, 
who Joined an exquiſite taſte of polite learning 
to a profound reſpect for religion, muſt in my 
opinion be of great weight in the matter I treat 
of. This poet made a copy of verſes to juſtify 
or rather to excuſe | himſelf for what he had 
done; and cloſes it' with this inſcription. Me 
peniteat erraſſe in uno vocabulo latino, fi diſpli- 
cuiſſe videar in me infurgenti tanto epiſcopo, eti- 
am abſolventibus muſts. © 

But, ſay they, if . er the” Heathen 
4 and the fabulous fictions are 
| —_ „what then will become of poetry? 

iall » to what ſhall we reduce the 

25 poem, the moſt beautiful of all? The 
narration cannot be otherwiſe than very languid 
in it by a fad and tedious —— 7 — . 
1 1 | 
| 3 poem will differ Ja an hiſtory by 
_ the harmony of its language, and a ſkilful poet 
will no longer be ng cars * 
of 2 veries. 


By 
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By cutting off the train of deities, I have no 
dale to interdict the poets from uſing what 
they call the fable, or deſign of the poem. The 
poet will have always in that reſpect whereby 
to diſtinguiſn himſelf from the hiſtorian. The 

ſubject he treats of belongs no more to him 
than to the hiſtorian, EA field that is common 
to both. But the es 1t properly: his own, 
and is only 2 e a oe dextrous 

manner, in which he diſpoſes and lays a 

the parts of his ſubject. 5 
: ' He makes choice firſt of an event, an action 
famous in hiſtory, and preſerves the moſt mate-_ 
rial circumſtances of it. Were he to alter or 
miſplace them, he would give offence to readers 
of underſtanding, whoſe judgment he ought al- 
ways to reverence or far” Thus far he hes un- 
der reſtraint and is tied down by his matter, as 
well as the hiſtorian. But he is at liberty after 
this to add new circumſtances, provided he al- 
ways keeps within the exacteſt bounds of pro- 
bability, which is in poetry like what is * called 
in painting . a ſecondary truth ; which uſually 
«« ſupplies in every ſubject what i it has not, but 


„ might have, and is given by nature to ſomne 


*« other ſubjects; and thus reunites what the al- 
c moſt conſtantly divides; The has 
therefore the liberty of handling ineidents and 
ſituations in ſuch manner, as to yrs es the 
character of his hero, or whomſoever elſe he 
ſes. Except the fabulous perſonages, he 
es nothing of bl thar we, ae in the an- | 
tients, Every thing beſides is left to him, cu- 
rious relations, lively deſcriptions, noble com- 
pariſons, affecting diſcourſes, new incidents, 


Lens inferie das te cours de printurt par M. de Pil, þ. 45. 
* ey mY 1 : ; unfo : 
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unforeſeen events, and well- painted paſſiôns. 
Add to theſe an ingenious diſtribution of all the 
ſeveral parts. Here then we have the beauties 
of all times and — and wherever all 
theſe meet with an harmony, purity, and variety 
of verſification, they cannot fail of forming a 
= poem. But to nnen a 


e principle. i ih 
The deſign of epiek — as of all he 
other ſpecies of poetry, is to 8 profit and to pleaſe: 


All the rules of poetry, and pains of the poet; 
have a tendency to this end. Now this cannot be 
obtained by empty imaginations, or frivolous fic+ 
tions. 'Tis doubtleſs by forming at firſt an in- 


genious plan of the whole ſeries of his — 


by carrying his, reader from the beginning 


re 


by making him believe he has only one ſtep 
to the concluſion of the hole, and oy raiſing 
a thouſand: obſtacles, which remove him from 


it, and excite his inclination to ſee it; by re- 
calling the fafts preceding it with recitals ad- 


vantageouſly introduced; and laſtly, by bring- 
— on the event with the neceſſary connections 


preparatory. to it, ſo as to awaken the reader's 
curigſity, to draw him into {till greater concern 

for the hero, to keep him in a gentle uneaſi- 
nels, and Jani — one ſurprizing incident 


to another, -*till the whole is unravelled. An 
epick poem drawn up in this taſte will certainly 


) ſe, nor ſhall we regret the loſs of either the 
intrigues of Venn. or the n and poiſon 
of Alecto. 

To — by e n the Habu⸗ 


bois fiftions of the poets in the manner I have 


_ f Ke prode volume da: poem, Herat.. 
wy Z 


done, 
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— I am far from condemning cettain figures, 
by which ſentiment, | voice, and action, are 
given to inanimate beings. The poet may al- 
ways be allowed to addreſs himſelf to the hea- 
vens and the earth, to call upon nature to 
praiſe its author, to give wings to the winds 
in order to make them the meſſengers of God, 
to lend a voice to the thunder and the ſkies to 
ſound forth his glory, and to cloath the virtues 
and vices in forms and perſons. No one can 
be offended to hear it ſaid of a conqueror, that 
victory waits always on his ſteps, that terror 
marches before him, and deſolation and horror 
follow after him. Theſe figures, bold as they 
are, are no more contrary to truth, than a me- 
taphor or hyperbole; and I may well apply 
here what Quintilian ſays of the laſt, Þ Monere 
ſatis eſt, mentiri byperbolen, nec ita, ut mendacio 
fallere velit, In fact, all theſe figures, when 
diſcreetly uſed, are ſo far from creating any il- 
luſion in the mind, that they are indeed no other 
than lively and majeſtick forms of ſpeaking, 
which expreſs ſenſibly and in few words what 
would appear very * by a longer circumlo- 
cution. 


* eee 


c H A P. u. 1 
of poetry in articular. Sd 


HE inſtructions to be given the boys 
1 about poetry regard either the verſification, 
or the manner of reading g and rm In the 


os 1: 8. cap. n 7s 
Vol. I. U pe 
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poets, or the underſtanding the rules ard man 
e oma. Fog 


i 


ARTICLEGSeFIRST. 
Of verification. 1 


1 * the ＋ 7 tafte of nations with re . 


ence to verfification. 


Fr E aft of maki ing 
cation. And the different taſte of different 


verſes is called verſifi- 


nations in making of verſes has fomething in it 


very ſurprizing. What in one language is ex- 


tremely agreeable, in another is inſipid and the 


mark of a bad taſte. 


Rhymes for inftance, 


which have fo good an effect in modern poetry, 


and ftrike fo agreeably 


the ear in French, 


Italian, Spaniſh, and "High- Dutch, are ſhock- 


ing in Greck and Latin; and in like manner 


dn meafine of the Lett. and Latin verſes, 


which e upon the i quantity of ſyllables, 5 


ps 


I in our Wacken n. 


\ 
i Quantity zs wh the cation to the fame word. A- 


the time to be taken up in pro- 


naouncing it, according to which. 


e are call fhort, others 


: * and others common. The 


indeed 


Ges "ts — 


| meaſure of every ſyllable, and veuglement the ſubſtantive, 


Aveugle ment an adverb ; ma- 


tin, matin. The vowel e in 
the follewing words, ſevere, 


ẽvẽque, repeche, revẽtez, has 


| ay di and thre: 
9 . > | — — 8. thre 
obs, in fpronuncaation, and the _ 
| > ferquee foretimes goes fo far 
as to give a ar IO: 


ties, of which 
2 . — the Greek 
and 


gan give an 


KF it is * | 


But, to talk 6a of one language; what an 
ins variety of feet, ' meaſures, cadences, and 
verſes do we meet with in the Latin poetry ? 
(and the fame may be ſaid of the Greek.) Into 
how many different kinds of poems is it divided, 
which are every one entire in themſelves, and 
have their particular rules and beauties, which 
frequently draw their greateft charm from the 
mixture of ſeveral kinds of verſes, and bel | 
only to certain matters and ſuhjects, fo that 
we were to give them to others, they would put 
on a foreign look, have an air of conſtraint, 
and ſpeak no more their natural language? The 
hexameter verſe has ſomething grave and ma- 
jeſtick in it, but becomes more ſimple and 
familiar, when joined to the pentameter. The 
alcaic, erh when ſupported by the two 
different ſorts of verſes, that are joined to it, 
is full of force and grandeur; on the other 

hand the ſa . 15 Fried th and flowing, and 
derives abundance of grace from the Adoniac 
verſe, which mms, the ſtanza. And if we 
examine the cadence of the phaleuque verſe, 
one would fay it was made expreſly for ſport 
and wagon pp ow whence can this fur- 

vari 4a 

NE hs love that it was chance wh ich 
eſtabliſhed the different ſpecies of verſification. 
'This variety is doublets d in nature, 
which having given the ear a quick ſenſe of 
ſounds, leads it withal to make choice of diffe- 
rent ſorts of meaſures, cadences, and ornaments, 
according to the matters treated 155 and the e paſ- 
ſions to be expreſſed. 


that the Fretich hs is quan qui if 4 4 Heut 5 


a tho) not dftinfly ex- toweras forming = 2 
25 lable 4 at in . ed. end Age 
** 2 a 2 1 but this ſures. 
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The epick poem, which repreſents 5 great 

actions of heroes, demands à grave and ma- 
eſtick verſification. It requires verſes, which 

Toa! a ſolemnity in their march, have a lon- 

ger meaſure, without over-haſty or precipitate 

motions, and which end with a noble fall, . 
ported by the gravity of the ſpondee., 

On the other hand odes and ſongs, 1 751 
form a ſort of poetry full of images, and 
were uſually ſet to muſick and attended with 
dancing, t to require ſhorter verſes, which 
bound and caper, ſhoot out like arrows, and by 
their ſwift and rapid march aſſiſt the 1 fal- 
Ties, the ſoul is given up to. 

As the dramatick poem has neither. the ma- 
jeſty of the epick, nor the impetuoſity of hymns 
and odes, it ſuits beſt with the jambick foot, which 
gives harmony enough to verſes to raiſe them 
above the common language, and leaves them 
rotwithſtanding ſimplicity enough to ſuit with 
the familiar. diſcourſe of the actors, none 
upon the ſta | 

Our modern Ag by which FE; mean 
the French, Italian, and Spaniſh, are certainly | 
derived from the remains of the Latin, inter- 
mixed with the Teutonick or German. The 
greateſt part of the words come from the Latin, 
but the conſtruction and auxiliary verbs, which 
are of very. great uſe, are taken from the Ger- 
man. And tis probable our rhymes are de- 


rived from that language too, with the cuſtom 


of meaſuring verſes, not by feet made up of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, as the Romans did, 
but by the number of ſyllables. 

In the lower ages of the Empire, when they 
grew fond of rhymes, ſome attempts were made 
to introduce them into Latin poetry, but with- 
out faccels. And they have been WT. 8 | 

erv 


og if 1 


ſerved i in certain hymns, 1 are met with in 
the offices of the c urch, where like the verſes 
of modern languages chey have a meaſure, 
which barely depends upon the number of fylla- 
bles, without my regard to their . being lang or 
8 ort. TIY 315-351 N 1 
There is one thing ih this diverſity of taſtes, 
which very much Puzzles me, and that 15, "why 
rhymes, Which pleaſe ſo much in one Ting 
ſhould be {6 ſhocking in another. Canthis ce 
ference ariſe from habit and af or is it de- | 
rived from the nature of languages? 1 
The French poetry (and the fame may be 
Kid of all the modern languages) abſolutely wants 
the delicate and harmonious variety of feet, 
which gives numbers, ſmoothneſs, and grace 0 
the Greek and Latin verſification, and is forced 
to be content with the uniform joining together 
of a certain number of ſyllables of equal mea- 
ſure in the compoſition” of its verſes. © To ar- 
rive therefore at 1ts proper end, which is pleafing 
the ny it is under a neceſſity or ſeeking out for 
other graces and charms, and ſupplying what 
is wanting by the exactneſs, cadence, and plenty 
of rhymes,” which makes up the principal _— 
of the French verſification. : 
At the fame time as in order to pleaſe we re- 
quire, that a performance Be not ſlovenly, but 
ſent abroad in a ſuitable dreſs, we are likewiſe 
offended with too open an affectation of ſuper⸗ 
fluous ornaments. It may be perhaps in this 
taſte, that the rhymes which are very agreeable 
in French poetry, as being neceſfiry there, 
may ſeem inſi ee in Latin, as they are 
— #6 n ſomething $00: RU | 
Affe —_ „ A nr a7 * 5 2-84; 1 _ 
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U * be | 
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the, art of daing Ae * 7 - F 1 4 : 2 «4 - 


3 1 deere a chad of what Ge + rt 


ſtudies ? 


particular occaſions, as the ma 
bon Hy church, 5 


the cele the great actions and 
virtues Wer ee ſometimes the recreating 


n dunggent and genaus ame- 
ment, it muſt be allowed to be of abſolute ne- 
underſtanding of the poem, 


for the right 
while beauties can never be . difcerned as they 
ought, unleſs by the compoſition, of . verſes the 


ear be accuſtomed to the numbers and. cadence, 


which reſult from the different ſorts of feet and 
meaſures employed in the different ſpecies of poe- 
try, every one of which has ſeparate, rules and 


Beſides this ftydy may be very 


peculiar graces, 
uſeful to the boys k in point of, cloquence, by 
the mind, enyring them to think — 


noble 52 ſublime me, 2 to 


| * Ein dick 'orttbri” yerbis fubliimitas, & in afſec. 
conſerre Theophraſtus lectio- tibus motus omnis, & in per. 

nem poetarum. Namque ab ſonis deeor petitur, . _ 
r 3 Kat” 'Ti 1 5 
.. . 1 18 | 


4 * 
— 
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Tis in the fourth claſs the boys are uſually 
ſtudy of poetry. Te this 4 
they we rt aught the res of J 
ſtudy is of great importan N 
the neglect of u in their under fem we fe 
perſons of great abilities in other reſpects pro- 
nounce Latin in a manner that is net % * 
credit. ie 

——ů— be died in Reuber Bü- 
tin. Some profeffors, who firſt taught them in 
French, have ſince found by experience chat tis 
better to do it in Latin; and I think the reaſoh 

of it may eaſily be aſſigned. For as this ſtudy 
depends almoſt wholly upon the memory, and 
in a manner upon an artificial memory, the La- 
tin verſes of Beſpalrer are more eaſily learnt 
— . — — be 
m "x ome” ſuperfivities in it. 

The . ws 1 8 fo far a of theſe rules, 
as to be able to give an account of the quantity 
of every ſyllable, and quote immediately the 
rule 4 it either in Latin or French. 

The ſubject of che verſes given te the =P 
ould be p roportioned to their 
encreaſe with them. At firſt they muſt be — 
upon changing the places of words z then upon 
adding ſome epithets, and altering ſome expreſ- 
ſions 3 after that they muſt enlarge a little the 
thoughts and deſcriptions ; and laſtly, as they 
grow more improved, they muſt compoſe ſome 
little matter of themſelves, Where the whole is to 
be of their own invention. In the ſecond and 
firſt claſſes ſelect paſſages from the French 
ate often given them to be turned into 
verſe; and 1 have known ſeveral of Nem 
wary fond of this exerciſe, and ſueveed in it 

en chan in any other. And the reaſon ſeems 
| U 4 | Seiden 


% 


og 0 4 — 
* . 2 my un 
* —— . ies 22 t r _— — _ — — I . 
* 


26 0 Form. 
evident. * in this caſe their ſubject ſupplies 


them with beautiful thoughts, gives a poetical 


ſtyle and ſpirit, and inſpires a noble ſublimity z 
they have nothing to do but to make choice of 
Proper expreſſions, and throw them into good 
order; Dae bey way: eaſily learn from the 
reading of the poets. 

Tis neceſſary for the deten to dictate 


from time to time correct verſes to their ſcho- 


lars, which may ſerve them to copy aſter. And 
if they ſtudy at home, it may not be amiſs to 
take the 5 from "TINS or ſome other ex- 
1 5 £7131 10 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 
Of the reading, the hun. 


15 is the reading the poets alone can — . 


41 

the 

2 To this end 
their maſters ſhould take particular care to 
1 


. the n ſtyle. 


1 
Of the cadence of worſe. 


There is a plain, common, and dim 
cadence, which holds equally thro' the — 


renders the verſe ſmooth and flowing, carefully | 


throws out whatever may offend the ear by a 


| rough and dlageebl ound, and by the inter- 


CE | 
2 
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mixture of different numbers and meaſures forms 
that pleaſing harmony, which is univerſally dif- 
fuſed thro the whole body of the poem. 
Beſides this there are certain particular ca- 
dences, of greater ſignificancy, which make a 
more ſenſible impreſſion. Theſe ſorts of cadences 
are very beautiful in verſification, and add a 
conſiderable grace, provided they are uſed with 
diſcretion and prudence, and do not return too 
often. They prevent the tediouſneſs, which 
uniform cadences, and regular falls in one and 
r ſame meaſure, cannot fail of producing. In 

pare a the Latin verſification has an incom- 

le advantage over the French which be- 

| to divide the Alexandrine verſe by 
_ verſes, to make a kind of ſtop after 
three perfect feet; to ſupply a regular rhyme at 
the end of three feet more, and to proceed ex- 
actly in the fame method in all the verſes fol- 
lowing, muſt run the hazard of ſoon fatiguing 
the attention of the reader, unleſs ſupported and 
kept up — other beauties, ſufficient to maker 
this perpetual going on in the ſame tone to be 
forgotten. As to the Latin poetry, we have 
there an entire liberty to divide our verſes as we 
pleaſe to vary the cẽſures and cadences at will, 
and to caſt off from delicate ears the uniform 
falls produced by the dactyle and re 
which cloſe an 3 erſa :: „ 0 
Virgil ſhall let us into the value of ithis li- 
berty, ſupply us with examples of every kind, 
12 9 us the uſe we are to make of them. 
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and harmonious — ee ol n 


a 3 —— | 1 ede ole. 
b Luctantes ventos tempeſtateſque ſa 5 
2 Foce trahebatur r paſſis Priameia virgo, 

a 2 — ventis Regina vocatis 
Vela dare. 
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2. Tue pondaick verſe hae 3 
deal of gravity. | ASF 15 17 
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bs Cara Deum Beke. magnum Joris incremen- 
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Ae quondam i in buſtis aut culminibus deſertis 
3, ſerùm canit. im pocür per umb. 


mole Via has happily made uſe 5 £4 
Js the De laſt S099. of Jen Chrift, | 0 


Supremamque: auram, ponens cbt, | expiravit. 


3. Verſes endin bg with a — _ 
often abundance 0 


orc i ore eps wren 
| 1101 £8434 ;h * A 
* Inſequitur cumulo 7 5 7 6 ®. 
1 Hzret pede pcs, denſuſque wird Vir. 
m Manet imperterritus ile 
Hoſtem magnanimum n & mole ſua 
at. - 


_ n, Sternitur, cxanimilque tremens procumbir ha 


mi bos. Y 


o Sæpe exiguus mus 
Sub terris poſuirque domos atque horrea Fer 


2. Cadences 2 


3 are ſeveral ſorts of them, pn ing 2 
all their peculiar graces, The reader will Lear 


b perceive the — —.— of himſelf, 


Þ Tumiduſque novo Præcordia regno 
Ibat; & i ingenti, c. 
q At mater ſonitum thalamo fub fluminis ali ; 


Senſit; eam circum, &c. 


Qua Lay greſſus ingen at hem. 
Curvata in pe ciem enen unda. 


* . whom 


| Pilentis matris 3 in "cls 
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| ides Pim præcipiti certamine campum : 
Tuuntque effuſi carcere currus, © 


u Sed non 8 flammæ atque incendia vires 


Indomitas ph ſyere. | 
1] 41. A Abe appulic ares 


Confuſe ſonus ute & illætabile murmur. 


Nec jam ſe capit unda: volat vapor ater ad 
Auras. 

I gs Et fruſtra retinacula tendens 
Fenter 1s auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 
2 Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur, & in mediis conatibus * 5 
Succidimus. 

The two laſt inſtances are ſufficient of * 
ſelves to ſhew the boys the beauty of verſe. In 
how ſurprizing a manner does the ſuſpended ca- 
dence, fertur equis auriga, expreſs the coach- 
man bending down and hanging over his horfes ? 
And how aptly does the other cadence, velle vi- 
demur, which ſtops the verſe at the | 
and holds it in a manner ſuſpended, deſcribe 
the vain efforts of a . who ſtrives to walk, 
when half hows. 8. FO 


. Olli eee er, ingens rupir i pavor. 


_ b Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus. 
H æc ubi dia, cavum converſa cuſ pige montem. 


Impulit in latus. 

4 Tpfius ante meter ingens a vette! pontus 
In 3 ferit; excutitur, Pronuſque ma eilen 
Vo vitur 1n FP 6 | 


. 
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© ]lla noto citiùs volucrique ſagitta 


A terram fugit, & portu ſe condidit alto. 
£ Simul et dicens attollit in n 


nr. eels 74 2 rr 0 
2 Tali remigio i navis ſe tarda movebat ; 
Vela facit tamen. 38 181 it 


uid Elifins. ie 11 el 2 


Eliſion contributes very much to the beau 


of verſe. It ſerves n to make the num- 
bers ſmooth, flowing, rough or majeſtick, AC- 


cording to the difference of mm to be ex- 
preſſed. 


h Phyllida amo ante alias. 

i Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius. 

* Sæpe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros. 
8 I Scandit fatalis abe mures 
Feta armis. | 
m Arma amens capio. 

n Illa graves oculos conata attollere, rurſus 
Deficit. | 

o Spelunca alta fait. * 
Quinquaginta atris immanis Was hydra. 
4 Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 
r Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulcris. 

Ut regem æquæ vum crudeli vulnere vidi 
Ve exhalantem. 


t Tot quondam populis a ſuperbum 
Regnatorem Aſiæ. 


u N 1 Genus me animo Ws 
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;». Dii, quibus i imperium ſt animarum, umbre: 
filentes. 


| — 2 10528 Mes Meds evadnbers campis 
Non potuiſſe, tuaque animam hanc effundere 
de xtra? 1 ; 
y Urgeri mole hac. 


It is impoſſible we ſhould be ſenſible of all 
the ſmoothneſs of the numbers and cadence of 


the Latin verſes, as we do not pronounce them 


aſter the manner of the antients; and e ig 
we as much disfigure them by our bad 
ciation, as foreigners disfigure our verſes bythe their : 


way of pronouncing them. 


Cadences Proper t0 ageribe different otjetts. : 


. Sorrow. As ſorrow is to the ſoul, "what. 
Gcli is to the body, it diffuſes a languor and 
faintneſs around it, and requires to be exprefſed 
by ipondees and long words, which give a - a los- 
neſs and heavineſs to verſe.” 


z Extinctum N ymphee crudeli finere Paphnim. 

Flebant. 

Afflictus vitam in tenebris luctuque trahebam, 

Et caſum inſontis mecum indignabar Fe 
| 4 b Cunctæque 5 

Pontum aſpectabant ae. | 

c Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. Sos 


| 2. Foy. Joy on the other hand being the 


life, the health, the happineſs of the ſoul, muſt 


En. 6. . el 1 An 3. 429. 
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inſpire it with quick, lively, and rapid ſenti- 
ments, which demand che rapidity of dactyls. 


a Saltantes Satyros celine Alphefibceus. 


© Juvenum manus ES ardens 
Littus in Heſpertum. 


Song. T expre reſs fofineſs,” we muſt 
RE, choice of nat with many vowels, which 
have a great many ſyllables with very few ler- 
ters, and the conſonants ſmooth and flowing ; 

and ſuch ſyllables muſt be avoided, as are made 
up of ſeveral conſonants, hard e and ugh 
letters or aſpirates. 


f Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia calthä. | 
_ 8 Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta. 


h k Vel miſta rubent ubi lilia mult 
Alba roſa. 


i Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 

k Devenere locos lætos, & amcena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. 

I Qualem virgineo demeſſum pollice florem 
Seu mollis violæ, ſeu languentis hyacinthi. 


4. Hardneſs. To denote hardneſs, we maſt 
fit chuſe words which begin and end with an 
, as rigor, rimantur, or which double the 7, as 
Ferri, ſerræ: 2dly. We muſt employ rough con- 
ſonants as the , axis, or the aſpirate h, trabat : 
3dly. Words formed of double conſonants, as 
junctos, fractos, naſtris: 4thly. Eliſions by the 


throwing together ſuch words and vowels, as 


found harſh when joined, as ergo agre. 5 
r En. 6. 5 R . 3. 
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[1 SE: 7 of Pot 
* n Tum ferri rigor atque argutæ lamina ſerræ. | 
4 » Poſt: valido nitens ſub pondere faginus axis 
D ing og & junctos temo trahat æreus orbes. 
Bt _ FE eee rimantur. 

| (i ü 3 Namque morantes 
1 5 | Eun ille zris rauci canor increpat, & vox 
1 Auditur fractos ſonitus imitata tubarum. 
1 4 Fra: 8 Atur remi. . 
10 * Hinc exaudiri gemitus, & ſæva fate | 
Verbera: tum ſtridor ferri, tractæque catenz. 
Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare reductis 
a Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æquor. 


5. Lightheſ.. Daftyles are proper to explain 


Een 
| Tum curſibus auras 
8 ac - per aperta den ceu liber habenis 


Agquora, vix ſumma veſtigia ponat arena. 
u Inde ubi clara dedit ſonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 
Haud mora, proſiluere ſuis : ferit æthera clamor. 
| ... » Moxaere lapſa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet 
* Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu n n 
campum. | | 


6. Heavin. It requires 3 


F Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 


| Exeſa i inveniet ſcabra "FORE: tela. 


| is on 80 G.3 I 172. 5 534. „ 

ee 51 En. 8. 689. 

: 8 193. Eu 5. 1390. Ib. 216. En. 8. 595. 
. 1. 494- ET 3 


N Poetry. . 


6. Cadences, where the words placed at the end 
baue a peculiar force or grace. 


Words hos placed produce this effect, either 
as they give the laſt ſtroke of a pencil towards 
finiſhing a deſcription, or as they add 'the new 
turn to a thought which ſeemed already perfect, 
or as they ſerve better to characteriſe, and ren- 
der the mind of the hearer attentive to what is 
of moſt importance and concern in i. | 


a Vox quoque per lucos — ennie ſilentes 


b Hi ſummo in fluctu pendent 

© Quarto terra die primùm ſe bee tandem: 
Viſa, aperire procul montes. 

d Vidi egomet duo de numero cum pee noſtro 


Prenſa manu magna, &c. 
| e Jacukihnp pi H 


Immenſum. 


t Corripit extemplo 3 n refringt 
Cunctantem. 


8 Nunc omnes terrent auræ, ſonus excitat omnis/ 


E 
* humeris de more habilem fuſpenderat 


Vera, Aquil 

i make roperas onibus ire bende 
Crudelis. 4 pe 

x Sed tum forte cava dum \ perſonat æquora conchi 
Demens, & cantu vocat in certamina * 
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"of the poetick hl. 
JOETRY has a lang g: peoylar to it 


1 ſelt, which is e diftc — from. that of 


proſe. As the poct's deſign is principally. to 


pleaſe, 72 affect and raiſe the ſoul, to inſpire it 


with grand ſentiments, and work upon the paſ- 
ſions Aber are allowed to ule bolder expreſ- 
fions, uncommon ways of ſpeaking, more fre- 
quent repetitions, free epithets, and deſcriptions 
ſet off with greater ornaments, and carrigd. to a 
greater length. Theſe are the; colours, 
Poetry, Which is a raking Fe makes us 
of to draw the im: ſubjects it treats of 


after nature and the This the boys 


be well taught to o blerye, as. they read the 


_I ſhall give ſame examples, which may 
erve to make them diſtinguiſh it of 2 


| 325702 1  Paetical 3 

2 ſhall; make choice of a ſingle. expreſio 

and endeavour to point out w hich Virgi 

och made of it in the deſcription of Ginn pe | 
Iis che word pendere. 


7 l m 7 8 fe W e 1 
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of Puig, 367 

The poet might have ſaid, Non cb vos alta 
paſcentes rupe videbo, The word pendere won- 
derfully deſcribes the goats, which at a diftance 
ſeem. as it were to hang upon the ſteep NS 


b in fummo in lt pendent his d- denten, 
Terram inter fluctus aperit. 


If we put inſtead of it, hi ſummo in 2 
Moe] the image and beauty vaniſh at once. 
They conſiſt in the word pendent, and in the 
place where it ſtands. For, hi pendent ſummo 
in A does not produce”: the fame effect. 


4 c- Pendent opera interrupta, minæque 
Murorum ingentes, æquataque machina ccelo. 


= mult be owned that ä 
are very poetical. Mine ingentes niurorum, to 
expreſs ſuch high walls, as ſeem to menace hea- 


ven. But the word pendent very much heightens 
the deſcription. For where would be the beau- 


ty, if we ſaid manent opera interrupts * ? 
4 F ronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum. 


er e 
cd in the air, and forming a naturar iter, 


i > . pendens in verbers elo 
Admonuit bijugos. | 


© Nec fic immiſſis aurigæ u 


Au. 1. 110. n. 4. 88. * Xn, 1. 170. 
An 10, 586. Kn. 5. 146. 
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308 1 Poetry. 
pots pronique in verbera pendent, 


Can any picture beer expreſs the 8 
a coachman over bent his horſes, and 


ka them on to a gallop ? 


| 9% s Simul arripit ipſum 
Fendentem, & magna muri cum parte revellit. 


The mind and the ear cannot aka hate. 
ſible of the eee e wa} are 


lem. 


b Tliacos iterum 1 audire labores 
en it, pendetque i iterum narrantis ab ore. 


Ir is impoſſible to expreſs better the lively at- 
tention of a perſon, who hears another with 
pleaſure, and remains unmoveable, fixed, and 

in a manner hanging upon his lips. | 


1 Fecerat & viridi fxtam| Mavortis i in antro _ 
Procubuiſſe lupam; geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, & lambere matrem, 
e ee 


"How keel is the deſcription? But the exam- 


ple, which follows, ſupplies an image by far 
more agreeable, and drawn from nature itſelf. 
A father, who would embrace his child, bends 
down towards him, and when the infant has 
thrown his little arms around his neck, the father 

riſes up, and holds him ſo hanging about him. 
i naere . ſuffices to paint this 
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© Ie dulce pendchd Sic Felt nh” 
I Ille ubi complexu Eneæ colloque pependit. 
And the caſe is the ſame with a thouſand other 
1 Poetical expreſſions, the grace and energy of 
which the boys ſhould be made to obſerve. 


* 


* 


2. Poctical turns. 
Fg 


The language peculiar to poetry, which diſtin- 
: guiſhes it from proſe, properly conſiſts in certain 
turns and forms of ſpeaking ; for almoſt all the 
words are common to both. Tis this kind of 
turns and locutions, which makes up the charms. 
and value. of poetry, *Tis by them we find 
means of varying a diſcourſe a vaſt number of 
ways, of thewing the ſame object under a thou- 
ſand different faces. conſtantly new, of preſent- 
ing pleaſing images thro* the whole, of ſpeak- 
Ing to the ſenſes and imagination a language 
ſuitable to them, of expreſſing the ſmalleſt mat- 
ters with a grace, and great ones with a noble- 
"neſs and majeſty, which ſupports the whole 
grandeur and weight of them. Some inſtances 
wut” make the mater ee. 
1. To dig up, or till the ground; arare, co- 
lere terram; is a manner of ſpeaking which in 
roſe is not capable of many different turns, 
but may be very much diverſified in verſe, 
and Virgil has actually expreſſed it in ſeveral 
ways. I ſhall give ſome of them, that youth 
may learn how the ſame thing, conſidered. in 
different points of view, as to inſtruments, man- 
ner, circumſtances, and effects, may be varied 
in inſiniium 91 K 1er e 1 
„ 2 O's. oy: t 
28 e X 3 * pepreſſo 


1 FCC 


m Depreſſo incipiar jam tum mihi taurus aratro 
Ingemere, & ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. 
n Exercetque frequens tellurem, atq; imperat arvis. 
7 Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni. 
Quod niſi & aſſiduis terram inſectabere raſtris. 
'q Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
2 Inſtituit. . . . . Incumbere aratris. | 

* Agricola i incurvo terram dimovit aratro, - 

| © Scindere terram, 

Et campum horrentem fractis invertere ae 

2 Fe e en eee, 3 


2. Tis worth while to obſerve how many af 
| feren ways Virgil lere navigation. 


wv ' Non aliyr quien qui Wl vix mine ea. 
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Remigh ſubigit. 
Et quando infidum remis inpelere marmar 
©" Conveniat. | 
1 Sollicitant alii remis freea caeca, 
Vela dabant læti, & ſpumas falis ære rucbant, 
7 Vela damus, Yaſumque caya trabe currimus 


&quor 

b Vela cadunt, remis infurgimus : bnd mora, 

__ naut® | p 
Adnixi torquent ſpumas, enen verrunt. 
Tentamuſque viam, & velorum pandimus alas. 

© Certatim ſocii ferunt mare, & æquora verrunt. 

4 ren bo No certantibus æquora remis. 

ko anti ' FO: atros er ſecabat. 
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of Putt 311 
Ferit æthera clamor 


Neuen: adductis put freta verſa lacttris. 
Infundurt pariter falcos, 'tottnnque dehiſciTt 


Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibtis æquor. 


Olli certamine ammo 


Procurbunt, vaſtis tremit icribas Kren Poppis, 
S rque folum.” 5 CHE 


h Chm venti poſuere, ain repente dit 


Flatus, & in lentò luctartur marmore tonſæ. 
i Inſtat 3 n longa f ſulcat maria alta carina. 


4 l of che mot f methotls With the 
i to deferibe things by their effects, or 
ir circumſtances. 


Inſtedd of fit 19 gn, ed Be ii. 


tilled for one — herds eld a more plentiful 
crop the yes following; cis poet frys, the 2 


Kally has ſeen two ſummers and two winte 


7 arifwers the withes of the covetous h 


a, and protluces ſõ plentiful an — 


fi the barns can. ſcarce Fans the eight 
o 


k IIla W „dür Wipündr avari' © 


Agricolz, bis que ſolem, bis 92152 . 
Illius immenſe Ds Horrea 


Fot, as het they bad # 2 10 10 wats he 1. 
e 


ot yet heard the terrible ſound” of the trumpets, 


row the crackling noiſe. of the ſwords: hammered 
upon the” A. 


FOOT! 


r Necdum etiam audierant iuflatl es recto 
a duris crepitare incudibus * 


1 1 12 5 brine a 7. ab | vat 10, 
196. G. 1. Ge „G. 2. 539+ | 
ne q | X 4 It 
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_ Of Prevry. 

I was in winter. The winter thro* an exceſs 
of cold made the ſtones to cleave aſunder, and 
by its. ice checked the rapid © courſe of the rivers, 
as with a bridle. : 


m nn none fines ſaxa 
n OS eee 


III. Repoition 


Ne epetitions are very graceful in poetry; ; and 
are either uſed for mere _ and to render 
the verſification more agreeable, or to lay a 
greater ſtreſs upon what is ſaid, or to expreſs 


A Lace, ane fe] 
1. Repetitions, barely elegant. 


n Ambo re =tatibus, 2 ambo. | 
ge oSequitur c errimus Aftur, 
Aſtur e o fidens. * 


P Falle dolo, & nowos pueri puer indue vultus. 


2. Repetitions, which are emphatical. 


Pan etiam Arcadia mecum ſi judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victum. 7 
Nam neq; Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neq; Pindi 


Ula moram fecere. 
5 1 Bella, horrida bella, 
Er multo Tybrim Pond fanguine cerno. 


| There is another ſort bf heal very e 
6 Which at the ſame time has a- 
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Of Poetry. 313 
bundance of grace and force. Inſtead of fay- 
ing, that a man has ſeveral times made an at- 


tempt and failed of ſucceſs, they ſay, that thrice 


he would have done it, and was thrice obliged 
to lay it aſide. 5 | 


© Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Offum 
Scilicet, atque Oſſæ frondoſum involvere roy 


-pum3 

Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 

u Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſomno. 
Ter totum fervidus ira 

Luſtrat Aventini montem: ter ſaxea tentat 

Limina nequicquam: ter feſſus valle reſedit. 


\ Virgil in he Gh book eggs ha 


ly made uſe of the figure, we are 
here-tanking of; — 


reſs how grief hindered 


Dot from painting —5 fatal fall of his ſon 
Icarus. Tis one of the moſt beautiful Paſſages 


in his poem. * 

1 = Tu quoque magnam 

Partem opere in tanto, ſineret dolor, Icare haberes. 

Bis conatus erat caſus effingere in auro, 
Bis . cecidere manus. 


How tender is the apaliciabai y to its: E- 
How delicate the phraſe ſineret dolor, inſtead of 
ft dolor ſiviſſet? But can any thing be more 


* finiſhed than the two following verſes? Twice 
the unhappy father ſtrove to repreſent the ſor- 
rowful — of his fon in gold, and twice 
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314 0 Poetry. 
his fatherly hands fell down. ' The epither * 
parks manus wot an ee 


ö 
f 
1 


3. ' Repetitions, which ſerv to expreſs the tent 


ments, or paſo ions. 


y 2 — — Rios; — — an 
MNiratur portas, 1 


2 Mirantur dona Eneæ, mirantur Iulum. 
ee ee mirancur& mdr. 


- Lindo and th paſſions. rate [ | 
4 5 


Ut vidi, — abſtulit — 
O mihi ſola mei uper Aſtyanactis imago. 
Sic geulos, ſic le manus, fic ora ferebat. 
d Ad cclum tendens ardentia er 
. e 


115 1 


Fer forrow. ee ill ni 


bo n Ipfe te, Tiyre, pinus, 
Ipſi te fontes; ipſa hæc arbuſta vocabant. 

Te nemus Angitiæ, "ume. te Fucinus ada. 
"= 18 9 NO e. 


Cm ieee ee deen 
Italiam. Italiam primus * 
Traliam læto ſocii clamore ſalutant. 
| . * ID. En. 8. 91. b Ec. f. 
4 Aux Coe Ny 2. 405. Ane oy 
* 3. 489. 40. 

En. 7. 760. 8 En. 3. 325 
IV. Erla. 


are abundantly recompenſed for it 
ber of beautiful — — | 


MR 315 
W. Rb. „ 


7 b Epithets contribute very much to the bea 
of verſe. Quintilian obſerves that the _ 


make uſe of them both more frequently and 
more freely than orators. More frequently, be- 
cauſe it is a great fault to over-load, a —_ 


in proſe with too many epithets ; whereas in po- 


22 they always produce a good effect, tho in ever 
o great a number. More freely, becauſe with the 


e thee tie FORE ee 
it is referred to 3 and thus we can dii- | 


penſe with i dentes albi, bumida: uind. But in 


proſe, every epithet, which produces no effect, 


and adds nothing to the thing ſpoken of, is vi- 


cious. Indeed, we ſometimes meet with epi- 
thets among the: Greek, and L thees, which 


e 


cuſe in our poets; but this is ſeldom, and 
the num 
with. 


J ſhall here —— without obſerving any 


other order, than as they ſand in Virgil. 


k Lobime infelix ſtudiorum, aldi immemor herber 


Victor equus. 
1 Alter erit maculis auro | ſqualentibus — 


Et rutilis clarus ſquamis: ille horridus alter 


Deſidia, OS trahens inglorius alvum. 
= Sed; pater omnipotens ſpeluncis abdidit atris, 


k Quintil. 1. 8. c. 6 pag i En. 7 * "Oh 364. 


88.2.8. 6. 4. 9. . . br th . 


4” reg 


Theſe two laſt examples ſhew the force of an 
"_—_ when your fter a ſubſtantive, 


* _ 855 e We 1 impig hu 


Spumantem pateram, & pleno ſe proluit auro. 
r Ardenteſque oculos ſuffecti ſanguine & 1 igni 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

4 Arma diu ſenior deſueta trementibus æ o 


Circumdat nequicquam humeris, & inutile ferrum 


© An exul! 
r Intenti ſignum, tantiaque haurit 
Corda Pavor Yarns, ludumq; Rm cupido. 
f Pars ingenti ſubtere feretro, 
Triſte miniſterium, & ſubjectam more Parentum 
Averſi tenuere S 
RNoſtroque immanis vultur obunco 
tundens, fœcundaque poents 


4 „ habitatque ſub alto 

Pedtore {tec fibris requies ; datur ulla renatis. n 

Ille (ſpeaking of a tame deer) 6 A 
Ille manum patiens, aſſuetus den. 


Errabat fylvis; rurſuſque ad limina nota 

Ipſe demum ſera quamvis ſe note ferebaae. 

Sed mihi tarda gelu, ſecliſque effœta ſenectus 

Invidet 1 > een 5 ad fortia vires. 
pontem indignatus Araxes. 

7 Tel mans ho tm eek Fefe, * 


V. Deſcriptions « and narrations, ck g 
The ende and vivacity of the APES 


4 ſtyle are chiefly ſeen in deſcriptions and narra- 


tions. Some are ſhorter and others longer. I 
rad ade: eel 


Ain ! 


„ b. 4777 1 An 2. 210. 9 809 | 


137. En. 6. 222. lb. 59 75 . 7. 490 
» #y: 8. 508. * Ib. 728. An. 11. 578. 
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1. Short Deſcripitons. 3 


* 1 wonderfully deſcribes in a few verſes 
the ſorrow of an Ny Fs ning who had juſt loft 
ene murrain. 7 ard 


2 It rriſtis aratoy 
Rn abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, | 


; Atque opere in medio n relinquit aratra. 


The following verſes give a lively reſemblance 


of the poor wretches, who urged their paſſage 
_ over the nn with earneſtneſs ago pores; 


nity. 


. Seabant orantes primi 3 a bo 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulteriores amore. 


Eneas in the ſhades below had endeavoured 
to appeaſe Dido by an humble and pathetick 


diſcourſe. The Princeſs, looking firſt upon | 


him with a countenance full of indignation 
and. Fury, turns her face aſide, fixes her eye 


upon the ground, and then leaves him abruptl 
without giving him one word of anſwer. All 


this is deſcribed in a very few words. But the 
filence of Dido outdoes all the other beauties. 


'b Talibus Eneas ardentem & torva tuentem 5 


Lenibat dictis animum, lacrymaſque ciebat. 
Illa ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat. 
Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica ae. 
In nemus umbriferum. * 


s G. 3. 517. . En. 6. 313. 08 w. 467, PI 
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2. Narrations of greater length. 


I ſhall make choice of one only, taken from 
the fourth book of the Georgicks, where Virgil 
tells the ſtory of and Eurydice; and 
from that I ſhall ſelect only certain remarkable 


=> 1 


— —.— n ©. 
Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente 4 te png mug eines.. 


This aper means, O peut cithara Aalen 
leniens die ac nocte conjugem canebat; and tis 
thus we ſhould give the boys a ſubject to make 
verſes upon. And their ſkill muſt be ſhewn in 
giving a poetical turn to theſe very plain thoughts 


and expreſſions. Cava etudine + is lar more ele- 


gant than cytbara. Afgrum amorem much better 

any other expreſſion. But the principal beauty 
lies in the two following verſes. The applica- 
tion to Eurydice has ſomething very tender and 


5 affecting in it, 1 


her to the view. Te, dulcis conjux, And how 
expreſſive is the epithet dulcis ? The ſame word 
_ four times in two verſes, te, dulcis con- 
jux, ve, &e. ſhews- that Eurydice was the fole 


| object in in Orpheus's thoughts. Solo in liffore ſo 
ſolltude 


cum is not indifferent. We know that 
2 places are very proper to 
Tanarius etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis, 


ws => mY nigra formidine Jucum SAR 
Ingreſſus, 


; 69 | Of Poetry. | 319 
Ingreſſus, maneſque adiit, regemq; tremendum, 
Neſcia | me panel manſueſcere corda. 


Theſe four lines take in this ſingle thought, 
Quin etiam Orpheus inferas ſedes penetravit. The 
poet, to extend this thought, gives a brief ac- 

count of the ſhades below, and makes choice of 
ſuch particulars, as ſeemed moſt likely to inti- 
midate Orpheus. The laſt verſe expreſſes mighty 
well the character of the infernal deities, as inflext- 
ble and inexorable. This line, Et caligantem 
nigra formidine lucum, is admirable both for the 


eboice of the words; and the cadence,” which'is  . 


all made up of ſpondẽes. Nigra formidine is 
very elegant to denote the thick ſhade of the 
grove, which inſpires horror. 


Quin i ipſæ ſtupuere domus, atque it intima lethi 
Tartara, —— implexæ crinibus angues 
Eumenides; tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora, 
Atque Ixionei vento rota conſtitit orbis. 


Nothing can be more poeticl than ths bref 
recital. 


Jamque pedem Nen caſus ae omnes, 

— Redditaque Eurydice ſuperas veniebat ad oras; 
Ponè _ (namque hanc dederat Proferpina 

em 

Cam Gi incautum dementia cepit amantem : 

Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere Manes. 

Reſtitit, Eurydicenque ſuam, jam luce ſub ipſa, 

Immemor heu! victuſq; animi reſpexit. Ibi omnis 

Effuſus labor, immitis rupta tyranni 8 

Faedera, terque ſtagnis auditus Avernis. | 


Ula, Quis & me, 1 & te 
ti, Orphan? 4: Unis 
Quis 
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Quis tantus furor? En iterum crudelia retro 


Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina fomnus. 


amque vale : feror _— circumdata nocte, 
validaſque tibi tendens dendehs (heul non tua) palmas. 


Ir is not poſſible to conceive any thing more 


beautiful and perfect than this narration, The 
beginning may be reduced to this ſimple pro- 


poſition. Famgue Eurydice pone pe nw conjugem, 
ſuperas ad oras veniebat, cùm i Orpbeus re- 
Jpexit. Tis plain that 6s < of this 
. propoſition, Orpheus's looking back ——_— 
— upon. 57 
N is ſignificant 3 in this 2. fubita in. 
cautum dementia cepit amantem ; and the 

is extremely heightened by the line following, 
Tenoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere Manes. 
But what is ſtill drawn in more lively colours, 
is the phraſe Eurydicen reſpexit. And the epi- 
thet he gives Eurydice ſurpaſſes all, Eurydicen 
ſuam, < his dear Eurydice.“ Beſides this mean- 


ing, which firſt preſents itſelf to the view, and 


ſeems the moſt natural, there T 


more ſecret and curious. Eurydice, whom 


now. judged to. be reſtored: eo him, whom he 
now thought his own, and his own for ever. 


2 b ipſa; as the moment drew 
— - was Ak be his indeed. 


8 ba vituſque animi. He had long 


with himſelf, long reſiſted his eager 


_ deſire of caſting a look upon E dice; but at 
laſt overcome by his paſſion, he forgot the con- 


ditions upon which he had received her. The 
word vi&us allows us to ſuppoſe all this 

| Reſpexit, That the mind of the reader might 
remain till now in * this word, _ 


5 4 
5 a 
8 * 
- 


c Poetry, 42r 
is decihve aud 18 determines the ſenſe, ſhould 
be reſerved to the cloſe ;. and we may ſay that it 
is in a manner the laſt ſtroke of the Pee 
Which UN | thy nia picture. 

diſcourſe of Eurydhe is ſo beau- 
1 and Ale, as not to be ee ad- 


* uſual taflition Ihe fc [ ritur 1, Quits, 
xc. would have, been, very Jo but the turn 
given it is far more lively, Ita, + quis me, in- 
quit miſeram, Ste perdidit Orpheu? ,, _ 
Can any thing be more poetical t. than this 
phraſe, En iterum crudelia retro Fata vocant, 
* natantia lumina lee, to . a 
1d, dhe a amr: * IELY 
The cloſe of this mort diſcourſe in my opi- | 
nion excells all the reſt. All that Eurydice could 
do in the laſt remaining moment of her life 
was to ſtretch out her weak and dying hands 
towards her dear Orpheus, the then. ſole inter- 
ks of the ſentiments. of her heart, Invali-. 
1 tibi tendens, beu! non tua, palmas. 1 
not pretend to ſhew, the delicacy of the 
Phraſe, r it is more eaſy to be 
conceived than explained. This wo ſeems... 
uſed in oppoſition. to the preceding expreſſion, x 
Eurydicenque ſuam. It recalls to my mind two. . 
beautiful verſes made by a ſcholar in the firſt. 
claſs of the college du Plefſis The fat ject Was 
2 Anthony's eager return to S. Paul, who died 
during his abſence. The young poet, alter ob- 
ſerving with what earneſtneſs S. Anthony was 
urging his return to his holy and we 
friend, applies to him thus. 


Quid facis, Antoh' ? Jam friget Paulus, & a 
Immiſtus ſuperis, nec jam tuus, attigit arces. 
A Y | I have 


Vhic 


3 eg. 
e ee : 
Virgi and the n ga our | to them 


1 dare not finiſh this, nartation, tt > N | 
weary the reader with refſections, which may 
ſem tedious, but T cannot avoid tranſtrib 


here the beautiful » which, clo They | 
treat: of the 1 4 00 4 whi Et the Thira- 


5 F 4 
* 


Volvoret, Eur urydicen vox of, 8 of fi ids le 
Ah! miſeram. Earydice anime one 


4, 


 Fupydiben, ͤ ˙ ſhavitg.nhe, |... 


The poet might have kal Rid. hab 40 
en T's being caſt into the, Hebrus, his. 
* ronounced the name of 1257 
But how ma y beauties Have we in. three. lines 7? 
V ipſ#;, the voice of Orpheus, of itſelf. ang.. 
thro? the habit i it had; contracted of grenouncing 


chat tender name; . 2% rag a W 
tongue already cold. 


cen, Th "Tis uſtial; with 


death by:the call. which hole . We Abs. 
: ba ajeed Elrydicen.. | * tenderneſs; _ 
the repetition of Eu itn Ames 20, the: 
cpither miſeram, apd:the preceding exclawatian.!: 
"laſtly, ddes not this Wed 5 

the name dice perfectly point aut, the; na: 
ture of an eccho, which repeats the: lame word 
ae mc F Bit! — 


- 1810 


i : „ 
, — 
8 4 | . 05 7 j 
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the Sy 


he 


ics. The epithes J T's are 5 


repetition, a, 
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„ Ovid; upon the fame ſubjeck, Mas exprefſed 
this: faſt beuuty in 4 different manner, dur at the 
fun time wink great grace and delicacy. 


Membra * diverſa locis: caput, Hebre $i 


2 7 1 ee ih duet huh as; 


| 3 — coin lyra: febile lingiia a 
immer dn + reſpondent fledile ripe.” 


Finde ivetinun «Conitvinea Virgil by 
la. Cert the Jefuir, amine) we Yang 


the boys into che taſte, we'are ſpeaking of. He 


"particular in examining all the thoughts 
on of this Poet, 


dis ver 
and 
and | 

M. Hal who taugllt rhetoriek in tlie college 
du Pleſſis; and was a gebd judge, valded it very 
much, and raiſed: a great eſteem for it in his 
ſcholars. Scaliger alfb in Kis treating of poetry 


exphins very well he whale re of Vigil a 
VI. Spreches. 


: Upon * article ! might reſet 15 hi: rules: 
laid ky in tie next volume concerning rhe- 
— rf moſt part they belong alſo ti 
: bur I thought I ouglit nor entirely to 
omit what relates to poetical orations. 
1 ſhalll make: choice of one only, and that a 
from one, which will ſuffice to ſhew the in 


wit marnett to diſcover: the force: and! energy. 


of the diſcourſes, which occur im the: pot 
. The! diſcourſe” I: ſhall' here undertae te e- 


Pphin is tir of juno; n. 
+ Metam; lib# 17. 
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upon the point of landing in Italy, notwith- 


ſtanding all her endeavours to croſs their deſigns, 


the 8 Were with weakneſs and, anc 


of Power. 


ar pb al 
XS $a £4 EY. F 


i Vir 8 e tu 8 de in Na 


Vela dabant læti, & ſpumas falis ære ruebant: 
Cꝭm Juno æternum ſervans n vulnus, 


Hæc ſecum; Me: ne incepto deſiſtere victaml, 


Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem 
Quippe vetor fatis. Pallas: ne exurere claſſem 
Argivum, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere eye | 
den noxam & furias Ajacis lei? 53 
Ipſa Jovis rapidum jaculata © nubibus ignemn, - F 

Jer itque rates, evertitque æquora vegti : [: 
Illum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas 
Turbine corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto. 
Alt ego, quæ Divùm incedo regina, ae 
Et ſoror & conjux, una cum gente tot annos 

lla gero; & quiſquam numen Junonis adoret. 


| Præterea, aut ſupplex aris n honorem? 


In this diſcourſe Ae we may diſtinguiſh 
the exordium, the co g geh and mas 2 


ration. 


The 3 n „ aplais' 5 as it is, 


rl a "Ou warm and Gro Fe me .diſcourſe, 


Rae out to us how far the hatred of the 
ſs was like to reach; Cm Juno æternum 


ee ſub pectore vulnus, Hee ſecum. The poets 


calls her reſentment. a wound, vulnus; and that 
the goddeſs cheriſhed and. kept it in her eg N 
with care, ſer vans. 

Has ſecum ; Add loquitur, which is uneroadd, 
and you take away all the fire and vivacity of dle 
recital, 8 

= Ar. 38. 1 „ 


The 


2 


777 ã Has dS, OTF RETRY. 


* een e 
eee 


CY 
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The Exorpium. Me-ne incapto defiſtere vic- 


" 


tam This abrupt beginning ſuits perfectly well 
with the character of a godc 1tl- 


eſs, full of haugh 
neſs and rage, that talking over to herſelf the 
ſubject of her diſſatisfaction, gives a vent at 


5 


once to her grief and indignation. Every ex- 
preſſion deſerves to be examined. Me- ne: This 


one word implies all the reſt, and Juno herſelf 


mall lay open to us its full meaning in what fol- 


lows. 2 deſiſtere, that a woman, a god- 
deſs, (and ſuch a 3 ſhould be obliged 
to lay aſide an enterprize ſhe had undertook ; 
Y1ftam, that ſhe ſhould be forced to own herſelf 
conquered, notwithſtanding all her pains and 
ſtrugglings to the contrary ; and ſee her rival 


victorious, and triumphant over her weakneſs. 


All theſe words might be retained and not have 
the fame force, as in Incæpto cogor deſiſtere vitts. 


The thought is raiſed by the monoſyllable, and 
the interrogation me-ue; and the infinitive de- 


Jiſtere, without any preceding word to govern; 
ſuch language is the effect of rage. 1 5 


Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 


Here then ſhe ſtands convicted of want of 
power, this Queen of the gods and men, nec 


Poſſe. And this upon what occaſion ? Did ſhe 


attempt to ruin a mighty Prince, to. force him 
from the throne, and drive him out of his do- 
minions. Nothing like it. It was only to keep 
at a diſtance from Italy the unfortunate Prince 
of a conquered people, Teucrorum regem. 


' Jono in another place lays open how obſti- 
nately ſhe had been bent to deſtroy the unhappy 
remains of the Trojan nation, and their Prince 
ZEneas. And that paſſage may ſerve to let us 
into the meaning of this we are now explain- 


ing. | 
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two precedin 
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c Heu ſtirpem avid & fatis contraria noſtris 
Fata Phrygum! Num N pccumbere campis, 
Num capti 


Pray Num incenſa cremavit 
Troja viros Medias aces meciolge per en 
Tnvenere VIAIN. . 

Quin etiam patra excuſſbs infeſta per undss 
Auſa ſequi, & profugis toto me 8 ponto. 
Abſymptai in Teucros vires 

Quid 7 4 aut Scylla mihi, guid vaſta Cha- 


Deut optato conduntur Tybridis alveo; b 
N que mei. Mars perdere gentem 
pithum yahuit : conceſſit in iras 
Calydona Diane ; N 
vod ſcelus aut Lapythis tantum, aut Calydona 
merente ? 


uz potui infelix, quæ derer in omnia verti. 
cor ab FEnca. | | 


Sonia Bion. | Pipe vetor fas. The 
are inſtead of the exardium 
and prop ws Juno now confutes the only 


en that could be made to her, drawn 
from the irreſiſtible force of the fates, which 
oppoſe her enterprize. Some criticks are of 


opinion, that this objection is ironical; and the 
word guippe ſeems to countenance this notion. 


However it be, Juno confutes it by one fingle 
example, which makes up the whole matter of 


her diſcourſe; Pallas could avenge berſelf of 
Ajax, and yet ¶ cannot compaſs the that 4 


he Trojans. This compariſon has two pan — 


which are both treated of with wond 


And 1t would be very difficult to find m_—_ 


peautiful model of amplificarian than this. 
n. 7. 23. „ 
Tax | 


, 2 
T FIRST, ba PA 75 43 could | avenge Bar- 


0 n | was the ſon of Oileus, 
ur CH ES who; had raviſhed 


Caſſandra * Fx .of Priam, and prieſteſs 
2 . in her very temple... The poet 
7 oy ox 1 Teven lines in diplaying this. 1 vengeance 


ho 10 Ge with _ naming, Pallas, without 
ey ; any epithet to her name, any "mark. of 
dignity and diſtinction. Pallas- ur. And yet 
ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter, and gende 
at che ſame time over war and the ſciences. 
he ſeems to intimate, as tho' it were che rg | 
flest of the Greeks, that was deſtroyed, cle | 
 Argivin ; and yet it was only the veſſels o he 
Locrians. She uſes a compound word #xwrere, 
to ſhew that the fleet was entirely burnt_ and 
conſumed. And leſt we ſhould mink the ſhips 
were only hurnt, the adds, Atque ipſos potwit 
ſubmergere ponto. 
Dit, ob mongm & furias Ajadis Oitei ? The 
more Juno takes pains to exaggerate the great- 
neſs of che v vengeance, the more ſhe 8 
to leſſen che cauſe of 19 Twas a fimple fault, 
notam; and what is {tl leſs, ah involuntary 
fault, furias, committed in the heat of paſſion, 
when a man is not maſter of himſelf; and 
laſtly, twas the fault of a lingle man. Unins 
ob nam & futias Hjacis Oftei. 
Ha Jovis rapidum Jacutata e nubibus ignem, 
0 ſaving 5 ægubra ventis. The 
eance would have ſeemed imperfect, if 
Pa as herſelf had not be mc it with her own 
hands. Jpſa ; this word employs the reliſh amt 
ſatisfaction the took in it. I; um Jovis ignem 
t Jaculata, a beautiful periphraſis of thunder ! 


e nubibus 3 this circumſtance is not indifferent. 
Y 4 a... 


* 


a - V Poetry. 


* * 


*T'was from the midſt of the clouds, which is 


* Juno's empire, that Pallas caſt the avenging 


and deſtroying fire, which wrought ſo much ha- 


© Illum  expirantem transfixo peftore flammas 
"Turbine corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto. Pallas 
would not have been fatisfied with the diſperſion 


and burning of an entire fleet, if with her own 


hand ſhe had not ſtruck thro? the wretched Ajax, 


pointed rock. 


Tux SECOND PART. But for me, I cannot 

compaſs the deſtruttion of the Trojans. We have 
_ obſerved in ſpeaking of Pallas, that Juno con- 
tented | herſelf with ſaying, Pallas-ne, without 
adding any epithet to ſet off the name of the 


-goddeſs. She does not expreſs herſelf thus, 


when ſhe ſpeaks of herſelf. And TI, ſays ſhe, 


"who am the Queen of the gods, I who am both 
the fiſter and wife of Fove. All this is contained 
in the word ego. The contraſte is very evident. 
The poet on one ſide ſhews us Pallas, as alone, 


without character, or diſtinction, Pallas ne. On 


the other hand he repreſents Juno as ſurrounded 
with glory, power, and majeſty. A . que 
diviim incedo regina, Foviſque Et ſoror & conjux. 


We muſt not fail to obſerve to £ ſcholars the 


propriety of the word incedo, which ſuits per- 
fectly well with the majeſtick pe of a Queen 


and a goddeſs, 4 Et vera inceſſu patuit dea; and 


the affected repetition of the conjunction to in- 


ſiſt ſtill more upon her double quality of ſiſter 


and wife, Et foror & conjux. © Horace makes 
uno talk much after the fame manner, when 


| the declares, that if they attempted to rebuild = 


# En. 1. 409. * Ode 3. lib. 3. 1 ; 
70 W 1 


Nn «99 
Troy, ſhe TI herſelf at the head of an 
ary zo deftroy the town, dee e "of 


A EY 2 
1 +: % A 


Troje renaſcens alite Jugubri 

Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, _ 
Ducente victrices catervrass 
Conjuge me Jovis et ſororee. 
na cum gente tot annos Bella gero. Juno, in 
ſpite of all her power and grandeur, her qualit 
as Queen of the gods, and the ſiſter and wi 
of Jove, has the grief to ſee herſelf at variance 
with a ſingle nation, and that for ſo many 
years, una cum gente, tot annos, a beautiful op- 
poſition; and exhauſting all her forces againſt it 
to no purpoſe, bella gero. 


| THE PERORATION, E- $64 wp numen Ju- 
ex aris imponat 


nonis adoret Præterea, aut ſupp 
honorem-? Griet, ſpite, ' and vengeance are e- 
qually diſcerned in theſe words, fo full of fire, 
and indignation. After ſuch an affront, Juno 
looks upon herſelf as in diſgrace, as degraded 


from the dignity of a goddeſs, as become for 


ever the object of contempt amongſt gods and 
men. The interrogation and exclamation are 
here of very great force. Take away theſe fi- 
gures, and the ſame thought, without changing 
a ſingle word, would become cold and languid. 
The poet has great reaſon to ſay, that the god 
deſs, had her heart enflamed and burning with 
rage, whilſt ſne pronounced this diſcourſe. Talia 
flammato ſecum dea corde volutans, Tis all life 


and fire, and every expreſſion in it breathes forth 


an eagerneſs and thirſt after vengeance. 
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ARTICLE the THIRD | 
= | © Of dhe dfirene mee, 


= _—— ——_— the mouths 

of the perſons, who appear upon the ſtage. 
According to this diviſion, grounded upon the 
the Greek words zes and dna, which are op- 
pPoſite to each other, the great poem, as 
the moſt noble ſpecies, is called epick by way 
of eminence, as it happens in a great many 
other caſes. * "Tho under the epick poem = 
ranked 


| NF. abe, whe. aw both can lune en in 


Mallers 


—v— I 2 E 


ranked ſrveraldifforegr lb of poems, as eclogues, 
— odes, _— CNT tad The dra- 
poem com trag comedy. 
The boys ſhould have ſome idea of all theſe , 
different ſorts of poetry. The ſecond and firſt 
_—_ are proper for this inſtruction. Horace's 
poetry, which is uſually explained every 
year inthe firſt claſs, will give an opportunity 
of explaining to them all that is wre 
known upon this head. | 
But che reading of the poets chemſclves will 
be far more uſeful than all the precepts that can 
be given them. 
© *Tis uſual to begin with Ovid, and with very 
reaſon. This poet is very proper to give 
em a taſte for poetry ; to ſupply facility, in- 
vention, and copiouſneſs. His metan 
in particular may be very agreeable thro? the 
great variety they contain. er 
Pect that exactneſs, propriety, and purity of taſte, 
Which we meet with in Virgil. He is often too 
_ prolix in his narrations, and follows too much 
the bent of his genius ; but there are very beau- 
tiful paſſages in him, and he may be very uſe- 
ful to young beginners. 8 Nimium amator in- 
genii ſui, 2 tamen in partibus. His 
very faults, which a diligent maſter will not 
fail to point out to the boys, may be almoſt as 
beneficial to them as the . they will be 
taught to admire, eſpecially when they become 
capable of comparing Ovid with Virgil. 


matters of this kind, in his ma revocantur varia poema- 
book De ratione diſcendi & tia, ut WO Satyrz, Odz, 
docendi, ranks alfo under the Eclogæ, Epigrammata, Ele- 
epick poem ſeveral forts of giz, &c. p 104. 

fall poems, Ane | 6 Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. 
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- read certain'pa 


r 
— — 


The laſt takes up a great ſhare of the time 


hit is Dem in. the laſer: Thus he is a perfect 


model, and may ſuffice alone to form the taſte. 
Horace and Juvenal are alſo explained there; 


and indeed they deſerve it, both of them are 
exoellent tho? in a different way: 


I I could | wiſh ſome of Seneca's Trigedies 
were added to them, I mean thoſe which are 


really his. The ſtyle of the author would eaſily 


be diſcerned in them; I mean, we ſhould ſoon 
find-admirable paſſages, full of fire and life, 
tho not always that Propriety and exadtnek 
wie one might wiſh. 

It might be of uſe alſo, in the firſt ali: to 
of Lucan, Claudian, Silit 
Jtalicus, - and ' Status, to the ſcholars, and to 


compare them with Virgil, to make them ac- 


quainted with the difference of ſtyles. The fifth 
book of Scaliger*s art of poetry may aſſiſt them 
in this. He has collected ſeveral extracts from 
the Latin poets upon the ſame ous,” as a 


pe; the plague,  &c. 


IJ cannot imagine why: the Epig rammatum He 
eeaus 1 1s not more uſed in ſchools than it 1s, as 
it is _— proper to be put into the hands of the 
: Such a collection cannot fail of pleaſing 
by the beauty and variety of the epigrams, that 
are in it; and I think we ſhould principally 
furniſn the memories of with ſuch ſhort 


and looſe forts of pieces as theſe. A new edi- 


tion of this book might be uſeful in ſchools, but 
ſome alterations ſhould be made in It, and ſome 
reflections of F. Vavaſſeur the Jeſuit in the ele- 


gant criticiſm he has made upon this ſmall Work | 


particularly conſulted. - 
I fay nothing here of the rules of French poe- . 
try, as the different exerciſes of the claſſes do 


Of Form. - 3383 
not allow time enough for inſtructions upon that 
head; and beſides, the reading of our own 
wo may de dangerous to them in ſeveral re- 

but eſpecially as it een; no pains on 
parts, and preſents * — 
thorns, we have cauſe ban 
| — 2 — to their other 2 — 
they are more difficult and leſs agrerable, ſo 
they are infinitely more uſeful and important. 
The time will come, when they may read the 
French poets, not only without danger, but 


with great advantage; for it is not reaſonable, 


they ſhould. be ſolely employed in the ſtudy of 
the Greek and Latin authors, and be without a 
curioſity to become acquainted with the write rꝭ vf 
their on nation, remain always ſtrangers in 
their own country. But to have this ſtudy uſeful, 

great care is to be taken in making a judicious 

choice, and uſing wiſe precautions, eſpecially i in 
what concerns the purity of manners. 
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;- tiquity;] which: thay be feack with. more 
roi the: thaw Homer ; and we 
N it to them, if we did not 
bring them into eine acquaintance with work; 
which Alexander the Great lovked upon as 
er eee 
underſtanding, b pretioſiimum bhumani animi opus: 
The.advantage to be drawn from 1 wer 
2 
very: proper to form 3 vin 
different-ſorts of inftrudtion; which are diffuſed; 
in it With reference to: the cuftoms ofthe ancients, 


PERO y 
Of the excellency of Homer's poems. 


4 H E high encomium which Horace has 
given of the two poems of Homer, 
in judging them to contain more uſeful inſtruc- 
tions than all the writings of the moſt able 

hiloſophers, has never ſeemed extravagant. 
Bur we cannot ſay ſo of the praiſes, which the 
learned of all ages have given him, as tho 
they had ſtrove to out- do each other in 8 


> Plin: hiſt bat. „ . cap 29: 


off | 
; 


incredible Paing- uw | 
—— 


d 5 ang, haue when 
7 — —— 


capable. ak finding-qus, the- duulticsands 
t che pats, than-tp reliſiv hin beauties. 
this ingonyenienee, I havechonght:it 


* upom the; manner in whichehe1aught: 
| | ſhall. {amatuer wn, 
certain, rules, Wbiah may er to direct them: how 
dd · form a right judgment, of; Homet. -Andcthen- 
I ſhall produce ſclet paſſagas from him, and 
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and n fore: Perſans off ir; whoſe 
"ito - determi- 


at ah age Wach in 


Ile he of 12 to make ſame refleſtians: im 
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| Han Lalla. 


— no "AND by” lis ar of 
they think to gain the elteem of c 


chers, tho“ they only 


own capacity ſhould De the character of that age, 
— 2 it ehe greateſt honour. 2 
1 7* may lay open their doubts, propoſe their diffici 
I 15 | ties, 5 | modeſtly queſtion ſich ſuch as are of age 
40 and ability to anfwer chem to ſatisfaction. Ea 
2 leſſan, the young 
the Odyſſy. He was not far kom Neſtor's 
apartment, and demands of Mentor his governor 
— — — = a himfelf- „ För 

s yer, ſay F have acquired-the ha- 
e bitt of ſpeaking, nor does it become à young 
man cas I um, to be too familiar-w ach 10 ve 
 <Omierable'a as Neſtor. rg. e 
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1 are ſometimes occaſioned by the admirati 
which tranſports him. Tis à common fault 4 
all perſons of warm imagitiations, and is eaſily 
corrected by reaſon and experience, and after 
; all ariſes from 4 good principle, and does 
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eſpecially at an age, when want of experience 


and fearfulneſs of being miſtaken ſhould put him 
upon his guard, ought ſtrictly to obſerve the 


judicious direction laid down by ! Quintilian, in 


the caſe of condemning great men. We 


«« ſhould be very cautious and circumſpect how 


«© we paſs a judgment upon writers of eſtabliſhed 


« merit, for fear it ſhould happen to us, as it 
« does to a great many, to blame what we do 
6 not underſtand,” “ HO ans We: a. 


III. 


MI. Boileau's reflection | upon the judgment o 
be given of the great men of antiquity is a very 


juſt one, and muſt take place with every reaſon- 
able and unprejudiced perſon. When wri- 


<< ters, k ſays he, have been admired for a great 
„ many ages, and deſpiſed only by ſome per- 


<« ſons of a capricious taſte, for there will be al- 


„ ways ſome or other of a bad taſte, tis 
<© not only raſhneſs but folly to queſtion the 


«« merit of thoſe writers. For tho? you do not 


«© diſcover their beauties, you muſt not there- 
<< fore conclude that they have none, but that 
* you are blind, ahd have not a taſte for 


« them. The body of mankind in a long 
« courſe of time is never miſtaken in the judg- 


* ment they paſs upon works of genius. There 
„ is now no 


jeſtion, whether Homer, Plato, 
« Tully and Virgil were wonderful men. Tis 
< a matter beyond diſpute, as it has had the 


_«« conſent of twenty ages. The buſineſs is to 


1 Modeſts tamen & cir- quod non intelligent. Quine. 
cumſpecto judicio de tantis ib. 10. cap. 1. 
viris judicandum eſt, nequod Reflex. 7. ſur Longin. 


pleriſque accidit, damnent 
. = Z « know, 
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& know, wherein that excellence conſiſts, which 
< has made them be admired by ſo many ages ; 
and if you cannot find it out, you muſt 
give up all pretences to ſkill in literature, 
« and allow that you have neither taſte nor 


genius, ſince you cannot erer what _ — 


EO! elſe but SG has diſcerned. 
01 IV. | 


It does not follow from hence, that theſe 
excellent writers ſhould be looked on as abſo- 
lutely perfect, and entirely exempt from every 


fault. They are great men indeed, but ſtill they 


are men, and as ſuch ſubject to be ſometimes 
in the wrong. We muſt therefore ſincerely own, 
and the moſt zealous defenders of Homer have 
often acknowledged it, that there are ſome pal 
ſages in this poet that are weak, defective, or pro- 
lix; that there are ſpeeches too long, deſcripions 
ſometimes too particular, repetitions that are 
offenſive, epithets too common, compariſons 
which return too often, and do not always ſeem 


ſo. noble as they ought. But all theſe defects 


are covered and in a manner ſtifled by an infi- 
nite number of graces and inimitable beauties, 
which affect and raviſh us; and then theſe faults 
do not hinder us from paying the regard that is 
due both to the work and the author, accord- 


ing to be juckicins obſervation of Homer, 


verum abi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 
paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


1 Horat, de art. po ü 


0 Yo. Bu, | 
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v. 


But we muſt be very Dc not to impute 
ſuch faults to Homer, as ſubſiſt only in the ima- 
gination of prejudiced or ignorant critic ks. 
Thus ſeveral are offended with certain words, 
which to them ſeem low and mean, as Kettle, 
pot, fat, inteſtines, that are frequently to be mer 
with in Homer, but are not allowed to be uſed 
by aur poets, nor even by our orators. _ | 
« But here,” as M. Boileau blocs N 
words I ſhall barely tranſcribe, we muſt re- 
< member, that the words of different lan- 
« guages do not always preciſely anſwer to one 
another, and that an expreſſion in Greek 
c which is very noble cannot often be rendered 
into French but by a very low phraſe.” As 
e for inſtance, in the words a/inus in Latin, 
c and 4re in French, which have ſomething 
<« very contemptible in them in both thoſe lan- 
«© guages, tho' the word which denotes that 
animal has nothing mean in it either in Greek 
« or Hebrew, but is uſed upon the mczt- emi- 
c nent occaſions. And the ſame may be ſaid 


66 of the word mulet, and ſeveral others. 


< In thort, languages have all their reſpective 
« whims, but the French is particulatly capri- 
« cious in words, and though it abounds in 
beautiful terms upon certain ſubjects, it is 
« very poor in many others, and there are a- 
* bundance of little thin "gs which cannot be no- 
<< bly expreſſed in it. Thus, for inſtance, tho 
in the moſt ſublime paſſages we may fay 
« without diſcredit, un monton, une chevre, une 
„ brebis, we cannot reputably name in any to- 


« lerable ſtyle, un _ une truie, un cochon. 
17 | 272 « The 
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The word g#nife in French is very beautiful, 
"© eſpecially in an eclogue ; vache is inſufferable. 
is . ror and berger are very elegant, gardeur 
de pourceaux or garder de beufs would be 
horrible. And yet perhaps there are not two 
words in the 22 more beautiful 
than oviBwrys and ANN, which directly an- 
„ ſwer to thoſe words in French; and *tis for 


this reaſon Virgil has entitled his eclogues by 


C6 


66 e ee name of Bucolicks, which literally 
ated is in our language, les entretiens des 
„ bouviers, or des gardeurs de beufs. 
„ HBy this we fee the injuſtice of ſuch perſons 
« as charge Homer with the low ſtyle of his 
. << tranſlators, and blame a Greek writer for not 
<< being juſtly expreſſed in Latin or French. Tis 
„ very remarkable, that in all antiquity Homer 
„ has never been found fault with upon this 
« ſcore, tho' he has wrote two poems, that are 
„ each of them larger than the Eneid, and no 
< One whatſoever has deſcended into more par- 
« ticulars than he, or more readily expreſſed 
<« little matters, cho always in noble terms, or 
« t h aſt by introducing low phraſes with fo 


much art and induſtry, as to make them no- 


ce ble and harmonious, as Dionyſius Halicar- 
< naſſenſis has obſerved. ” 


" Im 
+ £4 


VI. 


Another cauſe of the wrong judgments paſſed 
upon Homer 1s the fondneſs we generally have 
for the cuſtoms, uſages, and manners of our 
own age and country, which ſuffers us eaſily to 
be offended with the practices of times ſo remote, 
which were more ſimple, and more natural. 
Thus we 2 be ſhocked to fee Princes in 

5 Homer | 
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Homer dreſſing their own dinners, Achilles dif. 
charging the moſt ſervile offices in perſon, the 
{ons of great Kings feeding their flocks, Prin- 
ceſſes waſhing their own linen in the river and 
drawing water out of the well. | 
But do we not alſo in ſcripture ſee Abraham, 

the maſter of a numerous family, running himſelf 
unto the herd; and Sarah, who had fo many 

| ſervants kneading the bread *with her own 
hands; Rebecca and Rachel, notwithſtandin 
the tenderneſs of their ſex, carrying heavy pitch- 
ers of water upon their ſhoulders ; Saul and Da- 
vid, even after they were anointed Kings, ſtill 

employed in feeding their flocks. 7 

| Kean; good ſenſe, and equity require, that 
whilſt we are reading antient authors, we ſhould 
carry ourſelves back into the times and coun- 

tries they fpeak of; and not extravagantly ſuffer 
_ ourſelves to be prejudiced againſt the cuſtoms of 

old, becauſe they are different from ours : we 
might with the ſame reaſon, out of a blind re- 
gard for the faſhions of our own nation, look 
upon the dreſs of all other people as ridiculous. 
Beſides, do we think, that the delicacy, ſoſt- 
neſs, and luxury, which have infected theſe later 
ages, deſerve ſo much to be preferred to the 
happy ſimplicity of earlier times, which was the 
Precious remains of former innocence ? 


_—_— 


As to the real faults, that are to be found in 
Homer, theſe in all reaſon and equity are to be 
excuſed in return for the innumerable beauties 
we meet with in him. = Longinus, in his 


w Longin. v %% s, e. 270 
2 3 . enquiry 


O the reading | 
iy whe the Moderate diction, when per- 


Scbüme with ſome faults, lays down this rule, 


and proves it from the very nature of this ſort 


of performances. | For my own part, ſays 
he, I am of opinion, that the ſublime — 


ce not naturally the purity of the moderate 
0 diction. is with the ſublime, as with ve- 


« ry large treaſures, we cannot take care of 
<< every thing ſo particularly, but ſo 
& Cay: in our poſſeſſion, muſt be neglected. . 


„ Thus, continues he, tho I have obſerved in 
«Homer; anf in all- the moſt famous authors, 


2 a which do not pleaſe me; I think 
<< that theſe are faults they gave themſelves no 


| 8 trouble about, and that we cannot ſo properly 


call them faults, as little overſights, which 
«© have eſcaped them, becauſe being wholly. 
W taken up with the ſublime, they had no 
c thought of dwelling upon ſuch trifles. .. . All 


60 we can obtain by committing no faults is not 


<< to be blamed ; but *tis the ſublime which 


gains us admiration. What ſhall I ſay then? 


«© One of theſe beautiful paſſages and ſublime 
„ thoughts, which we meet with in the works 
<< of theſe excellent authors, is alone ſufficient 
be to make amends for all their faults.” 

VIIL 


This rule may be of great uſe to aſſiſt us in 


"paſiing a right judgment upon Homer and Vir- 
gil. I queſtion whether in explaining theſe po- 


ets to the boys, it would be proper to prefer 


done before the other, rn. 


0 . 


its kind, ſhould not be preferred to the 


of 
e Aa Yo ee RT WAR 


/ 


/ 


ter to leave this great point undecided by obſerv- 


ing a kind of neutrality. Tis enough to make 


them well acquainted with their different cha- 
racters, by ſetting the beauties of both in their 
full light. Quintilian ſeems to have purſued 
this method in the excellent manner he ſpeaks 


of theſe two great poets. He made an high 


encomium of Homer, in which he gives in a 
few words a juſt idea of the wonderful variety of 
this poet's ſtyle. © Hunc nemo in mavnis ſubl- 


mitate, in parvis proprietate ſuperaverit. Tdem 


letus ac preſſus, jucundus & gravis, tum copia 
tum brevitate mirabilis. * In great matters no- 
« thing is more fablime than his expreſſion, in 
% {mall ones nothing more proper. Flowing 
« and conciſe, grave and pleaſant, he is equally 
« admirable for his copiouſneſs and his brevity. 

He then proceeds to Virgil, and p after ous 
a celebrated paſſage from Domitius Afer the mo 


famous orator of his time, who placed Virgil af. 
ter Homer, but very cloſe to him, he draws 


in a few lines the perfect character of both. 
Homer he owns was the better genius, Virgil 
had a larger ſhare of art and ſtudy; the one 
was more lively and ſublime, the other more 
correct and exact; Homer riſes with more 


force, but ſometimes overflows; Virgil is con- 


ſtantly the fame, tho more confined. Tis thus 
that Quintilian, after weighing in the ballance 
of reaſon and equity the different qualifications 
of theſe two great men, ſeems willing to eſtabliſh 
a kind of equality between them, Et hercle, ut 


© Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. me accedere : fecundus, in- 

Utar verbis iiſdem, que quit, eſt Virgilias, proprior 

ex Afro Domitio juvenis ac- tamen primo quam tertio. 
cepi: qui mihi interroganti, Bi. 

quem Homero crederet maxi. | 3 

DD 2 4 . illi 
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| 344 Of the reading 
m nature cæleſti atque immortali ceſſerimus, ita 
8 cure & diligentiæ vel ideo in hoc plus eft, quod 
ei fuit magis laborandum : & quantum eminentiori- 
Bus :, fortaſſe equalitate ee 


IX. 


By keeping to 2 like temper, it might 
be ge wp make the boys —— as 
tain beautiful paſſages of Virgil with thoſe of 
Homer, from whence they were copied. *Tis = 
a great advantage on Homer's fide, that he ; 
ſerved as a pattern to Virgil, and we may juſtly 

apply to him what has been faid of Demoſthenes 
with reſpect to Cicero, 4 Cedendum in hoc qui- 
dem, quod & ille prior fuit, & ex magna parte 
Ciceronem, quantus eſt, fecit. Of the two heroes 
of Homer, Virgil has made but one, in whom 
he has artfully united all the great qualities, that 
belonged to the other two of the Greek poet. 
He has alſo taken from him the beſt part of his 
epiſodes ; and has borrowed a great number of 
compariſons. There is a ſecret pleaſure in 
tracing the Greek thro* the performance of 
the Latin, and diſcovering the valuable imita- 
tions, which are equally an honour to them both. 
The copy ſometimes falls ſhort of the beauties of 
the original ; ſometimes it, ſurpaſſes it, and b 
happy ſtrokes of the pencil adds lines, whic 
make it an original of itſelf. As to the expreſ- 
ſion, numbers, and cadence, Homer 1s infinite- 
Ty the ſuperior; and it is proper early to accuſ- 
tom the ears of the boys to ſweet and har- 
. monious melody, which reigns in all his verſes, 
and diffuſes ſuch graces, as are inimitable 3 in n any 
ether language than the Greek. 


2 Quintil, Lo, c. win 
thus, 
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Thus, we fee, the ſtudy of Homer, under- 
taken in this manner, may contribute very much 
to the forming of taſte, which makes me think, 
that as in the claſſes there 1s not time ſuficient 
to read over one of his poems entire, it might be 
uſeful to read only ſuch ſelect paſſages, as were 
capable to give the idea of this poet, that he 
deſerves. Some particular odes of this kind I 
ſhall now attempt to explain, 


eee 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Paſſages in Homer remarkable for the tote 


and eloquence. 


MUST not be very large upon this ſub- 
je, leſt I ſhould add too much to the 


length of my work, and yet *tis difficult to be 
brief in ſpeaking of the beauties of Homer. I 


ſhall produce ſome of different kinds, without 


tying myſelf down to * exact or ö 
RT” 


1. 
Numbers and cadence. 


Homer is admirable for expreſſing the nature 
of the things he deſcribes by the ſound and order 
of the words, and * of We choice of 


the letters. 
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1. A harſh fund. 


isla XK en 


| Torks 3 mere Irtgyioey 3 18 anbau. 


There is no ear, fays M. Boivin ſpeaking” of 


the beauty of this paſſage, which does not ſeem 
to hear the crackling, and as I may ſay the cry 
of the fail, and the wind that rends it. 


2. A ſmooth and flowing ſound. 


On the other hand nothing can be more gen- 
tle or harmonious than the paſſage where the 


poet deſcribes the on and perſuaſive eloquence 


| of Neſtor. 


t Toios > Ne5wg 
*H Jverns  Sv0guos, u IvAI avef ure, | 


1 % Boro YAWerys uur - yAvxiuy per adi. 


| To calm their paſſions with the words of age, © 


<< 28 from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 
jenc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ſxill d, 


46 « Werds, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtil-d. 


Pop. 
3. Eaavinqſ. 


The following verſes ſurprizingly expith the | 
: taking of great pains, and laborious exerciſe. 


Kk A. Tlævꝙor cigfidev, nogrlp' day trale, 


Ata Paragoria TEAWEALY . 
H Tos 0 U aun agneaTlovOr x#goiv E woolyls 
Adar dye WY zor! Ad 4 oTs NN 


. bs. 7. I 1. 47% od, xi. v. 592- 


Ager 


"Agov Stechen, 47 e 16 raus 
Abr, drerra medoy 5 5 xvAivdero A avadys. 
- AvTeg 37 dq dc rr. vt 9 ogg 
"Eppeev C 1 Xovin ν cus xegmg vewgn. 


I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurveyd 
« A mournful viſion? the Siſyphian ſhade ; 


«© With many a weaty ſtep, and many a groan 


« U 8 high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone; 
huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
& Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along 
the ground. 
% Again the reſtleſs orb his toil rene ws 
$6, Dyfi mount in 1 and ſweat deſcends in 
„ des. 8 8 "Om, 


. gf. 


In the following paſſage the rapidity of the 
ſecond verſe may diſpute it with that of the 


horſe, whoſe rams in the Chace Homer 1 is 
deſcribing. 


w Oles Tg. Eros, Ing duſ}e e > 
i {GX A i bs darin S. 


Ti is probably Virgil had this yo: in his 


eye, when he wrote this line, 


*Quadrupedante putrem ne qui ungula cam 


pum. 


With what 963 in an- 
er Peer the — fyifenels of Xinca's 


borks 
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che fwittneſs of Camilla, and I queſtion whether 
the copy be at al inferior to the original. 


Gramina, nec teneras curſu heiße ariſtas: 


3 Of the ae 


„ Aid ore uE oxagraey on Cid ogor Ang, 
Ager +, aud tei vage. Sov, 80% x&ATEXAWY. 


dre Oy. oxigrge in wgic vare N,, 


9 "Axgov In fyyhαε ds Wo RAD Jteonov. 


„ Theſe Io ſkimming, when they Hrepe 
«« the plain | 


Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain 


« And —— along the level ſeas they flew, hd 5 
8 ee on che un curPd the —_y dew. 
IO! | Pop:. 


Virgil has Wed this paſidpe in deſcribing, 


z Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 


Vel mare per medium, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret uber plantas, 


Outftrip'd the winds i in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain : 
She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
Her flying feet 3 on billows hung. 

DATRRx. 


© ü come! up to the bemury of 
the deſcription, which Homer gives of the 
ſage of Neptune. I ſhall here 25 little elſe An 
copy the remarks of M. Boivin. This God was 
in the iſle of Samothracia. His arms, his cha- 


riot and horſes were at Egæ, a town in Eubœa 


or Achaia. He makes but four ſteps to get 
thither. The God Puts on his arms, mounts his 
chariot, and departs. Nothing is more rapid 


I II. xx. 226. f En. 7. 808. I. xiti. 17. Kc. 


r,, . Ap 
than his courſe. He flies over the waters. The 
_ verſes of Homer in that place run ſwifter than 
the God himſelf. I appeal to the readers of 
the Greek text, if they are at all acquainted 
with the difference between the rapidity of a 
dactyle, and the ſlowneſs of a Pas LT 
Bid iAgay N xvuart, dr 5 XyTE & auTy 
Ilavmw9tv c xudguav, & yivoinoev avaxla. 
TyJoowy 5 Janaore diram mid z %jç 
piu l, A dn {giver GN dg. 
It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the 
rapidity of Neptune's chariot in the very ſound 
of — firſt and two laſt lines, each of which is 
entirely compoſed of dactyles, excepting that 
one ſpondee, which muſt neceſſarily terminate 
the verſe. M. Boileau has tranſlated this paſſage 
in his verſion of Longinus. | 


1II attelle ſon char, & montant fierement, 
Lui fait fendre les flots de Phumide elẽment. 
Des qu on le voit marcher ſur ces liquides plaines, 
Daiſe an entend ſauter les peſantes balaines. 
Leau frẽmit ſous le dieu qui lui donne la loi, 
Et ſemble avec plaiſir reconnoitre ſon roi. 
Cependant le char vole, &c. 


Theſe lines are certainly admirable ; yet we 
muſt own they are by far inferior to the Greek 
in numbers and harmony, which our language 
is not ſo capable of as the Greek and Latin, 
as it wants the diſtinction of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, which in thoſe two languages form the 
feet, and agreeably diverſify the-cadence. But 
notwithſtanding this defect of language the 
French poet in this verſe $46 


D'aiſe on entend ſauter les peſantes balaines, 
; 1 


* 


his poetry 


3860 O te reading 
has mighty well expreſſed the agility of the 
leap, and the heavineſs of the monſtrous fiſh, 


two things directly oppoſite, but happily de- 
ſcribed — the ſound + the words, and the ca- 


a the — which riſes Es and falls hea- 
v . 4 


II. 
_. Deſcriptions. 


b is ſaid, that Homer was blind ; * yet 
is rather a wa than a poem, ſo 
exabtly d. does he lay our eyes and copy 


from nature the images of every thing he un- 
dertakes to deſcribe. 


1. Ir is not furprizing that this poet, who 


gives life and action to inanimate beings, ſhould 


repreſent the horſes of Achilles under ſuch af- 
fliction upon the death of Patroclus. He de- 
ſcribes them, after this mournful accident, as 
fixed and unmoveable with grief, their l 
bowed down to earth, their manes trailing in 
the duſt, and ſhedding tears in abundance. : 


© Ode 1 7s angeles Jedngua qe e 


Oe gta * Ge dig Xapadis pie pvgopivaro iy 
"Hvioxou wodw. OM, ) peretivelo ain, 


Zb A een ag "£45 en, 
| N i! 


&« Along their face 5 
«« The big round drops cours'd down with Arz 
Fo pace, 


q Traditum eſt Homerum rarum, non ita expictus eft, 
cæcum fuiſſe. At ejus pic- ut, quæ ipſe non viderit, 
turam non poeſim videmus. nos ut videremus, effecerit ? 
Quz regio, quæ ora, quæ 8 14ſt. lib. 5. 1. 114. 
ſpecies forma, quæ pugna, Jil xvii. 437. 


J motus — qui 3 
" Conglobing 15 


of Homer. "Ms 
80 Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 


„ Circled their arched necks, and wa wd in ſtate, 
% 'TraiPd on the duſt beneath the yoke were 


cc N pread, . 
« And prone to earth was 45 their languid 
-  « head, Porn. 


Virg is Ane of an horſe's grief 1 is ſhorter 
and no — lively. 


a Poſt bellator equus poſitis inſign ibus Eihon . 
It lacrymans, guttiſque humectat grandibus Ora. . 


To cloſe the pomp, Ethon, the ſteed of ſtate 
Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to wait, 
Stripp d of his trappings, with a ſullen pace 
He — and the big tears run rowling down 
his face. | Dar EN. 
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Can the tears of a horſe be more finely 1 
ſcribed than by theſe laſt words? Put lacrymis 
| . of guttis grandivus, and the image is 


2. The fire of rage Aaſhes in theſe lines of 
Homer, no leſs than in the eyes of Agamemnon, 
whole tranſport of paſſion he is deicribing. 


e. 3 lere Peives ch NEM 
urn, 8 dort 3 ol wuey Ne u d txlluu. 


« Black cholar filꝰd his breaſt, that boibd with ire, 
And from his eyeballs Aaſh'd the living fire. 
PopE. 


Kiener boa imitated che firſt line, Key dif- 
Icili bile ftumet jecur; and Virgil the ſecond, 
n. 11, 89. 2. L 63. Ode 13. I. 1. 
| | Totoque 
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> *- ;ñuotoque ardentis ab ore 
Smile abſiſtunt: — micat acribus i ann. 


And from that Eunuch head, to rentihs creſt. 


Dxvpkx. 


3. The * motion of the head, by 


Which Jupiter makes the heavens rremble, is 


known to all the world. 


0 "Hy 9 xvaviyon ir cop, veUoe Kyovi. 


"ApCgarian * seg xaira. tTeppwravlo avaxlO-, 


Kess aw afaramo' piyay di EY Oavupurrov. 


« He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; 
« Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 


2s The ſtamp of fate, and ion of the God; 


« High _— with trembling the dread Gignal 
<< oO | 


cc And all Olympus to the centre ſhook; Porz. 


This paſſage has been imitated by the greateſt 


ene 


; Annuit, & totum nutu ck Olympum. 


1 Terrificam capitis concuſſit terque quaterque 


Cxfariem, cum qua terras, mare, ſidera movit. 
Regum verendorum in 238 greges, 
Reges i in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
| Clari giganteo triumpho, 
Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. 


Theſe three poets ſeem to have divided the 


three lines of Homer amongſt themſelves, with 


the three circumſtances contained in them. Vir- 


3 En; 12. 101. I. i. 528. Virg. Oxid. | Horat. | 
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m te Above the fire of gods his thunder rolls, 
cr And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
© Beneath, ſtern Nel ſhakes the ſolid ground 
be foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 
6 Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's moods, 
C And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 
« Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
* And the toſsd navies beat the heaving main, 
Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 
-<«« Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid. head; 
4 Leap d from his throne, leſt Neptine's arms 
5 „ ſhould lay | 
„His dark dominions open to the day; 
And pour in light on Plato's drear abodes, 
„ Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to gods. 
«© Such war the immortals wage; ſuch horrors 


* 


b or 


- RE Inc 
© The worlds vaſt concave, when the gods con- 
So. tend. oy Pop. 


M. Dacier's tranſlation of this 11 the? 
very exact and noble, does not come up to the 
harmony and beauty of the Greek verſes. 

M. Boileau, as we have already obſerved, has 


tranſlated one part of this paſſage. 


Lenfer s emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie. 

Pluton fort de ſon tròne, il palit, il s ecrie: 
II a peur, que ce dieu, dans cet affreux ſejour 

Dun coup de ſon trident ne faſſe entre le jour, 
Et par la centre ouvert de la terre ebranlee, i 
Ne faſſe voir de ſtyx la rive dẽſolẽe; 

Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux, | 
Abhorre des mines, et craint t meme * dieur. 


— XX. 


oa, „ Tb 


K 


to the Greek. I ſhall examine but one of hem. 


Pluton ſort de ſon trone, il palit, il Hcrie. The 
word /ortir, which might agree with Pluto, 
had he left his throne calm and undiſturbed, is 
cold and languid. This god does not turn pale, 
till aſter he had quitted his throne. Does Pale 

neſs then come on by ſuch ſlow degrees, and is 
it not the firſt and more immediate effect of fear? 
The Greek has a very! different vivacity, Aei- 


ce d tx: Foovs"'anle 2; lte, In à fright be * 


from his throne, and cried out: But how ſhall 

we render the cadence Acroug N Sede G in 
any other language, which alone expreſſes the 
haſty and precipitate motion of the God? Virgil 
has attempted to imitate one part of this beauti- 
ful paſſage of Homer, but has not been et to 
come up to the beauty of the original. 
Non ſecus ac ſiqua penitus vi terra dehiſcens 
Infernas reſeret ſedes, & regna recludat 


Fallida, diis inviſa ; ſuperque immane Cirddfum 
* Cernatur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes. 


A ſounding flaw ſucceeds : and from. on high, 
The Gods with hate beheld the nether Iky.: 
« The Ghoſts repine at violated night. — Dz yp. 


Beſides many ther differences, in Virgil we 


have only a compariſon, which renders ihe 


deſc n cold and languid; whereas in Ho- 


and animated. 
” 0 T8 palkure, ben ser, befote:hoth- 
Sages,” takes leave of Andromache, and em- 


Aſtyanax, is one of the moſt beautiful 


and pathetick in the whole poem. I ſhall give 


a part of it, which will take in both deſcriptions | 


ag. diſcourſe, 


£294 L | Ane 8.243. | eder, | 


— 
U 


mer, it is an action, ht pens nn | 


4 ** 
« £2 


ob Hector, this 3 return d without delay, 
6 Switt, * the town he trod his former way; 
<« Thro' ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, - 
« And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
* With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
«« His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir; 
The nurſe ſtood near in whoſe embraces preſt, 
« His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, - 
& Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, | 
Fair as the new-born ſtar, that gilds the morn.. 
1 Nee the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign'd 
o tender paſſions all his mighty mind z - - 
Y His beauteous Princefs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke 
« Her — 45 labour d with a boding ſigg, 
« And the big tear ſtood — in her eye. 
100 17 81 Prince ah, whither doſt ow 
run | 
Ah! too. forgetful of thy 8 fon! ; 
ec 50 think ſt thou not — wretched e ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleis orphan he! 
For ſure ſuch courage. length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtueꝰs ſacrifice; 
0 Greece i in her ſingle hero's ſtrove in vain, 85 
« Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou mult be ſlain! 
60 Oh, grant me, gods, eier Hector meets * 
« doom, _ 
. > AI can aſk of heaven, an early. tombl_ 
So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run 
% And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to ſnare, 
« No! ather's aid, no mother's tender care. 


After having digreſſed, perhaps ſamewhac. too 
long, upon the greatneſs of her any ne, 
ſhe then goes on, 15 

0 Il. vi. 390, 494. 8 
A a 2 | a Yet 


La 


La 
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«« Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee . 

4 My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
„Alas! my parents, brothers, "kindred, all 
«« Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 


„Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare, 


« Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care ! f 


Hector, hays dif eb dec m2 
manner nn noble and affectionate, | 


2 46 Th illuſtrious Prince of Troy 
© Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, | 


„The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 


« Scardat the dazling helm, and nodding creſt. 
With ſecret pleafure each fond parent imPd, | 
% Ard Hector haſted to relieve his child. 


The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
C Andplac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 


Then kiſgd the child, and lifting 15355 in 7 


Thus to the gods prefer d a father's p 


O thou, whoſe glory fills th* zthereal t 
«© And all the deathleſs powers, protect my fon? [ 


« Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juft renown, 
«© To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 


_ «« Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 


4 And riſe the Hector of the future age! - © 
„ So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 

0 Of heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 

C Whole hoſts may hail him with deſervd ac- 


_ I, lam, -: 
<« And fay, this chief tranſcends his father's . 3 


While pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of 


% eee. 
is His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with j joy. 


He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Ni a C112 Ears . 


7 : * 66 So 
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&« «+ Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
uſh*d to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurve 'd. 5 

<6 „The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtiz'd by fe 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear, 


There never was a finer piece of painting 
than this. How expreſſive is the grief and con- 
ſternation of Andromache? How juſt and beau- 
tiful the image of a child, nd at the glit- 
tering of his father's arms, and ſhrinking back 
into the boſom of his nurſe! The ſentiment of 
Hector, who deſires to ſee his ſon exceed him 
in glory, how natural ? But how extremely deli- 
cCate are the laſt words, Jaxgvory yeAdonae ? It is 
ſufficient to be able to read Greek, and to have 
a little ear, to perceive the entire ſoftneſs of 
them, and to own that no tranſlation can come 
up to them in beauty. 

M. de la Motte has thus imitated this ſhort 


5 diſcourſe of Hector. 


Je vous offre mon fils, dieux, Rides en le votre: 

Digne de votre appui, qu'il n'en cherche point 
d'autre. | 

Rendez-le, Sil ſe peut, le frocury des Troiens, | 

Qu un jour par ſes exploits il efface les miens. 

Recompenſez en lui la piete du pere, 

Et quill foit les plaifirs & Phonneur de fa mere. 


I know not whether Lam prejudiced in favour 
of antiquuty, but the Greek verſes affect me in- 
OY more than the French, tho? they are 

very beautiful. There is no oppoſition or anti- 
theſis in the Greek poet; the noble ſimplicity 

we find in him is far beyond thoſe little figures. 

The French verſes do not repreſent the beautiful 
and lively 1 image of a young conqueror return- 

Aa a 3 ing 
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ing from the battle laden with ſpoils, thoſe 
' amiable and flattering words which Hector by a 
figure full of force and energy puts into the 
mouths of the ſpectators, nor the pathetick and 
tender impreſſion of joy which ſuch a ſpectacle 
cauſes in the heart of a mother; d. N qpiva 
1p. This laſt thought ſeems very ſimple, and 
8 fo in reality, and its beauty lies in its fimpli- 


mother muſt think and feel, who ſees her fon 
returning in triumph from a battle, and bearing 
the ſpoils with him, and hears the exclamations 
of the multitude in his praiſe, and he will difcern 
this ſecret and inward ſentiment of joy to reign 
In her heart, which Homer ſo wonderfully ex- 
preſſes in theſe few words, yan dt give prve. 
This is to copy after nature. P He makes the 
fame obſervation of Latona, who was tranſported 
with joy to ſee her daughter Diana diſtingurſhed 

in the dance, and excelling all the other nymphs, 
 9yibe of re Se Ar. Virgil, in making the 
ſame compariſon, has not omitted this circum- 

4 Latonæ tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus. 


And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt. 
| DR DEN. 
M. de la Motte has not given us all thoſe 
beauties. Thus his deſign was not to tranſlate, 
but to imitate Homer by an abridgment of him. 
The reception the ſhepherd Eumæus gives 
to the young Telemachus upon his unexpectedly 
returning to him after a long abſence, is inimi- 
table both in its ſimplicity and its beauty. The 
dog, by a ſudden expreſſion of joy, and a gen- 
tle wagging of his tail, is the firſt to bring the 
P Odyſ. vi. 102, 109, 9 En. 1, 506. 4 Odyſ. xvii. I, &c. | 
. N didings 


— 


Let but any one carefully examine what a 
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ridings of his maſter's arrival. As ſoon. as he 
appears, Eumæus lets fall the veſſels he held. in 
his. hands, runs to meet him, throws. his arms 
around his neck, tenderly embraces, him, and 
bathes him in his tears. As a father, fays 

the poet, grieved at the long abſence of his fon, . 
the ſole object of his affection, upon ſeeing him 
at laſt return, knows not how to quit him from 
his arms; ſo Eumæus gives himſelf up to the 
tranſports of his joy upon fight of Telemachus, 
as tho* he had recovered him from the grave, 
and reſcued him from among the dead. Dio- 

nyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in the treatiſe J have al- 
ready quoted, obſerves that this paſſage, which 
is one of the moſt beautiful in Homer, draws 
its chief beauties from the order and harmonious 
ſound of the words, which are otherwiſe very 
ſimple, and preſent only common ideas. How 
is it poſſible to transfer theſe graces into another 
language? 7 tris OR 

871 5 III. 

2 Similies. | . 

_ *Tis here that the riches and fecundity of 
Homer's imagination have been principally pre- 
dominant, and we may ſay of him that all na- 
ture ſeems to have been exhauſted in his favour, 
to ſet off his poems with an infinite variety of 
images and ſimilitudes. Sometimes they conſiſt 
only in a fingle circumſtance, but are never the 
leſs noble. At other times they are of a juſt 
length, and leave room to the Poet to diſplay 

_ magnificence of expreſſion ; and I 

would entreat the reader, to examine the full 
grace and elegance of them in the original. 
There are ſome that are ſmooth and tender, and 
others that are grand and ſublime, . I ſhall pro- 
T duce 
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duce but a very few, and make choice of ben 
| chiefly as Virgil has drawn from him. n 
1. Homer very often uſes the compariſon of 
the wind, the hail, a whirlwind, a torrent, to ex- 
= the quickneſs and alacrity of his comba- 

But al theſe ideas are too faint to deſcribe 
— rapidity of the immortal horſes. 


« f Far as a ſnepherd, from ſame point on high, 
6 Oer the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
« 'Thro* ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring 
« ſound, _ 
T At FTE leap th? immortal courſers bound... . 
Pop. 


He meaſures their e ſays Longinus, by 
the whole breadth of the horizon. 
He goes ſtill farther to ſhew the celerity 
of Juno, by comparing it to the thought of 
à traveller revolving - his * ſeveral 
laces he had ſeen, and paſſing them 
lich greater quickneſs. than the 1 flies 
from weſt to eaſt. 5 
2. Homer has two beautiful compariſons i in 
the beginning of the third book, and'the appli- 
cation Virgil has made of them, ſhould make us 
ſenſible of their value. 5 


« u Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, _ 
“ With heart elated, and with joytul eyes. 


F So joys a lion, if the branching dear 


« Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear. 

t In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay, 

“The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 

«© Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound 

t Inclanging arms he Hg Age upon the N 5 

« From his high chariot e ers. 
. v. 773. 21 xv. $0. 2 Il. iü. 21. 
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» Impaſtus ſtabula alta leo ſeu ſæpe 
(Suadet enim veſana fames) fi forte tug: | 
Conſpexit capream, aut em in cornua 
8 Cervum; 5 a | 
 Gaudet hians immane, comaſque arrexit & heret 
Viſceribus ſuper accumbens : lavit imptoba teter 
Ora cruor. 


4e Then as a hungry lion, who heholds -—© 
« A gameſom goat, who friſks about the folds ; 
T5 Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the p lain: | 
He runs, he roars, he: hakes hieriing mans 3 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
L The þ ey lies Ad underneath his paws : 
« He Alls his amiſh'd maw, his mouth runs 
« Oer 


« With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the 
« . ee DRYDEN. 


4 x Him, approaching near, 
<c T he 2 champion views with marks of 
ce ar, 
« Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires n 
« And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
& As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling 
_ trees 
Shot forth to view a ſealy Grpenk ſees; 
«« Trembling and pale he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus'd precipitates his flight; 
* So from the King the ſhining warriour flies, 
« And Plung d amid che thickeſt 2 lies. 
Por r. 


| Virgil has finely ind this compuriſie, 2 
ſeems to have added an e of 1 
w the original. 
” En. x. 723, * IL, in. 30, 
I Improviſum 


Haud ſecus —— 3 tremefactus — 


& As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake 
„ Has with unwary footing preſsd' a ſnake ; ber 
«« He ſtarts aſide, aſftoniſh'd, when he ſpies 
« His ring reſts blue neck, and rowling eyes. 


DRYDEN. 


3. R is 
a cekebraed ſimile. The Greek lines are 100 
beautiful to be here omitted. 


3 Ns. #5 dre Tis 5806 irn. axo5yras _ ban, 
Atojpoy Soroppyzas Oeiet edi ręoæiron, EY 
., EieoJeoc N pp Or word, 
Kodiden, uz 3 3 ven Ae, aud) 5 3 Nana. 
*Qpeors toro d d 4E“ weng dds, 
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c The wanton courſer thus, with reins a. 
& Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling 
ground; 
«« Pamper'd and proud he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
% And laves, in height of blood, his ods 
„ ſides; 
„ His — gane toſſes to the skies; 
«« His mane diſhevePd oer his ſhoulders flies ; 3 
He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

« And ſprings exulting to his fields again 
„ With equal . iprightly, bold, and 
4 way, | 

In arms refulgent as the God of day, 


En. ii, FVV 
nn A2 n. 


"of Humer. 


33 
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The ſon of Priam ę epa 
„ Ruſhd forth with Her to tke fields of 
* fight. Fs "= * Porz. ii 


Virgil ſees here inclin d to enter the lil 
With Homer, and in a manner to diſpute with 
him the prize of his horfes — | 


Cingitur ipſe furens certatim in præla farms. 
Fulgebatque alta ws ne aureus arce. 
. alis, reds git pr 
andem liber e campoque 
Aut ille in er eqs, ca e' tendft equarum ; 
Aut aſſuetus aquæ perfundi flumine noto 
Emicat, arrectiſque fremit cervicibus alts 
Linturians: luduntque jubæ per colla, per armos. 


« Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains ; 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds 3 
« And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 
„ Or ſeeks his wat' ring in the well known flood, 
„ Toquench his thirft, and cool his fiery blood: 
„He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
„ And o' er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 
«« He neighs, he tnorts, he bears his head ori 
« high; 

“ Before his AK cheſt the frothy waters fly. 
7 DRY DEN. 


We ſee plainly, that the Latin poet has taken 
a great deal of pains to give all the beauties of 
the original. He has made little addition, and 


I an fee nothing but this one expreſſion; tandem 


liber equus, which gives a fine idea, and won- 
derfully deſcribes the impatient ardour of the 
| horſe, upon ſeeing himſelf at liberty. And yet 
perhaps Virgil might intend by theſe words to 
a ZXn. xi. 486, | 

. pre” 


expreſs the meaning of sale irres, &c. an horſe 
at reſt, who had been kept in the ſtall. This 


line Aut aſſuetus aque perfundi flumine noto, gives 
exactly the ſenſe of the Greek, but not the har- 
mony. And this other, in which he deſcribes 


the courſe of the horſe. Aut ille in paſtus armen- 


taque tendit equarum, is dull and heavy in com- 
pariſon of the Greek verſe, which is entirely made 


up of dactyles, as ſwift as the horſe itſelf. Placa 


5 9816 ige pile r Ig vie i The phraſe 


0 & eyarayes i, Which happily expreſſes 
the noble ſtatelineſs of the ſteed, and the plea- 
ſure he takes in his own ſtrength and beauty, is 


wanting in the Latin. 

4. I ſhall conclude this article with two or 
three compariſons, that are ſhorter than thoſe I 
have produced, and of a different kind. 


« b As men in ſlumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 
( One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 
« Their ſinking limbs the fancied courſe forſake, 
“ Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake. 
| 3 Pope. 
Ac veluti in ſomnis, oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus zgri 
Succidimus : non lingua valet, non corpore nota 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox aut verba ſequuntur. 


« And as, when heavy ſleep has clos'd the fight, 


The ſickly fancy labours in the night: 


e We ſeem to run; and, deſtitute of force, 


« Our ſinking limbs forſake us in the courſe: 
6 In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry: 
© The nerves unbrac'd, theiruſual ſtrength deny: 
« And on the tongue the falt ring accents dye. 
awe. . „ DRYDEN; 
„ - . * Md. xll-god. « 


The 
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"of Hur. 3 3835 


The Latin poet has taken only che idea from 
the Greek, and much improv'd it. * 


* 4d As full-blown JO bw with 


r 
oi Decline the head, arid di ; kisthe plain 
c So nr the youth ; his — de- 
preſs d 
« Beneath his n drops pen hisbreaſt. - 


Pop Rg. 


Purpureus er cum flos ſucciſus | aratto 
Langueſcit moriens, laſſove E collo th 
Demiſere caput, pluvia cum 


It , cruor, inque ene, cervix cllph recum- 


bit. _ 


4 Like a fair flow 'r by the CI mare o refed: 


Like a white poppy ſinking on the p 
*© Whoſe 1 cad is over 'd —— rain. 


| Da vpEx. 
3. As the bold & bird her helpleſs young 
RN attends, 4 
« From. _ guards em, and from want 
„ defen 


<«« In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacicas' air, 

And with th* untaſted food ſupplies her care. 

«« For thankleſs Greece ſuch eee have 1 

„“ brav'd, 5 

« Her wives, ber infures by my labours fav. 

« Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 

[Fran ſweat Eee N in aſl . blood. 
OPE. 


Tris Achille who a thus. 1 wonder any 
man of taſte and learning ſhould object againſt 


QA #6 


. this paſſage, as being too prolix florid. It 


takes up but t lines, without one Huperfluous 
4 Il, viii, 306, En. i ix. 435. f Il ix. 323- 


1 


* 
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and the and. js ener diſti 
y its ſimplicity | 55 


ile os Speeches, In a7 

The s of Homer r us b r- 
els in every kind of eloquence. * 

3 . The ſpeeches of Ulyſſes, iPhoenix and 
Ajax, who were delegated by the army to move 
— hg again, and repel Hector, 
who as upon the point of ſetting fire to the 
G 


f ce alone to ſhew how 
mer rss bln 1 0 bing the h 2 
gers. the perſons F he n 1 


pans Tpoke the firſt, b We know the . 
ſt Homer gives him jn, another place. wn” 
Council and upon a publick Crier he 
ſeem'd at firſt in confüſion and diffident, wit! 
eyes fixed Pon che ground, without geſture or 
motion, or any appearance of a great orator. 


But as he grew warm, he was nd longer the 
Tame perſon, but like a torrent that falls with 


ity from the ſummit. of a rock, he bore 


guiſh'd 


IE 


down all before him by the force of his Elo- 2 


| "Bring hate. concerned with bes chien * 
luntractable man, his manner of ſpeaking is 
extremely ſoft, perſuaſive and affecting. He 
begins with ing the fatal extremity to 
r reduced. 3 — the 
ſueceſſes and terrible menaces of Hector Py 
rival. He repreſents to him Meth er he will 
feel, when N evil is Þ Pa 
the Greeks to periſh 1 N 
: 2 ; 6 b II. ix. 8 i 1. ae 6% Ss 


oof + ny 0 867 
reſentment, he introduces, ws © ts 
the voice of his father, and reminds him pf hat 
Peleus ſaid to him upon his taking leave, thatiche 
Gods give victory, but moderation belongs to 
man, (ſo the heathens thought, ) tliat alour —— 
out this virtue was no other than rage, and that 
no one cbuld be beloved by the Cds, or be 


ta men, without a fund, of gentlenes 
and humanity, to | 


pous enumeration of | ; 
* ſatisfaction, by which Agamemnon ꝓre 

to repair the injury he had done, hin T 
his perſon and preſents were odious to him — 
at leaſt he would caſt an eye of pity enxche fuf- 
fering ;Greeks. And hſtly, he congludes his 
diſcourſe with the circumſtance by ieh he 
begun, and — ſh. the qcalouſyef Achilles 
againſt Hector: Behold him, ſays he, at U 
doors tranſported with fury, and inſolenely ſup- 
poſing that the Grecian veſſels have ngtyarpaght 
over a ma, that may deſerve to be;;gompared 


to him. 

*Tis eaſy to comprehend the force. and beauty 
of ſuch reaſons, when ſet off Nin all, the TR 
ments of poetical expreſſions. . . 

"Phoenix addreſſes himſelf to h m in A [very 
different manner. "He was a 2 5 old man, 
who had: been guardian to Achilles i in his 10- 
fancy, by the. direction of Peleus. He — 
him with the affection of a father, and the a 
thority of a maſter. He reminds him of all 5 
cares he had undergone in his education. He 
then gives him admirable advice, how heceſſary 
it was to lay aſide his rage, and ſubmit to a 
reconciliation in imitation of the Gods, who are 
IS * ſacrifices and offerings. I. ſhall LM 

3 


5 if we did bb. that tis the' has. 
rafter of i old men to be fond of talking of the 


5 — — 5 bur 1 hall 1 bet 
them” over to come to the ſpeech of Ajax, the 
— embaſſador, which I mall e A 


7 (07 TTX) 11 


7 | Ajax'was efehaſty difpolition; wala 
impemou. Thus his ſpeech is ſhort, but lively, 
and full of that noble boldneſs, which was na- 
tural to him. He does not at firſt addreſs his 
"diſcourſe to Achilles, as ſuppoſing he was too 
-inflexible and unrelenting to yield to perſuaſion, 
and herein has ſhewn oy ants as e cult 
eee 
« Hence lt ws en why waſte we fine h 
5 1 .# cc vain? k . 
ec Set what effect our low fubmiſnons . 
„ Lik*dor not lik'd, his words we mu rel 
„ The Greeks expect In and our Hes 
oO Phd as tis is; thac Kon, heart tus g 
44 Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends aten. 
Stern and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement we remit the deed; 
"a A fire the laughter of his ſon forgives | | 
4 * The rice of Food diſcharg'd, the murderer 
lives: 
i i Laudator temporis acti | | 
ee nes tninoruin, Hor. 4 art. "The 
66 | 
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* The e (hearts. « tag their 1 
{ $25] £6) reſign, ' f Tere! 0 0 14 DC RN 
And gifts can conquer every every ſoul bus cine 5 ) 10 
The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have fteePd; 
And curs'd ene 4 mind, that ee 
. „ yield. „ ene ee 
thy 


One — Was raviſh'a from 
ie Stars; 15 d B 1 
Lo, ſev'n are offer d and of eq churn. 2 

Then hear Achilles, be of better mind; 

Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 

C And know the men, of all the Greeian — 

% Who Honour: Jr 1 1 thy valour 
nb moſt. „A 1, eee 2 


» # 
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The diſcourſe EA wb reveiy'd- by 
Achilles; . — ſtill inflexible, he de- 


clared he N not take arms till Hector had 
covered the field with the ſlain, fer fire to the fleet, 
and approachꝰd his own tent and veſſels! There, 
ſays he, will I wait for him, and 8 
ny 6-74 is, I will there put a ſtop to his fury. 
* know not whether we mul ach tl 
the ſpecches the ſhort diſcourſe of Antilbchus to 
Achilles, by which he informs him of the death 
of Patroclus; but nothing can be more 


eloquent 
than that paſſage The circuraſtance of his 
preſenting himſelf wich his face all drown'd 


in tears, was a kind of ie e 
| | was after to follow. Pho 1 J 1 58 


3 


” "Sad ridings; fon of Pelevs, We hea, 
© Arid wretched: th'unwilling meſſenger! 
— Dead is Patrochus ! for his corſe they fight, - 
« His naked corſe : Hs arms are Hears 
een . Fork. 


U. wil. 18. 15 cad Ay 1 7 
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of Homer, | 39 
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370 Of the.reading 
This ſhort diſcourſe is juſtly propoſed as a 
model of oratorial brevity. It conſiſts 
of but four lies. In the two firſt Antilochus 
prepares Achilles for the ſad dings he was about 
to tell him, which ought not to have been laid 
before him too abruptly. . And in the two laſt, 
as Euſtathing obſerves; it comprehends the 
<« whole affair, the death of Patroclus, the per- 
_ «« ſon- that killed him, the conteſt for his body, 
and his arms in poſſeſſion of the enemy. Be- 
+ — — ale: that grief has ſo 
«crowded . his words, that in theſe two verſes 
+. he deaues che verb epupipayaric without its 
„ nomamative. ” But what I find moſt admi- 
rable is the choice of the word he makes uſe of 
te declare theſe tidings. He does not ſay, Pa- 
traclus is dnad, as it has been tranſlated, and per- 
— — — 
” Whic W 
rowful and bloody ideas, as de, withala, 
— ſabſtitutes the moſt gentle phraſe 
he could;,peflibly employ upon this | occaſion. = 
EIS ang, Facet Putroclus.Patroelus 
Sl 2 2 Bur, our language is not capable of ren- 
dering. is beauty. .and-delicaoy. - Ang: 2M 
den ee is n mar. 
3. 1 N aaontÞs he þ of Pram 
of his-fon Hestor. To perceive —— 
of it, we muſt = 6 to mind the character of 
Achilles, rough, violent, and inflexible. But he 
was a ſom and had a fathet. His heart clos'd, 
and inſenlible 0 every other motive, could not 
be N 7h eee by any inducement 
al 4 


HE $3... ; | + 21+: 


qui brevius bol. quim qui mortem nuntiat 


E ny en . 10. c. 1. 
"dT 8 5 15 but 


„ 


adviſed him to dwell it. Wick 


% a TY 


bur this, Thus Mercury, the God of 


begins and ends his diſeourſe. Being — 2 | 
the tent of Achilles, he throws himfelf upon his 
knees, kiſſes his hands, thoſe murderous hands, 


| that had ſlain {6 miny of his children, © | 


Kegel AKA Age vuird, I nue zee 
Aaunde, ardgacbevng, a of wahl aner ius 
Achilles is much furpriz'd at fo ſudden a 
ſpectacle. All around him are ' feiz'd with x 
Ike —— and e _— at * 
Ah think, thou Hows of the po- Ariel 
« 'Think of thy father's age, and pity mine; 
„In me thy father's reverend image trace, 
„ 'Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable face 3 _ 
« His trembling limbs, his helpleſs Pt vet 
In all my equal, but in miſery !_ : 5 
« Yet now perhaps, ſome turn of Hurtiam fare 
* Expels him helpleſs from his peacefut ſtate; 
00 Think e ſome, powerful foc chou K* him 
« And be g protection with a feeble cry. 
«« Yer ftill one comfort in his ſoul may lite; 1 
He hears his ſon {fill lives to glad his eyes; ; 
„ And hearing ftill may hope a better day 
May ſend him thee to chaſe that foe away. _ 
« No comfort to my 5 giich, no hopes remain, 
c The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are lain! 
c Vet what a race? &er Greece to Illion came 
«« The pledge of many alov'd and loving dame: 
«« Nineteen one mother bore. — , all are 
„ dead! | 
« How oft alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
„ Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe, 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence; 
B b 2 . 


l. Of. the reading 
Him too thy rage has ſlain. beneath thy ſteel, ; 
« Unhappy; in his country's cauſe he fell. 
« For him thro' hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts; proportion'd to thy wrath, I bear; 
* Oh, hear the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 
ce Think of thy father, and this face behold ! | 
de See him in me; as helpleſs and as old! 
<< Tho not fo wretched : There he yields co me, 
The firſt of men in —_— miſery. 
ho Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov ling to embrace 
The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 
<c Suppliant my children's murderer to implore, 
1 YE WM, hands PASS with their 


ahi; ER ever. Achilles was, 
he could not reſiſt ſo pathetick a ee. 
— —— name of father drew tears from his 
He raiſed. Priam with tenderneſs - and 
end 0 1 7 a part in His ſorrows. They 
171 burlt out into floods of grief, che one for 
the loſs of Hector, the other in remembrance 
of Peleus and Patroclus. 
|  Thete are abundance, of ſuch paſſages in 
| Hon as theſe I have quoted, and ſome 
perhaps ſtill N beautiful. And the reading 
of this poet, in my o inion, eſpecially if at- 
tended 5 e reflections to point out his 
beauties, and compared with the 1 2 of 
| Virgil, where he has imitated him, may be 
very capable of giving the boys a juſt idea of 
beautiful, octry And ſolid eloquence. n 
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e EI A . 
nini, t be drawn from Homer. 


£ Shall reduce the indie which the bow 
I ſhould principally attend to in reading Ho- 
mer, to three articles. The firſt regards uſages 
and cuſtoms; the ſecond morality and the con- 
duct of life; and the third religion and the 
Gods. deen Dacier, in the learned remarks 
ſhe has added to her tranſlation of this poet, is 
very exact in pointing out theſe valuable foot- 
ſteps of ny to her reader. Her reflections 
have been of great help to me in the matter I 
treat of, and may ſuffice to ſupply a maſter 
with proper inſtructions for his ſcholars. As 
the chief deſign of my work, which I have al- 
ready frequently obſery*d, is to form the taſte of 
2 in every branch of learning, ſo far as 
ies in my power, and to enable them to draw 
all the advantages that may be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the antients, I have thought, that 
what 1 ſhall , here fay upon Homer, may ſerve 
as a model to young maſters and {cholars, to to 
make the like t BP in the IG: of all 
| PUR, Jurnory. an Si | 
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ARTICLE, che FIKST., 
5 ae ee, uſages and cuſtoms.” * _ 


Cw #- +. 


Orace obſerves of Ulyſſes, that in ae 
1 cho different countries, he was very care- 
ful to form himſelf of their cuſtoms and manners: 


374 Of the reading 


n Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 


It ſhould be the ſame with the different books 
we read; and it is of great uſe to accuſtom the 
boys early to make ſuch obſervations as theſe, 
which will inſtruct them as they go along, * 
great many agreeable and curious matters. As 
— 7s thr 
writers, that have been preſerv'd to us, 
contribute mery- auch t6/ſariafy — 
rioſity, which ſhould be found in every reader 
EE 
* | 


5 Of the manners of the antients. 


Princes and Kings in Homer have nothing of 
tat luxury and pomp which have ſince infetted 
- the courts of great men; ſimplicity and mo- 

deſty were the happy character of thoſe early 
ages. Their palaces were not filled with an 
_ uſeleſs company of domeſticks, valets and of- 
ficers, capable « of introducing all forts of vices 
by their pride and flothfulneſs. When the de- 
Puties of the Princes of Greece come to find 
Achilles, that Prince, all powerful as he Was, 
had no guards, js! ape uſhers, or courtiers 
about him. They enter his apartment, and 
addreſs him without ceremony. Preſently after 
an entertainment is prepared, Achilles cuts the 
victuals himſelf, divides and fpits them. 


The Ladies and Princeſies were not more Sh 


delicate. A noble and vigorous education had 
hardned them to labour, and inured them to 
ſuch offices as we think low and mean, but were 
agreeable to what they were at firſt deſigned for, 

to their condition and 4 and ore * 


„le 4 e. 608 | 


of Homer. 37 
to preſerve their virtue, than ru vain amuſe- 
ments and diverſions, which have ſucceeded in 
the ſtead. They went to draw water from the 
| ſpring, in perſon. Nauſicae, the daughter of 
hy Phæacian King, goes to waſh her garments 
in the river with her een 51 And the Queen 
her mother was got up to her ſpinning by break 
of day, in the chimney corner. . 
<6. 5 Theſe were the cuſtoms of choſe heroick, 
<« thoſe happy times, when luxury and effemi- 
« nacy were not known, and when glory con- 
« ſiſted only in virtue and labour; and nothing 
« but ſloth and vice were diſhonourable. Both 
« facred and prophane hiſtory inform us, that 
„ it was then the cuſtom to ſerve them- 
* ſelves; and this cuſtom was a precious rem- 
„ nant of the golden age. The patriarchs 
« wrought with their own hands; the maidens 
<« of greateſt quality went themſelves to fetch 
_«« water from the ſpring ; Rebecca, Rachel, and 
ce 2 daughters led their flocks to water. 
«© In Fabius Pictor Rhea herſelf goes to draw 
% water; the daughter of T does the 
e ſame in Livy.“ 


18. Sacrifices... 


Homer deſcribes at large the ceremonies uſed 
in facrificing, in the firſt book of the Iliad, and 
the third of the Odyſſey. In this laſt ſage 
Neſtor is the facrificer ; for Kings had then the 
ſuperintendency over religion, and the prieſt- 
hood was annexed to the crown. I ſhall give 
this laſt deſcription almoſt as it ſtands in Homer, 
adding only ſome of Madam Dacier's notes, ta 
make it more eaſily underſtood. | 


+ Mam Pc i br pf hu. 5 
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376 e. the reading 
Neſtor gave orders to the Princes his ſons to 
1 ready the neceſſary preparations for the 
ſacrifice he deſigned to offer to the 1 _ 
account of Telemachus's arrival. e 
They bring the heifer. A proper [officer 
guilds the horns, us and Echephron Pre- 
ſent it to him. 
Alretus carries in one hand a coſtly baſon 
with a golden ewer, and in the other a basket, 
with the ſacred barley neceſſary for the oblation. 
Thraſymedes ſtood cloſe by the victim, with 
an ax in his hand, ready to ſtrike; and his 
brother Perſeus held the veſlel to receive the 
blood. 
| Then Neſtor waſhes his hands; cuts off the 
hair from the forehead of the victim, and throws 
it into the fire, ſprinkles the facred barley upon 
his head, and joins prayers to this action, ad- 
areſs'd to Minerva. 
Thraſymedes then raiſes the ax, ſtrikes the 
heifer, cuts the ſtrings of its neck, and — 
it upon its knees. The Princeſſes aſſiſting at 
the facrifice offer prayers attended with loud ex- 
clamations. 
The Princes raiſe the Bas and as they hold i it 
Piſiſtratus draws his Knife and cuts its throat. 
The blood guſhes. out in large Rreams, r it 
lies without ſtrength and life. 

At the fame time they ſtrip off the hide, and 
cut the heifer to pieces, 

They ſeparate the thighs entire, 1 
to cuſtom, wrap them in a double covering of 
fat, and lay upon them Pieces cut from all the 
other ts. 71 Ff ae lays, he a 

| Urnt- | 


; 2 * 
4 Y I * 
4.4 * 


* They bunt 6 "AY is off from every 


4 entire, | hea the oy; | other part, beginning at the 
* ſhoulders ; 
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burnt · offering upon he altar, and ſprinkles them 
with wine. b 

When the highs 2 thei victim were all 3 
ſumed by the fire, they roaſted the entrails, and 
divided them among the aſſiſtants. T his circum- 
ſtance is very remarkable; it cloſed the facrifice 
offer d to the Gods, and was as a mark of com- 
munion among thoſe that were preſent. The 
entertainment follow ꝰd the n 1 1 * 
up part of the ceremony. | 

They then cut in pieces the remaining parts 
of the victim, 7 them on r and roaſted 
them. 

Telemachus is there made to enter the bath, 
and after being perfum'd with oils, is cloath'd 
in a rich veſt and a pompous robe. 

Fon the meat was ready, they fat FO to 

table | 
I) heſe were the principal ceremonies of the 
| facrifices. If any new ones at any time occur, 
they ſhould be mentioned to the boys, and at 

the ſame time the agreement betwixt ſeveral of 
theſe ceremonies and thoſe appointed by the im- 
mediate direction of God himſelf in Holy Scrip- 
ture. But above all they ſhould be taught to ob- 
ſerve, that all people have unanimouſly placed 

the ſubſtance of. publ ick worſhip, and the very 

eſſence of religion in ſacrifice, without being 
able well to comprehend the reaſon, end, or inſti- 
tution of it, which is in no wiſe natural or of 
human invention , and that this conſtant uni- 
formity in ſo ſingular a point, could have been 
deriv'd only from the OW of Noah, whoſe 


ſhoulders 3 * the word the GC giving up 
bedr from de humerus, the reſt to the * oſ * ſa- 


and N Theſe pieces crificers. 1 


* 


were a kind of primitiæ, which . 
ER. 2 1 


378 oy the reading 
| x their ſeparation, carried each 


of them —_ with them the manner of wor- 
| — * n A ace eee che Deity re- 


As. there were fg great entertaineents 
without ſacrifices, and Kings of old were the 
miniſters of them, it was uſual to ſee them 
engaged in ſuch offices with honour, as are now 
the employments of our cooks and butchers. 
And thus, adds M. Boivin, from whom I have 
borrow*d this obſervation, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Achilles ſhould himſelf cut the 
victuals at the entertainment he gave the three 
deputies of the Grecian army. Twas an of- 
ficious care, and at the ſame time an act of ci- 
vility, hoſpitality, and religion, which the 
would have been to blame to have luppreſs'd. 


III. Meals. 


Dinner and ſupper are very clearly expreſs 
in Homer. Sometimes we meet with other 
meals, but they were n extraordinary oc- 
caſions. 

Before they ſat down to table, enen in 
entertainments of ceremony, they bath'd and per- 
fum'd, and then the maſter of the family cloath'd 
his gueſts in robes and habits ſet apart for that 
purpoſe. This care and magnificence was a 
part of their hoſpitality. 

The meal . and ended with libations 
offered to the Deity, which ſerved as publick 
atteſtations, that he was look*d on as the begin- 
ning and end of all the benefits they enjoy d. 
They ſat upon ſeats, and did not 7 down 
on beds, as was the cuſtom in after ages; 
The uſe of table-cloths was not then intro- 
duced. ANNE were very, careful i in Wen 5a 


Tables, 20d . with gant be 


fore and eating. 
There is no mention made of W in 


Homer. They eat antiently no other than groſs 


food. Fowling and fiſhing were however not 
unknown to them; but they look d upon  fowls 
and fiſh as food too delicate, or too light. _ 


Their meat was not ſerved up in a common 


: diſh's but each had his portion apart, and ſome- 
times every one had a ſeparate table. The 
maſter of the houſe, or a particular officer, made 


the diviſion, and all imaginable equality was 
obſerved in the diſtribution 5 unleſs fome per- 


ſon of diſtinction was preſent, who was to be 


honoured in a very peculiar manner, and then 


he had either a greater ſhare than the reſt, or - 


the choiceſt part. We ſee the footſteps of this 


cuſtom in the entertainment * gave to his 
Samuel. 


IN and in SauPs dining with 
IV. Wars, fieges, battles. 


Alexander the Great paid ſuch a regard to 
Homer's poems, that he copied them over 


with his own hand, and laid them every night 


with his ſword under his pillow. Nor was it 
barely for the pleaſure he 4 in reading them, 


but as they contained excellent inſtructions for a 


warriour, 4 and he would not ſcruple to fay, 


that he had learnt his trade out of them. At 


leaſt it may be uſeful to obſerve in him the an- 


tient cuſtoms relating to war. 
And here we ſhould carefully take notice of 
the arms they made uſe of, the method of draw- 


e ing up their troops, the manner of leading them 


4 Ti Laa wh; rell. 1 Plut. in wit. Alex. 
. 19 225 podle ier, | ö 
to 
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to the battle, how they gave an attack, or de- 
fended a town, and how they entrench d. 

Homer, in the third book of the Iliad, deſcribes 


the armour of Pallas in a very 


of the reading 


ular: man- 


ner. We there ſee the cuiſſes bound with filver 
buckles, a corſelet, a golden belt with a large 
ſword hanging to it, a great and heavy buckler, 


and a helmet adorned w1 


ith a creſt. Menelaus, 


who was to fight againſt him, who was arm'd in 
the ſame manner. They had each of them a | ſpear 


in their hand. 


The other kinds of arms, which occur in other 
places, ſhould likewiſe be carefully obſerx d o 


the boys. 


The antients, according to Madam Peder 
had neither trumpets r nor drums, nor any other 
inſtruments to make their orders heard. They 
ſupplied this defect by other means, by ſome cer- 
tain ſign, or by the miniſtration of certain of- 
ficers, who carried the orders from rank to rank 


by word of mouth. 


The cuſtom of making a ſpeech to the ſol- 
8 before the battle, and even in the midſt of 


„This 1 | 


which were not uſed amongſt 


tthe antients, and are of late 
tho now in uſe a- 
borderin 


ſtanding, 
all nations. But what 
1s here ſaid of trumpets, is 


expreſsly contradicted by the 


beautiful deſcription given of 


the war-horſe by God him- + 


ſelf, in the banks of Job, Ub: 
audieret buccinam, c. 


xxxix. 25. Which evidently 


ſhewys, that in times as an- 


tient as Job's, the cuſtom of 


ulſing trumpets to animate the 
troops, and to give different 


trum | 
to be made by the immedi- 


Job 
with any mention of trum- 


cen, was e receiv- 
and very much practiſed, 
eſpecially in the eaſtern na- 
tions, and among the people 
g. upon Syria and 
Arabia. Nat to mention the 
, which Moſes caus'd 


ate direction of God. Tis 
true, in the battles deſcrib'd 
by Homer, we do not meet 


pets, but they are alluded to 
in a compariſon drawn from 
the fiege of a town. II. xvii. - 
8 Nes 


a 3 
14 2 : 
+ + : 
the | | | 
+ wp For 
1 


the. 
. 
no leſs ridiculous wo blame a poet for it, than a 


nt, Was 


painter for drawing the 


ſent in the dreſs of the age 


e 7 
— in thoſe early 
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And it would be 


* 
they lived in. 


In the Ath book of the fad en erde, 
in which Neſtor's troops were diſpoſed for the 
battle. The. horſe and chariots were placed in 
the front; the foot was thrown behind to ſup- 
port them; ; and in the middle lay ſuch ſoldiers 
as were moſt ſuf] potted, that they might be forc d 


to fight, though a 


inſt their inclination. In 


the eleventh a nw 4 this order is nde and 
the horſe placed behind the fout. 

_ © Formerly chariots only were uſed inſtead of 
cavalry 3 and there is no inſtanceof ſingle horſe-. 


2 Ri 
profane hiſtor 
— . — were long t 


chief ſtrength of an army. 


There were ſeveral ſorts of 
them, and great advantages 
derived from them. But when 


| the good old time was paſt, 


when the nations after choſe 
out a large and ſpacious plain 
to decide, their quarrels. in a 
ſingle day; and having re- 
courſe to artifice, found out 


the benefit oſ an advantageous 
ground, they eaſily perceiv'd 


chat all this apparatus and 
expence of chariots might be 
rendered entirely uſeleſs by an 
hedge, an of groun 
or * little ditch. And when 
they came to engage in an in- 
- cloſed or woody country, in 


narrow lanes,or places abound- 


ing with brooks or rivers, the 
_ inſtead " uy ſer- 


ANI 


both from, 


thod, and by r | 
lay afide the uſe of . 


1 


bid them take another turn. _ 
| men | 


Vviceable, became abſolutely. | 
Wren omar” ; d officers, 
ages e and officers, 
who turned war into an art or 


Thus in aſter 


ht with me- 


es, choſe to 


ſcience, and 


in their : Nor 
were they at all afraid of the 
chariots, that were brought 
againſt them, as we learn 


from the army commanded 
by Lucullus. The legionary 
ſoldiers being well diſciplin d, 

no ſooner ſaw the chariots of 


Ti 


granes coming upon them, 


than they opened to let them 


paſs through; and immedi- 
1 clofing again they re- 
covered their ranks, and they 


rendered the impetuoſity of 


the chariots. not only uſeleſs, 
but ridiculons, fo far as to 


cry out, as in the. Circus, to 
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men fo early as the ſiege of Troy. Every chief- 
tain had a chariot, from whence Fon. | 
uſually drawn by two horſes, and the manager 
of them was generally a perſon of diſtinction, and 
very capable of fighting himſelf. There is how 
ever very little reaſon to believe chat the art of 


riding and managing horſes was then unknown. 
— — mh at leaſt — ge to ſuch 
perfection, that one man C 33 
at once, and leap from one to another, 
they were running full ſpeed, SIS 
a compariſon: the poet makes uſe of. 
| The foventh book ef che Tiad us 
with an intrenchment formed of a a 
en 
dich, with pallifades about it. 3 1 


ee Then to ſecure FP e ILAN 
e They rais d embattYd walls with lofty towers; 
« From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around 
* For paſſing chariots ; and a trench "4 arg 
« Of large extent; and deep in earth below 


"ung hen food adverle.to er 
| Pore. 


. 


| There _ wenn i Een of dig ma- 
ain een e are 
and defence. of forti places. were 
of later date than the Trojan war, that mighr 
be one of the reaſons why ſieges were drawn 
out into ſuch a length. har the Bonco of Homer 


is no certain proof that. theſe machines were 
then 88 becauſe there was no attack 


of Homer. | 333 
more eee be made up- 


ths head, and others of a like nature, ſuch 


| as the ceremonies at funerals, navigation, com- 
merce, &c. But it is enough for me to give 
N 


the boys — attend to particulars of this 


kind, and obſerve: as they go along; whatever 
and cuſtoms of this na- 
ture; ſome of which are even of uſe to confirm 


concerns antient 


religion, and the ceremonies belonging to the 


dead. For they all tended to atteſt and tranſmit 
the publick, uniform, and conſtant belief of the 
ſoul's immortality, as they ſuppoſed the dead 


were ſenſible of them, and co gy, that 
their fouls were ftill' ſubfiſting. 

reſpect theſe ceremonies ſhewWd to the dead 
bodies, and the honours they them, they 


Fr 


rection of the nn and prepared ae. 
ceive t. | 


471 eee, 


AR TICLEM SECOND. 
Of morality and the duties Ca roll li life. 


| OR A CE makes no ſeruple to affirm, 
H that Homer's, poems contain purer and 


juſter inſtructions in morality, than the books of 


the moſt excellent Philoſophers. | 
Qui quid fir palchrum, quid rurpe, quil uit, 


quid non. 


Plenius ac melius Chrylippo & Crarvore dicir. 


We 


general, that it is adviſeable to make 


d by the 


6— —— 
A A 
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We ſhould therefore loſe one of the greateſt 
Advantages: to be drawn from the reading of 
this if we did not carefully obſerve the 
maxims, diffuſed through the Whole, 
which — be equally! beneficial | in forming the 
manners, and regulating the conduct of life. 
2 —_— notice of the exam 
— ＋.— under Which the poet has 
ably: hid theſe inſtructions, in order 2 
wales: chem more * ENSASINS, e wa 


FF $43 Jt: 


"Dia p $a FO TEK 1 1 
fwd t e ich Vers in dhe battle 


expreſſes. rn ah 18915 
_— ow thou. Sheer with heavenly oY r 
a contends 5 


Ut l his EH 4 bt Als airy dg 35 
«« From fields of each when late he ſhall/retire,/ 
cc No infant on his knees ſhall call him fire. 


4 


PET 


" OvH'T lun dee wor): vac. rr 
Her c HN“ 3 avis dyialnles. N 


Hele a Princip le knely inroduced, 32 
with far more force * yivacity if it «ad 
been thrown into the form of a 4 2 2 


who contend with the Gods ſhall not live long, * 
5 II. Keſpell for Kings... 12 7750 * pant 
= "Be, ſpeaking / of e pt lays 
down in two words a firm foundation for the 
reſpect which is due to Kings 3 "Tipe 4 C Alec 
iss. His honour 22 1 Jove. 1 e 
ſently aſter adds, 
2 v. 406 ＋ U. 1 - 
| | & TO 


5 
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« To one ſole monarch: 8 commits the ſway, 
„His are the laws, and . let all ha 
OPE, 


* — 


g * heſe ideas are great and ER, and ſhew 
how facred and inviolable the majeſty and per- 
ſon of Kings ſhould be; that as they derive 
their power only from God, tis God alone 


can take it from them; ard that to reſiſt 


their authority, would be to reſiſt the authority 


of God. Tis a pleaſure to hear an heathen 7 


author ſpeak like St. Paul. * Let every ſoul be 
ſubject unto the higher powers : For there is no 
power but of God; the powvers that be, are ordain- 


ed of God, in boſbever therefore reſiſteth the power, 
reſiſteth the ordinance of God; and they that reſiſt, 
Hall receive to themſelves damnation. 

II I. R Per due to pres. 


We fee in feveral v paſſages of Homer the 


horrible imprecations of fathers and mothers 


againſt ſuch children as have faiPd of the re- 
pect due to them, heard in a frightful manner, 

and the avenging furies ſent by the Gods to pu- 
niſh ſo deteſtable 'a crime. Thus the Scripture 
informs us, 2 that the bleſſing of the father eſtabliſh- 
eth the houſes of children, but the curſe of the mother 
rooteth out foundations. It may not be amiſs 
upon this occaſion to tell the boys the ſtory in 
* St, Auguſtine, which is fo terrible an example 


of the fatal effect of a mother s EY her | 


own children. 


* Rom. xiii. 1. 2. : * Eccleſ. i iii. 9. 

Y II. ix. 453 — 457, and 8. Aug. ſerm. 322. & 
561 — 568. U. Xxi. 412, lib. 22. de civ. Dei. C. iii. 

14. | ; » . Bb 


. ” 6; 


ss ce mali 
0 IV. Hoſpitalisy. 


maxims ſpread thro? the Iliad, and more eſpe- 
cially thro* the Odyſſey, concerning gueſts, 


ace ſcarce left any foo ſteps of that virtue ſo 
much practiſed of old amongſt the heathen in 
ſo noble and generous a manner, and equally 


| of the Old and New Teſtament. 


b Telemachus perceives a ſtranger ſtanding 


1 near his gate, and not preſuming to enter; he 
runs to him in all haſte, takes him by the hand, 
and carries him into the houſe, not enduring, 


| uus the poet, and being under an extreme concern 


that a ſtranger ſhould tarry ſo long at his doors. 
At another time the ſame Telemachus en- 
tring the apartment of Eumæus one of his 
ſhepherds, Ulyſſes who was there, but unknown 
and diſguiſed like a beggar and in rags, ſtreight 
_ roſe from the place where he fat, to give it to the 
maſter of the houſe. Telemachus, conſidering 
him as a gueſt, pays him honour, and takes 
another ſear. 

BT iu the daughter 5 the Pheeacia 
King, f. of Ulyſſes, who upon his eſca 
from — . 4 SIT himſelf to her in 5 
condition deſerving of her compaſſion, ſays ſhe 
muſt take fol care of him ; for, .adds ſhe, all 
the poor and all the ſtrangers come from Jupiter. 


ebe yag Aids eich dwarf 
ai rc af Te. 


». i. 103, 121. 4. Od. vi. 206. 
O. i. 4—45. © Od. viii. 546. 


« * 1 „ ＋ , i and | 


| 


T here is nothing more admirable than hs 


ſtrangers, and the poor; they are enough to 
make Chriſtians aſhamed, amongſt whom there 


recommended to the faithful by the Scriptures 


. In e another place it is ſaid, that every ſenſible 


5 . 
* 1 n n ad >. I: 
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and prudent man looks upon a gueſt and a ſuppli- 
cant as his own brotber. TRE 
t Ulyſſes, concealed under the habit of a poor 
beggar, having been well receiv'd by Eumæus, 
who took care of a part of his flocks, and 
expreſſing ſome ſurprize at his treatment : How 
could I, anſwers Eumæus, avoid treating a 

ſtranger well, tho* in a more deplorable condition 
than you are? All the ſtrangers and poor are ſent 
tous from Jupiter. We give them little, adds he, 


5 and that little is valuable to them : But *tis all that 


ſervants can do in the abſence of their maſter. + 
It was ſufficient to be poor to be well receiy'd 

by Eumæus; that fole circumſtance rendered 

ſuch perſons ſacred and objects of reſpect, 47av- 

rec, all, without any diſtinction. 7M 

The antients exerciſed hoſpitality not only 


With generoſity and magnificence, but with pru- 
dence and diſcretion. Telemachus expreſs'd 
an earneſt deſire to return home. 8 I have 


no inclination, ſays Menelaus to him, to keep 
you here longer than you have a mind. I would 
in no caſe be troubleſome and importunate. Hoſ- 
pitality has its laws and rules. We muſt treat 


our gueſts in the beſt manner we can, whilſt we 


have them, and let them depart whenever they de- 
fire it. | : 1. ng 
| Ky EA HH MO, ii a de tνẽj . 
b One of that King's principal officers de- 


manding of him, whether he ſhould receive 


the gueſts, that were come to him, Menelaus was 
diſpleaſed at the queſtion, and What is 
« become of your wiſdom, ſays he, to make 
s ſuch a demand? I had great need of hoſpi- 
f Od. xiv. g1= 61. Od. . 26, 365. 
Tod. xv. 68, 4. | 
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388 Of the reading 
“ tality myſelf in all the countries I paſſed thro? 
% upon my return to my dominions. I pray 
«© God that I may no more be reduced to ſuch 
£< neceſſities, and that my ſorrows may be over. 
4 Go therefore ſtreight, and receive the ſtrangers 
and bring them to my table.“ The fame mo- 


tive is urged hy God to induce the Iſraelites to | 


exerciſe hoſpitality. Love ye therefore the ſtrangers, 
i fays he to them, for ye were ſtrangers in the 
land of Egypt. We are more readily inclined 
to aſſiſt the diſtreſt, after having been unfortu- 
nate ourſelves, | 


Non i ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere di ico. Vigo. 


The voluptuous and the luxuriotis have very 
little conſideration for the poor. This Homer 
had obſerved, when ſpeaking of the Phæacians, 
a people plunged i in pleaſures, and unacquainted 
with any other glory and happineſs, than the 
leading a life of feaſting and Merken dancing 
and * — The 3 I fays he, do not 
readily receive ſtrangers, and look upon them with 
an evil eye. And the reaſon of ſuch a conduct 
is very natural. For ſuch perſons, having a 
quicker ſenſe of their own well-being than others, 
look upon every thing as loſt, which they do 
not conſume themſelves. Beſides, whatever has 
the appearance of indigence and miſery carries 
with it a ſorrowful idea; and perſons of this 
Adiſpoſition ſhun ſorrow as the poiſon of life, and 
fit only to interrupt the gladneſs and mirth, they 
_ are deſirous aher to enjoy. I am N think 
Homer would not have given ſo ftightful a de- 
ſeription of the Cyclops, and Polyphemus in 
Pärticular, who treated the ſtrangers chat viſited 
„% . ̃ͤ ä 
4 1 xvii. 374, &c. N n e 
Vl 1 | _ their 
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their bar with © much inhumanity, as he has 
done, but in order to repreſent the being 
as monſters and enemies to mankind. 


Antinoiis, one of the young Lords that were 


continually feaſting in Penelope's houſe, was very 
angry with Eumæus for introducing Ulyſſes. 
Have we not beggars and vagabonds enough, 


ſays he, with an air of contempt, to conſume 


our victuals, but thou muſt ſtill bring this fellow 
hither? He proceeded farther, and threw the 


footſtool at his head, which he made uſe of as 


he ſat at table. One of the aſſiſtants, concerned 


at ſo brutal an infolence, << Antinous, fays he, 


you are very much to blame to abuſe this 
« poor man thus. Who knows, whether it 1s 
<« not ſome God diſguiſed in a beggar's dreſs? 
« For the Gods frequently viſit cities, in the 


„ ſhape of travellers, to be witneſſes of the vio - 


80 lences committed, or the juſtice they obſerve.“ 


n Kal Te Oro! Ceiyoiciy tomares CLE 
Tlavloios TEAS Noe, mig w dνν,gs, 


AOA. de- re 2, euvopuny $PogaViee. 


We viſibly ſee here what we are told in G. 
neſis, that Abraham, the perfect pattern of the 
hoſpitable, had the * to entertain God 
himſelf under the form of three travellers, or 
rather of three Angels. To this St. Paul alludes, 
when he fays, * Be not forgetful to entertain 
ſtrangers ; for thereby ſome have entertained Angels 


4nawares, Where Abraham and Lot are evident- 


ly deſigned. And what is very obſervable is, that 
God thencame down, under the form of travellers, 


n Od. xvii. 485. receptis. Heb. xiii. 2. %% 


® Hoſpitalitatem nolite ob- dr Vg Ta ruts how 
_ liviſci; per hang enim latus- 116 n Tf 
mn quidem, angelis hoſpitio C 
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390 Of the reading | 
to examine and ſee. of himſelf how great the in- 
ſolence and wickedneſs of the inhabitants of 
Sodom was. Deſcendam & videbo, utrum clamo- 
rem, 9 1 ad 58 285 compleverint 3 as Ho- 
ys of 


a: jor rg Te 5 e i poędles. 
V. The virtues of @ good Prince. 


3 I have time only to mention a few, and to 
touch ſlightly upon them. They are all inclul- 
ed in 6 which & France gives 

| to his fon, 


Aer desselben, 8 vreigoxo Tupevas GANWY, 
$6 every thing to excel, and ſurpaſs all others. 


Love of piety and juſtice. 


Ts this virtue makes Princes great, and 
le happy. A King who reigns over 
& ſeveral nations with piety, makes juſtice 
« flouriſh, under his government the fields 
« are covered with plentiful harveſts, the trees 
c Joaden with fruit, the flocks fruitful, the ſea 


$6 e in fiſh, and the people always 
« happy; for theſe are the effects of a * and 
e pious government.” _ 

Intrepidit founded upon 1 VEG in God. 


| 4 — Or if all Greece retire, 
Fc Myſelf will day, *till Troy or I expire; 

«« Myſelf and a will "Bate for fame, 

ve Wo bad us fight, and *rwas with God we 
eme. 3745 © Porn. 
© Il. vi. 208. | 2 

Ted. xix. r I, ix #49 Roe? 
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Tis Diomede that talks thus. With what re- 
ſolution, and greatneſs of ſoul! The whole army 
is in conſternation. The general himſelf orders 
them to retire. He remains intrepid, and will 
ſtay with Sthenelus alone. Methinks I hear the 
renowned Mattathias, declaring that though all 
the world were to obey. the impious orders of 
King Antiochus, he and his family would not 
forſake the law of the Lord. * Et/i omnes gentes 
regi Antiocho obediunt . . . ego, & filu met, & 
fratres mei, obediemus legi patrum noſtrorum, 


Prudence. Wiſdom. 


The principal deſign of the Odyſſey is to 
ſhew how neceſſary this virtue is to a Prince. 
*Tis by prudence Ulyſſes puts an end to the 
Trojan war; and ſ Tully obſerves, that for this 
reaſon Homer gives the epithet of % , 
i. e. a deſtroyer of cities, not to Ajax or Achilles, 
but to the prudent Ulyſſes. Tully however is 
miſtaken, for Homer gives this epithet ſeveral 

times to Achilles. 0 oil 

Sincerity. Integrity. © 

It has been ſaid, that if truth were to be ba- 
niſhed the reſt of the earth, it ſhould find refuge 
upon the lips of a King. He muſt therefore not 
only abhor perjury, but all falſhood and diſſimu- 
lation. The man that thinks one thing, and ſpeaks 

another, I hate, ſays Achilles, like the gates of bell. 


Ex Nees vg uo xGvos opus aide TVX4ow F 5 
oog irtgor pat xevJes iv) Sg, Ako ol Batas 
r x Mac. ii. 19, 20. ſem appellavit reger. 
I I taque Homerus non Aja- Epiſt. Famil. lib. x. 123. 
cem, nec Achillem, ſed Ulyſ- N 
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"Tis what the Scripture calls having two tongues, 
bilingues, or two hearts, in corde & corde locuti 
ſunt, by a very beautiful expreſſion ; the men ofthe 
world have two hearts, the one lies open, the other 
hid. In this they think themſelves prudent, but 
In what confuſion are they, when their double- 

dealing is diſcovered? Os bilingue deteftor. << I 
« hate a double tongue,” fays the Wiſeman in 
the very paſſage where he is teaching Kings how 
r 

| Gentleneſs. Docility. 

F have joined theſe two qualifications together, 
tho' different in themſelves, becaute the one na- 
turally leads to the other. Gentleneſs gives a 
check to the tranſports of paſſion in a Prince, 
and prevents the commiſſion of a great many 
faults. Docility inclines him to take advice, to 


follow: it, to renounce his own views when bet- 


ter are laid before him, to retra& what he has 


dane when convinced that he has gone too far, 


and to make amends for the faults he has com- 
mitted thro* an over-haſty zeal. 25 
The whole Iliad, which is formed upon the 
anger of Achilles and the miſeries it brought upon 
the Greeks, is a very uſeful leſſon to Princes; 
tho” Achilles made little advantage of the part- 
ing advice his father gave him, when he ſet out 
A © Anand Oe BS 
ee My 7200 with ſtrength, with glory and ſuc. 
„ Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs; 
*- Truſt that to heaven; but thou thy cares engage 
& To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage; 
% From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
. And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource 2 0 


. ix. 254, 58. Y 
Laa 
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That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 


The virtues of humanity be thine. Popx. 


Achilles, who to fatisfy his Reſentment, 


had ſuffered the beſt of his friends to periſh al- 
moſt under his eyes, at laſt acknowledged and 


lamented, though too late, the fatal effects of a 


paſſion, which tho? ſweet as honey at the firſt, 


occaſions bitterneſs and grief in its progreſs, and 


ſtill encreaſes, unleſs checked in its infancy. 


6 But oh, ye gracious powers above, 
„ Wrath and revenge from men and Gods re- 
= moves + | 
« Far, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, ' 
s« Sweet to the ſoul, as honey to the taſte; 
% Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
s« From fiery blood, and dark*ning all the mind, 
„Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate, 
« *Tis paſt—— I quell it: I reſign to — 
; | eee $ one hs wh EE Med ow OPE. 


We may juſtly here apply what = Quintus Cur- 


tius ſays upon the death of Clitus, which  occa- 


ſioned ſo ſevere a repentance in Alexander, Who 
had ſlain him in the exceſs of his paſſion. Male 

humanis ingeniis natura conſuluit, — plerumque 

non futura, ſed tranſacta perpendimus. Quippe 
rex, poſteaquam ira mente deceſſerut, etiam ebrie- 
tate diſcuſſa, magnitudinem facinoris ſerd &ſtima- 
tione penſavit. | Ce arts « bao {7 © aa 
The firſt degree of virtue is to commit no 
fau't3 3; the ſecond, is to ſuffer ourſelves at leaſt 
to be made ſenſible of them, and not to be aſham- 
ed of amending them. This uſeful leſſon Ulyſ- 


ſes ventured to give Agamemnon the King of 


Kings, and the laſt heard it with great docility. 
If . | x * Stretch 


837 5 


. 
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E Stretch not henceforth, O Prince, 8 | 
e v'reign might, | 
ce Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 
« *Tis the 3 that &er to Kings be- 
c long 
« To right with juſtice whom with power they 
e << wrongd. 
To him the Monarch. Juſt i is thy decree, 
de Thy words give Joy, and wiſdom breathes 1 in 
« thee. 
cc Each due atonement gladly I prepare. Porr. x 
| : Vigilance. 5.3 
I ſhall cloſe the qualifications of a Prince with 
this. Kings are called in Homer the ſhepherds 
of the people, wonpives hav; and we know the prin- 


cipal duty of a ſhepherd is to watch over his 
flock. Hence that beautiful ſentence in Toner, 


2 Os xg" wary uo ed den G ui pogo, dd cg, 
2 Acoir zriſeg pala, 2 7005 8% Af. 


& IIl fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 
“ Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

% To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
40 To waſte long nights er Pops. 


Homer in the b Odyſſey ſtill better proves _ 
truth by two ingenious fictions. Moles: he 
King and guardian of the winds, had delivered 
them all to Ulyſſes incloſed and pent up in a 
bottle, except Zephyrus, which was favourable 
to him, His companions judging it to be gold, 
open the bottle, whilſt he ſlept: and the winds 
being thus ſet at liberty raiſed an horrible tempeſt. 
© Upon another occaſion, as Ulyſſes was aſleep, 


II. xix. 181, — 188. b Od. lib. x. 
II. xi. — ed. lb. xi. 


2 >) 
his 
— — 

* 


his attendants killed the oxen of the ſun, which 
occaſioned their deſtruction. 
But I muſt not confine the character of ep- 
herds of the people, which Homer gives to Kings, 
to bare vigilance. This beautiful image is of 
extent, and lays before us a much higher 
idea of the duties of royalty. By this one word 
Homer meant to inſtruct a Prince, that he ought 
to cheriſn his ſubjects, to be ſollicitous in pro- 
curing for them all proper advantages, to prefer 
their happineſs to his own, to give himſelf up 
entirely to them, and not make them wholly ſub- 
ſervient to him, to protect them w ith ſtrength 
and courage, and defend them, if need were, 
with his own perſon. Tully in the beautiful let- 
ler to his brother Quintus lays down the ſame 
principle, and ſeems to found it upon the ſame 
compariſon 4. The end of every one, who 
« commands over others, ſays he, is to make 
« thoſe happy, who are ſubject to him.“ And 
this rule he does not confine to ſuch as have au- 
thority over perſons in alliance and citizens, but 
_ declares that whoever preſides over the conduct of 
ſlaves, or even cattle, ſhould give up himſelf en- 
tirely to the promoting of their intereſt and ad- 
—_ he Ta. 


VI. Ingemous Fitions. 


——— ms of Homer abound in fictions, which | | 
under the cover of a well invented fable conceal Sil 
important truths, and very uſeful inſtructions for | {1 


| 5 ; 
Ac mihi quidem viden- & civibus, ſed etiam ejus qui 4 
tur huc omnia eſſe referenda ſervis, qui mutis pecudibus [1 
ab iis qui præſunt aliis, ut ii, præſit, eorum quibus præſit | 
i in eorum imperio crunt, commodis utilitatique ſervire. . 
fine quam beatifſieat .. Eſt Cic. dib. i. ep. 1. ad Quint. 3 | 
hag HY g | , | 117 
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of ALS 4 at Circs. 


The companions of Ulyſſes were fo impru-+ 
Pow as to enter into the habitation of this dange- 
rous Goddeſs without any precaution. She gives 
them at firſt a kind reception, ſets victuals before 
them, and preſents them with delicious wine, but 
ſecretly intermixes a poiſon with all ſhe gives, 
which had the power to make them abſolutely loſe 
all remembrance of their country. She then gives 
them a ſtroke with her wand, and they are all 
changed into hogs, driven into the ſtable, and 
reduced to the life and condition of beaſts. 
Here we have a lively image of the ſorrowful 
eſtate a man is brought into, who gives himſelf 
up entirely to pleaſure. *Tis true Ulyſſes eſcapes 
. wel dangerous allurements of Circe. He was 
enly cxpſed to them thro? the neceſſity of deli- 
ompanions, and Mercury came ex- 
— to how Em a root, which alone was capable 
of preſerving him from the fatal poiſon of that 
Goddeſs. Horace ſeems to ſuppoſe that he did 
not drink with his companions of the liquor which 
Circe offered him ; but in this he is contradicted 
by Homer. Tis lines are too beautiful t to de 


here omitted. 


i E Sirenum voces 8 Circes . noſti; ; 


—— fi cum ſociis ſtultus cu ee bibiſſet, 
16 domina meretrice fuer turpis & excors, 


Vixriſſet canis immundus, vel amica | UNO ſus. | : | 
3 


Tur SIRENS. =P 


o b | 
of the moſt beautiful in all antiquity,” og es 
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ſigned to let us know that there are pleaſures, 
which ſeem very innocent, that are yet very dan- 
gerous. The Sirens were a kind of ſea-nymphs, 

who by the ſweetneſs of their voices and the har- 
mony of their ſongs drew all ſuch, as had the 
curioſity to hear them, into a precipice. For 
which reaſon the poet Martial calls them very 
elegantly the pleaſing pain, the cruel joy, and the 
agreeable deſtruction of travellers. 


Sirenas, hilarem navigantium poenam, _ 
Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 
uas nemo quondam deſerebat auditas, 
Fallax Ulyſſes dicitur reliquiſſe. 


Ulyſſes, informed of the danger he was going 
to be expoſed to, had very prudently cloſed the 
cars of all his companions with wax, and cauſed 
himſelf to be faſt bound to the maſt of a ſhip, 
that he might be in a condition of hearing the Si- 


rens without danger. When he was nigh the 


place of their abode, Draw near, faid they to- 
im, draw near, thou generous Prince, who de- 
ſerveſt ſuch high commendations, and art the or- 
nament and glory of the Greeks, Thus the firſt 
allurement, which ſeldom fails to move, we lee, 
was praiſe, and flattery. Hearken to our voice. 
No traveller ever paſſed this way without lend- 
ing an ear to the harmony of our concerts. Tis 
very natural for perſons fatigued with a long 
voyage to comply with ſo innocent a diverſion. 
And the example of all the others, who had in- 
dulged themſelves in it, was a freſh reaſon for 
the compliance. Whoever has heard us, has gone 
atvay both inſtrufted and charmed with our ſongs. 
They raiſe at once the curioſity of the mind, 
and attract the ſenſes by the allurement of plea- 
ſure. What was there criminal in all this? oo 
| „ 
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what appearance even of danger? And yet Ulyſ- 
' es — undone, if his companions — — 
credit to them, and untied him. Conquered by 
the charms of their voices, he no longer remem- 
bred his former reſolutions, nor even the orders 
Himſelf had given to keep faſt his bands. He 
faved his' companions by his prudence, in ſtop- 
| ping up their ears with wax, and they ſaved him 
in their turn by the ſerviceable reſiſtance they 
made him. There are no other means of eſcap- 
ing the allurements of pleaſure and eaſe, thoſe 
dangerous Sirens to youth, but by ſtopping the 
ears and flying from them like the companions 
NN or by being tied down like Ulyſſes 


ARTICLE the THIRD. | 
Of the Gods and Religimm. = 
TOthing is more proper to convince us, into 
what extravagancies the mind of nian is 
capable of falling, when eſtranged from the true 
religion, than the deſcription Homer gives us of 
the Gods of Paganiſm. It muſt be owned, he 
gives us a ſtrange idea of them. They fall to- 


gether by the ears, h and ſcandaloufly 
abuſe one another. They enter into leagues, 
and in oppoſite parties againſt each other. 


ne of them are wounded in their conteſts with 
men, and all ready to periſh. Lying, trick - 
ing, and thieving are genteel practices among 
them. Adultery, inceſt, and the moſt dete- 
ſtable crimes loſe all their blackneſs in 3 | 
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and are had in honour there. Homer has not 
only aſcribed all the weakneſſes of human na- 
ture to his Gods, but all human paſſions and 

vices; whereas he ſhould rather, as Tully has 
obſerved, have raiſed men to the perfections of 
the Gods. Humana ad deos tranſtulit;' diving 
mallem ad nos. For this reaſon, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, Plato baniſhed him his Com- 
monwealth, as offending againſt the Majeſty of 
heaven; and Pythagoras ſaid, he was cruelly 
tormented in hell for having inſerted ſuch im- 
pious fiftions in his s. But, as Ariſtotle 
has remarked, he only followed herein the vul- 
gar opinion. And ſuch extravagancies ſhew how 
much we ſtand indebted to our deliverer. 
Amidſt however ſuch thick darkneſs we have 
ſome ſparks of light, which are ſufficiently ca- 
pable to enlighten the mind, ſome precious re- 
mains of primitive truths originally imprinted 
in the heart of man by the author of nature, and 
preſerved by a conſtant and univerſal tradition 
notwithſtanding the general 1 nd we 
ought to be particularly careful in ing the 
boys take notice of hs fundamenta] * E | 
of religion. I ſhall here mention only a few of 
the moſt important. „ 1 


I. Ore only ſupreme God, omni potent, and the 
Ex | author of fe ate. 8 | 


— Notwithſtanding the monſtrous multiplicity of | 
Gods to be ſeen in Homer, he plainly acknow- 85 - 
ledges one firſt Being, a ſuperiour God, upon | 4 
whom all the other Gods depended, Jupiter i 
ſpeaks and acts every where as abſolute, and in- 
finitely ſuperiour to all the other Gods in power [1 
and authority, as able by a word to caſt * i 
3 4 | 
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all out of heaven, and plunge them into the 
depths of Tartarus, and as having exccuted this 
vengeance upon ſome of them; and all in ge- 
neral own his ſuperiority and independence. One 
ſingle paſſage will ſuffice to let us ſee the idea, 


which the ancients conceived of Jupiter. 


« b Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
4 Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
«« When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the skies, 
«« Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe. 1 
cc The fire of Gods his awful ſilence broke, -_ 
ce The heavens attentive trembled, as he ſpoke. 

« Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods, give ear, 
«« Hear our decree, and reverence what you hear; 
c The fix ddecree, which not all heaven can move, 
« Thou Fate! fulfil it; and ye powerhiapprove! 


* What God but enters yon” forbidden field, 


<« Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield ; 


64 Back to the skies with ſhame he ſhall be driven 


Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of 


% heaven; 
« Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 


Lo in the dark Tartarean gulph ſhall groan, 
With burning chains fix*d to the brazen floors, 
« And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors 3 


« i As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurPd, | 


As from that centre to the ztheria] world. 


Let him, who tempts me, dread thoſe dire ö 


“ abodes; 
cc And know th* Almighty is the God of Gods. 


League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 


Join all, and try th * of 15 77 


v Il. viii. 1, — 32. 


* Porta adverſa, ingens, hdg ee town," 
Bis patet in præceps tantùm, tenditque ſub umbras, 


" * ad æthereum oli ſuſpectas Olympum. "Fir. | 


60 
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ce Let down our golden, bn chain, 


Whoſe ftrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, 


% and main: 
« Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 


To drag by this the e R 
« Ye ftrive in vain? If I but ſtretch this hand, 


<< T heave the Gods, the ocean, and the land, 
I fix the chain to great Olympus height, 


« Andthevaft world hangs trembling in my fight. | 


For ſuch I reign, unbounded, and above; 

And fuchare men and Gods compar'd to Jove. 
« Th' OT ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs 

A rew'rend horrour filenc'd all the «ky; 

« 'Trembling oP ſtood before their ſov*reign's 
look. n 


Aſter this we muſt not be ſurprized that the 

poet repreſents Jupiter as the author of fate, 
* no other than a law ſpringing from him, 
to which every thing in heaven and earth is ſub- 
J k Fate according to Homer is the decree 
of Jupiter, Ade Say. This decree fixes events, 
and is properly that neceſſity, that inviolable law, 


which obliges Jupiter himſelf. And as a proof, 


that this is Homer's doctrine, we may urge, that 
he has never ONCE mentioned fortune, ru and 
conſequently the blind divinity adore; in wn 
ages was. not known in his time. 


II. 4 Providence, preſs Be, over al, * go 


verning a 


The notion, which the ; Hirathens had of 


Providence, which governs and preſides over all 


things, even the ſmaſleſt events, and conſequently 
| condeſcenth- to take notice of . n 
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circumſtance, muſt have been the effect of a. 
tradition as old as the world, and been dered 
from revelation. | 

1 The good ſhepherd. Eumæus aſcrihes the 

1 de of his cares to the protection of 

EN” who bleſſed his labour in every thing. com- 
mitted to his ” In the fame 79 Laban 
ſays to Jacob, = I have learned b 2 | 
bat the Lord hath bleſſed me for thy ſake; 

would think it was he that was talking. 

= Ulyſſes owns, that it was God which had — 
bim plenty of game. And according to the ſa 
principles of theology Jacob tells his father, — 
was ſurprized his ſon ſhould ſo ſoon be return- 
ed from hunting, ® that tbe Lord bad brought the 
veniſon to him. 

*T's a conſequence of the 8 which 


prevailed in Homer's time, that Fate, or Provi- 


dence, extends its care to animals. Speaking of 
a dove, he ſays, p that fate would not fuffer it 
to he taken. And we all know what Jeſus Chriſt 
has ſaid upon the ſame ſubject, 4 that a ſparrow 
all not fall to the ground without your Father. 
- Afﬀeer this we muſt not be ſurprized that Ho- 
mer ſhould make all the events incident to 
| mankind to depend upon Providence, even to 
the expreſs moment of their falling out, as in the 
caſe of Ulyſſes's ſtay in the iſle of Ogygia, * from 


ꝛohence he was not to depart," till the time fixed T0 


by the Gods for his return to Ithaca, .. by 
There is nothing, wherein chance ſeems ſo 
much to prevail, as the caſting of lots. Yet the 
deciſion was . to . ſince prayers v were 


vl bo xiv hav TY ne wt, 
Sen. xxx. 27. t x. 2. 
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offered up to him for the ſucceſs of it; f as when 
the lots were caſt, who ſhould combat againſt” 
Hector. The ſame truth is clearly expreſſed 
in Scripture: *The lot is caſt into the lap, but the 
whole diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord. 
' Homer deſcribes this watchful care bf Provi- 
dence over mankind in an admirable manner by 
the ingenious fiction of two urns, to ſhew that 
Providence alone is the cen and diſpenſer 


5 . e rec evil. 


| — Man ; is barn. to bear 
40 « Such i is, a Wo the Gods ſevere decree, 
* They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 
„* Two urns by Jared high throne have oy | 
* "66 ſtood, 
Mi The Gurexef evil one, and one of : 
« From thence the cup of mortal men be fills, 
«« Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ill; 
„To moſt he mingles both: The wretch, de- 
« creed 
te To taſte the bad unmix'd, is curſt idea 
« Purſu'd by wrongs, by er famine . 
« « He nden, t both of earth and heaven. 
| | P orxk. 


The poet hy a ſecond Aation, no leſs noble 
Fw the foregoing, ſhews that this diſpenſation 
of good and. evil is. carried on with the — 
3 v, by putting golden ſcales into the hands 
Jupiter, wherein he weighs the fate of mor- 

_ tals, which denotes that tis Providence, which 
over all events, diſtributes correcti- 

ons and rewards, determines the time and mea- 
lure, and that is decrees are en founded 


1 MH . xiv, 3 
; 1 I. viii id 69. & l 209. 
1 | Dd: upon 


_ Of the teating 


upon juſtice. This the Scripture! expreſſes in 
one word in a lively manner, * Pondres ta- 
tera judicia Domini, „The judgments of the 


Lord are a weight and balance.“ And we 
ſee a terrible example of it in Belſhazzar, who: 

being weighed in the balances, was found want- 
ing. Y Appenſus es in fate & im. &, 
mis babens. - 

- But to conclude, though theſe e of 
Homer concerning Providence be very juft ard 
beautiful, we muſt not imagine that the poet 

keeps always up to this exactmefs, and _ 
always upon this fab His Jupiter 
not N pple her FF and whe-- 
ther drawn off by diſtraction, weirineſs, or 
want of reſt, his eyes are not "conſtantly Gxed 
upon all that paſſes. iz Neptune, who was watch- 
ing for an opportunity to affift the Greeks,  hys 
hold of a favourable moment, when Fpiter's 
views were thrown afide from Froy.  * Juno 
had found means to lay him aſleep, TO during 
his f. ſhe mighe raiſe a ſtorm againſt Her- 
cates ; and d Jong before ſhe knew how to de- 
ceivs him, by advarking the birtkof aryl, ; 
who thereby became maſter of Hercules againſt 
15 upiter's intention. In heathen g FX; e 

always mixed with darkneſs, 


Al our benefits abilities, 4 an herd ; come 
che. a "from (- . 
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„ Tiis fndamennl uf Mager i 0 
ſpieuous on all ſides in Homer, that it would be 


a — not dh dle n | 


Prov. xvi. 11. * Il. xiv. __ 
nein U. e 
002 A. Lil. 2, ũ—ꝶwuwRw e EN ö 


HOU Ls „ 0 -of 


, Har, 405 
hed i with care. oF hall here Point out only the 
HIS Recatling 1 65 Hamer every thing 3 in gene- 


mls derived” from the Gods. A man cannot 
be ha ,— unleſs they ſhed a bleſfing upon his 


Hirth marriage; the two moſt conſiderable 


periods of his life. A prudent and diſcreet wife, 
2 and rerging her houfhold well is their 

and eis from them we muſt expect the 
— agreeable fruits of marriage. to wit, wiſe 


EL and well-ordered children. 


The choice men make of different profeſ- 
fions, though led to them by their natural incli- | 
nations, eeds from God. Tis with this 
view he diſpenſes different talents amongſt man- 
Feind; to ſome he diſtrihutes the gift of ſpeak- 
ing, to others che gift of mulick, in which poe- 
try is yu N 5 to one he gives Yue, to an- 
Other wiſdom 
n en fiys Ulyſſes, the Gods do not 
grant every advantage to the ſame man. There 
are ſame, Who are not favoured in t of 
_ comelineſs and beauty, but in return the Gods 
give them an excellent talent in ſpeaking, which 
Faiſes them far above the reſt of mankind, and 
makes chem be reſpected as a kind of divinity. 
Others on the contrary may - ſeem to contend 
wich the immortal Gods for beauty, but that 
beauty in them is ſpeechleſs and ſtupid, and 


e be bid to be a body without a 

ou 

n Gad, ich inſpires the words of the 

Wie and gives them the art of perſuaſion. 
Achilles ec iiflerible to che N 


1 : 
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400 Of tbe reading 
of the three delegates. f Neſtor does not loſe all 
hope hereupon, but exhorts Patroclus to attempt 
again to prevail upen him. Try by your 
advice to conquer the too obſtinate reſent- 
ment of the great Achilles. Who knows but 
s ſome favouring God may give you the power 
$ of moving and perſuading him? 01750 
3 *Tis God, who gives re ty. renown, 
— gl. ry. EN d ade rn 2 u dο Hh. 
Jupiter gives and takes courage away from 
„ men, as he pleaſes. He is Lord, and all 
depends upon him.” „ The Gods hold vic- 
„ tory. in their hands, and diſpoſe of 1 is as t 
6c. think fit.” + Theſe maxims are {j they 
Homer's whole performance, aal! his hers's 
ſeem thoroughly convinced of them. Hector, 
who had ever been intrepid, quits the field, be- 
cauſe Jupiter has taken from him his ſtrength 
and COUragge, and Log himſelf e alen tar 


his flight k 


* joy to e het the t 600 hath 
* And hear the thunder of the ſounding feds. 
«© But Jove's high will is ever uncontroll'd, _ 
The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
„% Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and 


* 
| by Strikes the freſh garland Fre the Victor 5 
- ng WOW; 73 
nme im is und eu 4b word in the 
1 book. t 
80 likewiſe of wiſdom, It ean proceed only 
WE; i. xi. yr 0 Þ ien 646.” 1657 
3 27, 29. and xvii. * II. xvii. 175, mw 
. Ae 


15 XX, 247 and vii. 107. + SF 


of Homer. 407 


from God. *Tis he alone can open the eyes of 
men, and diſperſe the darkneſs that ſurrounds 
chem. This is the frequent ſubject of the royal 
prephers petition; Ilumina oculos meos ... Re- 
vela oculos meos. And this truth the poet would 
inſinuate to us, k when he ſays that Minerva 
purged the eyes of Diomed of the miſts, that co- 
vered them. The ſame Goddeſs in another place 
uces a quite different effect. 1 Two o ak 


Ons Were propoſed in the aſſembly of the 


jans. The advice of Hector, which was ver 
bad and pernicious, was in general ET 
and followed, without any one's giving the leaſt 
attention to the counſel of Polydamas, which was 
very ſalutary. And the reaſon given for it by 
the, poet, 1s that Minerva had deprived: them of 
their wiſdom and underſtanding. = Thus Dayid 
offered up a petition in theſe beautiful words, O 
Lord, I pray thee, turn the counſel of Achitophel 
cg ooliſbne/s. And in this ſenſe Penelope ® ſays 
cleus, „Till now, ſays ſhe, you have 
- been a pattern of prudence and diſcretion. The 
c — muſt have at once n your 
46. ſenſes: For it depends u m to change 
« a wiſe man into a fool, =. fool into a er- 
40 r. of underſtanding,” | Th 


4 Conſequence Uh the preceng truth.” 
* 18 ” 
8 all is Adin flow the 1 ve must 
not be vain of the talents, which they have given 
us. This Agamemnon repreſents to Achilles, 
whoſe courage made him e and incratable, 
Thus he fays to him, | 


1 . Jap. «ale; 
T'IL xvilt. 10-313. 3 Od. Wi. * 
ag © 54 « Striſe 


406 = of teria 


1 Strife and Gebete thy dekleß foul (iis oY. 
*© And wars and horrors are thy ſavage Joy. 
If thou haſt ſtrength, *twas heav'n that rea 
EXD 00 beſtow'd, 

<« For know, vain man! thy valour i is from 
God. = AX c Porz. 


2 
Thus he * ph know; that nhching eule be 
e riiniious of urguft than to grow haughty 
upon a borrowed qualification. S. Paul ſays the = 
fame thing more expreſly. » J/hat baſt gon | 
_ that thou didſt 2 Now, 'if" bon di 
yereive it, t lory, as . 9 
3 ie > ts * 5 
Tf all comes from the Gods, ve wee 
e at their hands, and p u un Con- 

5 Diomed ! his own 
n dd une AF ab the eg 
of the OE rel will e ant wa becauſe 
Þ jans, and was-refolved 
| e then che vid but he alſo. hopes 
© Ser Helter, if forne God affiſt him!” And 
Hector himfclf places all his expectations in 
Aale vf the Gods. Thus "ys He to 
S, — $4 


I know thy force to mine ſuperior far, 
TY But heaven alone canfers ſuooeſs in War t 
„Mean as I am, the Gods may x a; * 
388 O at mon. vi; 

And-give: & evrnace in a brover heart, 


24 3 ws 4 0} AC 50S IM Porz. 


hl, bring ie Ton. terrified mith the 
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aimed, if a 


409 
deſign he had of falling ng? princes, who 
were many in number, without any” other than 
his aſſiſtance, ſays eo him, &« Do you think the 
« Goddeſs Minerva and her father Jupiter are 
tt not a ſufficient help; or ſhall we leck for 
ee any other? And in another place he ſp 
with ſtill more aſſurance, . If you 
c aſſiſt me, ayer Tn 7-4. 6 
i hundred of them, 1 would attack chern in my 
«« ſingle perſon, and am ſure to cage, IS 
the- very language wages - Dong an 
hoſt” of men were laid ay aint me, yer ſhall not 
my heart be afraill and thigh hers vo +. 4 
—_ aguint me, yet will -7 2 a et ih 
Ar an comes en Gd Gods, de muff addreſs 
L ai to them by prayer, in order to obtain 
the benefits we ſtand in need of, There & ſcarce 
a page in Homer, which does not inculcate this 
truth. If a well-thrown ſpear ſtrikes' where tis 
ſucceeds, or a diſcourſe makes 
an impreſſion upon che hearers minds if an 
enemy is caſt wo the ground, or in ſhot any cit- 
cu v gained in point 
ie er re e er; 
and n che other hand we fee! feretat fall hort 
of | vitory, for want of inving prayed to he 
- "And here I muſt nne 
| large what Homer ſays of the prevalence and 
efficacy of prayer, wich che Gods, and Tat down 
the admmirable charater he Ives. 'of them. 2 
the ninth book oLipe, | x 


n 


2d. xv. dean. ern v. 2 
t 108557] | * Now . 


0 470 = of the reading 


« Non be thy thy cal rage reign'd; 
64 A f me 5 
The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) "2 
« Are mov d by ben ur vows, and ſacrifice ce: 
« Offending, man. their compaſſion . wins, 
« And. daily pray'rs atone for daily ſins. 
860 1 are 25 3 of celeſtial 5 65 

3 


« With — $2 mien,” ond ws jected, eyes, 
, Conſtant, the follow, where injuſtice flies; 
. & Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and ho rg 

« 6 IBEPCeTiG: wide earth, and tramples over 
| «mankind, 


« White, ö ; vers to heal ber a; move flow 


4 


ea -theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 

++. For him they meditate the throne ab] 

When man rejects the humble ſuit they ale, 
2 1 — ** Decade for che dender fakes... 


: den to cuniſh Unzclentiag. 161 
70 Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the bay, 
«Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey: l 
3 Due honours to the ſeed. of Jove belong. 
er ee mon erde and bind the 
ſtrong. | & a Pore.) 


1. Wit b 4 Pleabre 10 RE hele Nradz Das 
tier's teflexions upon this paſſag e of Homer, 
which is one of the moft Belaif, N 

5 e "y ſhe, 1 do 

In ne we have, ſays 95 

boot think there is any thing more noble, more 


poetical, and more happily imagined thin this 


14» Þ:$ . 492 — fie. £ Ain 00" 
495 2 | | fiQtion, 


| Yearly expreſſed, hover would be heard by the 


Homer. 411 
wa 6&jon, which gives perſons to prayers and in- 
jury, by giving them rs to pr ſentiments, 
and features of thoſe who offer n or have 
recourſe to prayers. 5 
Prayers are Fove's daugbrers. For tis Gad, 
who inſpires prayers, and teaches men to pray. 
Tame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face. 

Thoſe who pray have one knee on the ground, 
and the face wrinkled and bathed in tears; they 
. dare 2 rpms. eee bur are trembling and 
dejetied,: 

- Tnjuſtice ſwift, Kc. This Goddeſs is called 
45 the Greek, and we have a beautiful de- 
ſcription of her in the nineteenth. book. of the 

Iliad, which the reader may - conſult. I 
with a light foot goes foremoſt z for the violent 
and haſty are quick in doing evil; humble prayer 
follows her, and nothing mann 
the miſchiefs in jury has done. 

Who hears, &c. Here we have a great truth 


— 4 and obtain pardon, muſt hear the prayers 
of men who have n him, and p the 
offence. 
in pen nan "rejefts, &c. How fine is this re- 
urn? Prayers naturally follow injury, to cure the 
ills ſhe has done; but when, men ſcorn and reject 
prayers, injury follows them in her turn to re- 
venge them, and ſhe follows them by the com- 
mand of Jupiter, himſelf, ha makes uſe of her 
to execute the orders of his juſtice. | 
5 take notice, before I conclde 

artic tis rincipally ſubject 
here treated of, x ve gh may. diſcern, to what 
darkneſs mankind has been delivered up ſince the 
fall The Heathens generally attributed to God | 
alone all the benefits they enjoyed, * | 
dera! : 


„ „ 
* 


9 but 


| «' My dd. an 


TT oY 


A wach moſt depends upon bam, is pore 
ablc'to'all the' reſt, and properly ſpeaking al one 
deſerves the name; I mean virtue, For which 
reaſon, they applied to the Gods for every other 


advantage, 1 as Tully obſerves, but had recourſe 


oniy 20 themfehves for virtue and wiſdom : Judi. 
au boc n,, mortaltun of, fortunam # Deo 


17 40 fumcad E entia 
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their virtue was owing to themſelves 


Et heir wn mclicnations,” they Fre —_— 
thanks' to the God for that. Nu 


of revurning 
— bonus — +. 9" 2 Sit un. 
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wher Wie Webb 
which do not — upon our will, are in che 

Power of the Gods, bur that man has need onl 

of himſelf robs We and: eafy. And "tis in 
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v. The. . 7 the fa. "Rewards " 
155 . , puniſhments after deatb. 
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FS man muſt be ſtrangely blind Hot to diſcern 


throughout all Homer that the notion of the 
ſoul's immortality was an ancient and univerſally 
prevailing opinion in his days. Without men- 
tioning any other proofs, we need only read 
what he has ſaid of Ulyſſes's deſcent into hell. 


The other opinion, which is a conſequence of 


the foregoing, that virtues are rewarded and 
crimes puniſh'd in another life, is as expreſly de- 
livered. Homer repreſents to us Minos in the 

ſhades below, with a ſceptre in his hand, diſtri- 
buting juſtice to the who were aſſembled in 
troops around his tribunal, and pronouncing ir- 
revocable judgments, which decide their fate-for 


d His obfervation concerning vo found 
gulph of Tartateah darkneſs, the frightful ca- 
verns of fron 25 braſs, that lie — the 
earth, where perjured are eternally pu- 
niſhed, and Jupiter threatens to caſt headlong 
any God, 5 ball diſobey his orders, give us 


ſufficiently to know what the Heathens thought 


of * uniſhments to be ſuffered in another life. 


at the ſame poet ſays of the Goddeſs 


- & the daughter of Jupiter, that dæmon of 
diſcord and malediction, whoſe buſineſs was to 
lay ſnares, and work miſchief amongſt all men, 


"'* Od ge. ® IL. viii. 13-16. and L Wh: 279. 
© Il. xix. 90, &s. | a | 79 
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4 whom 


. a Re 


444 Of the reading, | 
whom the father of the Gods in 
had precipitated from heaven, 


reſentment 


an oath that 


denn thier; all this, I fa 1 
gives us reaſon to believe, chat the ſtory r the | 
apoſtate angels, the enemies of mickind, who. 
take pains to hurt and deſtroy them, and arc 
n was not unknown 
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Treatiſe concerning the Seat * ack 


nis. Price 55. 


II. The Faith and Duties of Chriſtians, a | 
Treatiſe in eight Chapters. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Mr. Dennis. Price 45. _ 

III. De Statu Mortuorum & Reſurgentium 
Tractatus, Adjicitur A 8 de Futura Judæ- 
orum Reſtauratione. Price 6 


IV. Archæologiæ Philoſophice: : Sive Doc- 


trina Antiqua de Rerum Originibus. Libri duo. 
Editio Secunda, N ejuſdem Epiſtolæ 
Duæ de Archzologj 1s Philoſophicis. Price 6s. 


V. De Fide & officus Chriſtianorum. Liber ; 


Poſthumus. Editio Secunda, Price 43. 
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Theſe by the learned Dr. Foes s Burner, late 
| Maſter of the Charter. Houſe | | 


34 


VI. The Builder's? Difionary 1 or Gentle 7 


4 man's and Architects Companion. Explaining 
not only the Terms of Art in all the ſeveral 


| . of Architecture, but alſo containing the 
TOO and Practice of the various Branches 

requiſite to be known by Maſons, Car- 
2 alert, Bricklayers, Plaiſterers, Paint- 


ers, Glaſiers, Smiths, Turners, Carvers, Statu- 


| aries, Plumbers, Fc. Alſo neceſſary Problems : 


in Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, Perſpec- 


de, N and other e Kon | 
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Books Printed, Sc. 


ences. Together with the Quantities, Proporti- 


ONS, and Prices of all Kinds of Materials uſed 


in Building; with Directions for Chuſin „Pre- 
paring, and Uſing them: The ſeveral ropor- 
tions of the Five Orders of Architecture, and 
all their Members, according to Vitruvius, Pal- 
Sladio, camozzi, W M. Le Clerc, Sc. 


With Rules for the Valuation of Houſes, and 


the Expence calculated of erecting any Fabrick, 


or ſmall. The whole illuſtrated with more 
than two hundred Figures, many of them curi- 


ouſly Engraven on Copper - Plates: Being a Work 


of great Uſe, not only to Artificers, but like- 


wiſe to Gentlemen and others concerned in Build- 
ing, Cc. Faithfully digeſted from the moſt ap- 


royed Writers on theſe Subjects. In two Vo- 


| VII. A Ceteral Hiſtory of Printing; ; from 
the firſt Invention of it in the City of Mentz, 
to its Propagation and Pr reſs thro? moſt of 


the Kingdoms in Europe: Particularly the In- 


troduction and Sac © & 3 it here in England, | 
With the Characters of the moſt celebrated Prin- 


ters, from the firſt Inventors of this Art, to the 


Years 1520 and 1550. Alſo an Account of their 
Works, and of the conſiderable Improvements 


which they made during that Time. By 8. 
Palmer, Printer. 


VIII. Saduciſſimus Triuraphatus : Or, a full 
and Plain Evidence concerning Witches and Ap- 
paritions, In two Parts. The firſt treating of 
their Poſſibiliry : The ſecond of their real Ex- 
iſtence. By Joſep h Glanvill, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to King Charles II. and F. R. S. The | 
fourth Edition, with Additions. With ſome Ac- 
count of Mr. Glanvills os, and Writings. 
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